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ADVERTISEMENT. 


An  Embassy  to  China  is  so  rare  an  event  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  that  a  correct  narrative  of  the  occurrences  attend- 
ing it  possesses  a  degree  of  interest,  almost  independent  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  narrative  itself  may  be  executed. 
This  consideration  has  induced  the  author  to  give  his 
Journal  to  the  public,  and  has  inspired,  he  trusts,  a  well- 
founded  confidence  in  their  indulgence  to  deficiencies  of 
style  and  arrangement. 

In  his  statement  of  public  proceedings,  the  author  has 
received  the  sanction  of  those,  whose  situations  in  the 
Embassy  best  quahfied  them  to  form  a  judgment ;  and  he 
has  appHed  his  utmost  powers  of  personal  observation,  to 
give  an  accurate  description  of  the  country  and  of  its 
inhabitants. 

If  such  be  the  impression  received  by  the  public,  the 
purposes  of  the  author  are  fully  effected ;  and  he  has  only 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

to  regret,  that  the  absence  of  assistance,  perhaps  arising 
from  the  want  of  solicitation  on  his  part,  should  have 
rendered  the  work  less  complete  than  it  might  otherwise 
have  been. 

For  the  Drawings  and  Geographical  Illustrations,  the 
author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his  friend  the  Honourable 
Charles  Abbot;  Mr.  Mayne,  master  of  the  Alceste,  and 
Mr.  Brownrigg,  midshipman  of  the  same  ship,  have  also 
lent  their  assistance. 

Had  the  author's  intention  been  known,  or  indeed  had 
it  existed  at  Canton,  the  value  of  the  work  would  pro- 
bably have  been  increased,  by  some  efforts  of  Mr.  HavelFs 
pencil ;  these  will  no\^  however,  be  reserved  for  a  separate 
publication. 

An  Appendix  of  Official  Papers,  chiefly  translations  from 
the  Chinese,  knd  an  Itinerary  corresponding  with  the  text, 
are  added  to  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Eighth  of  February,  1816.— We  embarked  on  board  his 
Majesty^s  ship  Alceste,  Captain  Murray  Maxwell;  the 
greater  number,  I  believe,  with  less  of  expectation  for  the 
foture,  than  of  regret  at  leaving  England.  The  voyage 
must  in  fact  occupy  so  many  months,  that  the  most  san^ 
guine  cannot  yet  dwell  upon  the  scene  airaiting  them  at 
its  termination  with  any  degree  of  interest;  and  those  M4ko' 
ha,ve  perused  the  accounts  of  the  former  embassy,  com- 
menced too  as  it  was  under  better  prospects,  can  scarcely 
anticipate  either  public  success  or  private  gratification  from 
any  events  likely  to  occur  during  our  progress  throu^ 
China. 

We  sailed  from  Spithead  in  company  with  hi*  Majesty^s 
brig  Lyra,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's ship  General  Hewitt,  Captain  Walter  Campbell, 
taken  up  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  bulkier  articles  of  the  stores  and  presents. 

-  On  the  18th  of  February  we  reached  Funchal  roads,  where 
we  found  his  Majesty's  ship  Phaeton,  proceeding  to  St.  Helena 
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with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  his  Majesty's  ship  Niger,  bound 
to  America  with  the  Right  Honourable  C.  Bagot,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States.  Both  these  ships  had  experienced  very  bad  weather, 
which  we  had  fortunately  escaped  by  being  delayed  a  few 
days  at  Portsmouth.  We  left  the  roads  the  same  evenings 
and  proceeded  in  company  with  the  Lyra  and  Hewitt  to 
lat,  20^  04'.  south  and  Ion.  31^  44'.  west,  where  we  separated,* 
they  continuing  their  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
while  we  directed  our  course  to  the  Brazils,  always  an  object 
of  attrnction,  but  more  particularly  so  at  the  present  mQ« 
ment,  when  the  residence  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  give 
tp  South  America  a  high  degree  of  political  interest. 
.  The  Bnibftssador  and  Captain  Maxwell  had  the  less  hesi- 
t^tictn  in  thus  diverging  from  the  regular  course,  as  the 
fiwperiority  in  sailing  of  the  Alceste  over  the  other  ships 
iend«r^d  it  nearly  certain  that  no  prolongation  of  the 
voyage  generally  would  thereby  be  produced. 

3liBt  March,  1816.^— Anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. The  morning  found  us  nearly  in  the  centre  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles. 
An  opeoipg  between  two  extremes  of  land  marked  the  en- 
trance of  the  barbonr ;  on  the  right  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz, 
on  the  left  that  of  Saint  Lucie.  The  ranges  presented  in 
Qtpst  pHt099  cpnicial  summits,  and  although  one  has  especially 
obtained  the  appeUati<)ii  of  Sugar  Loaf,  it  is  rather  from  its 
sv^pfwor  precipitous  height,  than  from  being  singular  in  its 
s]9#pe^    At  this  distance  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  prin^ 
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cipctlljr  deiivied  from  the  extent  and  impieBsive  v»i6ty>4)f 
the  formB  assumed  by  the  different  ranges*  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  seemed  sdbout  tbre^  quarters  4>f  dt  mile  iQ 
breadth;  and  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  relative  distanees 
were  marked  by  the  positi^  of  the  clouds  resting,  upon  their 
summits,  formed  the  back  ground.  On  approachi^ig  nearer 
to  the  entrance  the  scene  became  indescribably  sublime  aivd 
beautiful;  the  mountains  that  had  fcormed  the  amphitheatfe 
Oa  a  nearer  view  divided  themselves  into  islandaand  separate 
headlands;  several  were  thickly,  though  perhaps  hot  loftily^ 
wooded.  Fortifications,  detached  houses,  villages^  Md  con«* 
ventSy  occupied  difierent  positions;  the  eye  wandered  it| 
rapturous  observation  overati  endless  variety  of  picturesque 
combinations,  presenting  a  totality  of  wonderou^  scenery, 
detached  parts  of  which  were  within  the  reach  of  the  painter, 
but  the  general  effect  must  equaily.defy  pictorial  and  verbal 
description.  In  variety  of  expression  the  scene  somewhat 
resembled  the  harbour  pf  Constantinople,  but  the.  festaias 
of  nature  are  here  on  a  grander  scale. 

The  death  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  occurred 
yesterday,  has  commuqicatjed,  a  character  of  noisy  and  lut 
minous  melancholy  to  the  harbour  and  environs  of  the  town^ 
Guns  are  fired  every  five  minutes  from  the  ships  and  bat- 
teries, and  tlie  convents  and  chi»:ches  are  illuminated.  Her 
majesty  had  an  attack  of  illness  »ix  weeks  since,  from  which 
period  she  gradually  sunk  under  the  infirmities  of  age.  The 
king  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  notwithstanding  her 
unfortunate  derangement,  never  omitted  the  daily  domertic 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  regard*    Her  insanity  was  not 
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uninterrupted,  and  it  is  said  that  her  remarks  during  her 
lucid  intervals  displayed  ability,  and  probably  produced  the 
greater  effect  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  made. 

No  decisive  line  has  been  adopted  by  this  court  respect- 
ing the  Spanish  revolted  provinces.  Neutrality  armed,  and 
equal  to  eventual  hostility,  would  seem  the  present  intention. 
Artiguez,  formerly  a  smuggler,  afterwards  employed  to  proi 
tect  the  revenue,  at  present  master  of  Monte  Video  and 
twenty  other  towns,  appears  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
amongst  the  Spanish  patriots.  Originally  possessed  of  pro- 
perty and  personal  influence,  he  seems  by  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise to  have  acquired  and  maintained  considerable  advan- 
tages over  his  competitors  by  a  permanency  of  system  in  his 
administration,  a  want  of  which  has  been  the  great  cause  of 
weakness  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
place  are  represented  as  well  inclined  to  England,  whose  pro* 
tection  and  rule  they  would  gladly  accept ;  they  are  only 
united  with  Artigue;;  in  a  determination  to  resist  Old  Spain. 

We  landed  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  were  most  hospi- 
tably received  by  Mr.  Chamberlais,  the  British  consul  and 
charg6  d'afiviires.  He  immediately  commenced  to  perform 
his  promise  of  shewing  us  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  we  rode  with 
him  to  Bottofogo  beach,  the  favourite  drive  of  the  prin- 
cesses and  ladies  of  Rio.  An  arm  of  the  sea  is  here  so  com-* 
pletely  inclosed  by  headlands,  that  it  has  the  appearance 
and  name  of  a  lake.  We  rode  along  a  lane,  not  unlike 
parts  of  England,  with  this  difference,  that  the  hedges  were 
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forjQied  by  choice-ishrubs.;.  the  brilliancy  of  the  rerdioe,  e?en 
at  this  Ainfavourable.seafion^  particularly  attracted  our  notice. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  house  is  in  the  suburb  or  village  of  Catetii 
deriving  its  name  from  the  small  stream  the  Cateti,  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch  near  the  village. 

On  the, 25th  we  visited  the  Russian  consul,  Mn  Langs- 
dorf  *,  who  resides  during  the.  hot  season  in  a  cottage  near 
the. summit  of .  the  Corcovado  hjll,  vulgarly. called  Lord 
Hood's  Nose.  His  object  in  selecting  this  situation  is,  both 
to  avoid  the  heat  and  to  pursue  his  researches  in  natural 
history.  Uniting  science  to  enthusiasm,  he  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  adding  to  his  collection,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  favourite  studies,  he  defies  every  species  of  fatigue  and 
inconvenience.  The  whole  of  the  road,  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit,  presented  a  succession  of 
beautiful  scenery.  An  immense  ravine,  richly  and  imper* 
viously  wooded,  occupied  the  bottom,  and  the  ascent  rose 
in^  undiminished  verdure  and  fertility  to  all  the  sublimity  of 
mountain  magnificence.  /The  total  failure  of  the  rains  this  sea-* 
son  has  taken  much  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  verdure,  and 
the  variety,  of  the  flowers,  with  which  the  earth  and  trees  are 
usually  covered ;  enough,  however,  still  remained  to  saturate 
the  unaccustomed  eye.  The  rexia,  mimosa,  acacia,  and  fern, 
grow  to  the  size  of  large  trees ;  and  the  shrubs,  which  in 
England  are  the  reward  of  labour  and  artificial  aid,  here 
swarm  in  all  the  wild  profusion  of  bounteous  na|;ure.  The 
air,  earth,  and  water,  are  in  this  country  ever  teeming  with 

♦  Mr.  Langsdorf  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  one  of  the  companions 
of  Krasenstem, 
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new  productions,  the  elements  are  ever  generating,  and 
nature  ner^  rests  from  the  exercise  of  her  creative  Acuities. 
Here  and  there  a  house  was  seen  peeping  from  the  midst  of 
the  woody  ravine,  as  if  to  shew  that  no  place  was  secure 
from  the  tread  of  adventurous  man* 

When  near  the  summit,  and  on  approaching  the  stream 
which  supplies  the  aqueduct,  we  observed  an  European  lady^ 
with  her  nurse  and  child,  in  a  recess  of  the  rock ;  her  dress^ 
appearai^ce,  and  occupation  (that  of  reading),  presented^ 
from  their  civilised  combination,  a  most  striking  contrast 
tO'  the  uncultivated  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  surrounded 
u».  The  lady  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Langsdorf,  and  she  sqon 
joined  us  at  the  cottage,  where  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  Mr.  Langsdorf  just  returned  from  an  excursion,  and  in 
his  costume  of  naturalist,  that  is,  with  as  few  clothes  as  the 
exercise  he  had  to  go  through,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
required.  He  gave  us  a  very  cordial  reception,  and,  when 
we  had  partaken  of  some  r^eshments,  conducted  us  round 
the  beautiful  woods  immediately  adjacent  to  his  retreat. 
There  is  a  point  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  his  cottage, 
from  whence  the  sea  was  visible  on  the  other  side  of  the 
range  to  which  Corcovado  belongs ;  the  city,  the  bay,  and 
Catete  were  below,  and  around  us  were  all  the  grandest 
features  of  mountain  scenery. 

On  the  road  we  overtook  a  boy  of  the  Bottecoodoo  tribe, 
in  the- service  of  Mr,  Langsdorf;  he  was  described  as  pos- 
sessing much  of  the  characteristic  untameability  of  his  tribe, 
aboriginal  in  the  Brazils.  Faithful  to  his  trust,  disposed  to 
service,  but  ever  ready  to  resort  to  the  impenetrable  wilds 
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of  hi3  native  woods  for  security  against  oppressioOy  or  at^ 
tempts  upon  his  personal  freedom.  In  feature  aad  person 
this  boy  resembled  the  Malay s,  and  to  judge  from  the  ex^ 
piiession  of  his  countenance,  :the  moral  character  of  the 
tribe  might  also  be  supposed  similar.  The  Mogris  are  a 
more  numerous  tribe  of  aboriginal  Brazilians :  they  would 
appear,  like  other  barbarians,  to  pay  almost  equal  adoration 
to  the  good  and  evil  spirit  The  few  BraziUans  to  be  met 
with  in  St.  Sebastian,  are  employed  in.  the  arsenal,  or  in 
rowing  the  royal  barge  and  a  few  other  boats. 

"We  observed  some  Brazil  pine  txees,  which,  though  not 
large,  were  very  beautiful ;  the  tops  were  flat  and  umbra- 
geous. Wild  pineapples,  in  places,  assisted  in  forming  the 
hedges.  The  aloe  grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is 
frequently  seen  amidst  the  branches  of  the  mangoe  and 
other  large  trees. 

March  26. — Our  next  excursion  was  to  Tejeuca,  where 
the  object  of  atti-action  is  a  fine  cascade.  We  breakfasted 
at  Lord  Beresford^s,  a  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  cultivated  grounds  about  Lord  Beresford's, 
gave  a  more  pleasing  character  to  the  landscape,  while  the 
Organ  and  Pipe  mountains,  with  their  singular  peaks,  seen  in 
the  distance,  preserved  enough  of  the  characteristic  sublimity 
of  Brazilian  scenery.  The  king  has  a  villa  in  the  vicinity, 
only  remarkable  for  the  gateway,  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  entrance  to  Sion  House.  The  scenery,  in  ascending  the 
mountain,  did  not  differ  in  general  expression  from  what  we 
had  before  seen ;  the  trees  were,  however,  loftier,  but  still 
narrow  in  girth ';  the  old  road  skirted  the  mountain-stream* 
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by.  which  the  great  cascade  is  formed,  and  the  eye  is,  in  the 
rainy  season,  delighted  with  a  succession  of  lesser  water- 
falls: these,  from  the  unusual  drought  of  the  season,  were 
completely  dried  up.  After  having  travelled  over  a  very 
bad  road  for  at  least  eight  miles,  we  reached  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  Conde  D^Aseca,  who  is  also  the  proprietor 
of  the  district  of  Tejeuca,  an  estate  which,  in  magnificence 
of  scenery  and  variety  of  production,  probably  surpasses 
the  possessions  of  any  other  European  nobleman.  Here  we 
dismounted,  and  following  a  rude  path  (commanding  a  view 
of  a  fresh  water  lake,  which  receives  the  several  streams 
forming  the  cascade),  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
reached  the  waterfall  itself,  even  in  this  dry  season  a  most 
beautiful  object.  The  perpendicular  descent  exceeded  one 
hundred  feet,  and  the  breadth  was  more  considerable.  The 
water,  after  this  descent,  at  first  forms  an  irregular  basin, 
from  whence  it  falls  over  a  less  precipitous  ridge,  and,  di- 
viding into  streams  through  a  small  valley,  finds  its  way  to 
the  lake.  The  cascade  and  basin  are  overhung  by  large 
trees,  and  the  whole  is  beautifully  enclosed  by  woods  and 
projections  of  the  rocl£ ;  a  hollow  in  the  rock  supplies  a  seat, 
and  a  fragment  rudely  levelled  affords  a  table  to  those  who 
visit  the  scene.  A  Portuguese  nobleman  was  drowned  not 
long  since  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  basin,  while  his 
brother-in-law  and  a  servant  contemplated  his  struggles, 
either  with  the  listlessness  of  indiflference,  or  the  stupid 
astonishment  of  fear. 

St  Sebastian,  viewed  from  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
appears  to  be  built  in  a  semicircle ;  the  strefets  are  generally 
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at  right  angles*  The  public  buildings  are  neither  numerous 
nor  deserving  of  notice  in  point  of  architecture.  The  little 
state  and  splendour  belonging  to  St  Sebastian,  is  to  be  fomid 
ia  the  churches :  in  these  buildings  the  Grecian  cross  is  the 
prevailing  form:  the  shrines  and  altars  are  handsomely 
decorated,  and  the  service  is  performed  with,  much  ma^ 
nificence.  The  royal  garden,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
•heretofore,  does  not  now  repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit.  Al- 
though the  aqueduct  forms  a  picturesque  object  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  is  neither  tastefully  nor  substantially  built;  the 
work,  however,  must  have  been  raised  at  a  considerable 
expense,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  is  carried;  near  the  town  it  consists  of  a  double 
row  of  arches:  the  water-course  commences  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  Corcovado  mountain. 

To  strangelrs  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  of  the  Brasuk 
must  appear  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of  its  owner,  or  even 
of  his  representative :  the  open  space  in  which  it  stands  is 
the  only  exterior  mark  of  a  royal  residence,  for  otherwise 
the  building  itself  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a,  barraqk, 
or  a  large  magazine.  The  houses  of  the  ministers  and  prin- 
.cipal  noblemen,  though  spacious,  are  not  handsome;  and  ,iQ 
general  the  residences  of  the  better  class  of  inhabitants  do 
not  denote  any  attention  to  elegance  of  architecture,  or 
even  the  more  useful  circumstance  of  adaptation  to  the 
xlimate  is  neglected.  Shops  and  warehouses  compose  the 
streets,  which  were  certainly  less  offensive  from  filth  than  I 
had  expected.  Slaves  in  considerable  numbers,  performing 
the  severer  parts,  of  labour,  some  mulattoes^  a^  few  monks 
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and  nuns,  to  M^hich  may  be  added  the  officers  and  crews 
of  ships  in  the  harbour,  constitute  the  pedestrians  in  tfaie 
streets :  the  better  classes  of  residents  in  St.  Sebastian  and 
its  vicinity,  apparently  avoiding  the  heat  with  as  much  care 
as  English  gentlemen  in  Calcutta.    Large  ill-shaped  cabrio- 
lets, drawn  by  two  horses,  are  the  general  vehicles,  and  are 
certainly  much  better  conveyances  than  their  exterior  would 
seem  to  promise.     I  should  be  led  to  imagine,  from  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  and 
the  want  of  social  spirit,  that  the  opera-house  must  be  too 
large  for  the  audience  j  the  music  is  said  to  be  good,  and 
the  corps  de  ballet  is  at  present  assisted  by  some  French 
dimcers.    Were  an  opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  Portuguese 
drama  from  the  pieces  represented  at  St.  Sebastian,  the 
art  must  be  pronounced  in  its  infancy:  coarse,  indecent 
buffoonery  is  the  general  character;  and  foreigners-  who 
understand  the  language,  but  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  rational  amusement  afforded  at  theatres  in  Europe,  sel- 
doifn  irequent  the  house  except  on  opera  nights.   The  square 
411  which  the  opera-house  stands,  whenever  finished,  will  \)t 
iht  best  part  of  the  town.   Strangers  unprovided  with  letters 
tif  introduction  wiQ  find  the  public  accommodation  at  jSt. 
Sebastian  most  uncomfortable.    The  casas  or  coffee-houses 
are  dirty,  inconv^ent,  and  ill  supplied,  and  seldom  furnish 
lodging. 

I  was  prevented,  by  other  occupations,  from  accompanyr 
ing  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  botanical  garden,  which 
isr  very  mueh  neglected  by  the  government,  and  owes  its 
continued  existence  to  the  persevering  enthusiasm  of  th^ 
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geotteman  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  The  tea  plant,  under 
the  namgenent  of  some  Chinese^  flourishes  here,  and 
mighty  BO. doubt,  with  proper  encouragement,  be  cultivated 
to  an  extent  most  beneficial  to  the  colony  itself,  and  the 
reyenues  of  the  state. 

The  population  of  St.  Sebastian  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  slaves,  and  the  renaainder  consists  of  Europeans  and 
mulattoes.  The  agricultural  and  other  severe  labour  is 
aknost  entirely  performed  by  slaves  j  for,  until  very  lately, 
not  only  Europeans  but  mulattoes  considered  themselves 
degraded  by  such  employments.  The  mechanics  were  for* 
merly  all  mulattoes;  at  present,  however,  the  residence  of 
the  court  has  encouraged  not  only  Portuguese,  but  other 
Europeans,  to  establish  themselves  as  artificers.  Slaves  are 
here,  as  elsewhere,  a  most  valuable  article  of  property,  a 
nude  selling  from  jthirly  to  forty  pounds.  The  return  to  the 
owners  would,  however,  seem  more  frequently  to  be  in  a 
share  of  their  wages,  than  in  the  value  of  the  commoditiefj 
produced  by  their  labour.  It  is  the  practice  to  send  the 
slaves  out  in  the  morning,  with  directions  to  bring  home  in 
the  evening  a  certain  ^um  of  money,  supposed  to  be  a  l^ge 
proportion  of  their  daily  earnings;  any  overplus  belongs  to 
the  slave :  deficiency  is  punished  with  more  or  less  sjeverity, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  individual ;  but  i^ 
general  the  treatment  is  not  cruel.  Twenty  thousand  sl^vefr 
are  supposed  to  have  been  imported  last  year,  a  number 
exceeding  that  of  former  years,  in  consequence  of  the  abo-- 
lition  of  the  slave  trade  apprehended  from  the  interferepqe 
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The  sight  of  a  slave  ship,  or  a  visit  to  the  slave  market, 
mu^  at  once  destroy  the  influence  of  arguments  derived 
from  expediency :  beauties  bestowed  by  nature  .to  adorn 
the  softer  sex,  and  strength  to  dignify  the  rougher,  equally 
form  sources  of  enhancement  in  price,  and  exposure  to  the. 
purchaser.  Though  curiosity  may  stimulate  to  the  view  of 
such  a  scene,  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  will  generally 
hurry  us  away  in  disgust  before  the  baser  motive  has. been 
gratified.  The  danger  of  insurrection,  that  might  be  ap. 
prehended  from  the*  large  proportion  home  by  the  slaves  to 
the  rest  of  the  population,  iiS  in  some  measure  counteracted 
by  their  belonging  to  nations  of  Africa  differing  from  each 
other  in  language  and  habits,  and  possessing  no  point  of 
similitude  or  union,  but  their  enslaved  condition.  At.Bahia; 
the  former  capital  of  the  Brazils,  where  the  slaves  are  gene- 
rally from  one  nation,  insurrections^  are  frequent.  Great 
varieties  of  national  character  are  observed  by  slave-  mer- 
chants among  the  Africans;  those  from  the  Gold  Coast  are 
considered  the  most  intelligent;  it  would  not,  however, 
seem,  that  the  differences  are  as  much  attended  to,  or  as 
well  understood,  as  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India: 

St.  Sebastian,  althougK  at  present  the  residence  of  a  courts 
iind  within  seven  weeks'  sail  of  Europe,  is  many  degrees  in- 
ferior, in  all  that  contributes  to  the  comforts  of  civilised 
life,  to  the  English  settlements  in  India.  The  state  of  lite- 
rature is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  total  impossibility  of 
purchasing  books,  either  of  amusement  or  science;  there 
is  indeed  a  public  library  in  the  city,,  but  as  ill  supplied  as 
it  is  unfrequented.. 

Thirty  or  forty  English  mercantile  houses  are  established 
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at  St.. Sebastian,  and  the  export  trade  is  gimost  entirely  in 
tfaeir  bands :  their  imports  consist  in  English  mapufacture,. 
and  all  the  produce  of  Europe  which  can  be  required  in  the 
Brazils ;  their  exports  from  St.  Sebastian  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  hides,  the  cotton  of  Pernambuco  being  so  superior,  that 
but  little  of  this  commodity  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Rio  co£fee  holds  the  third  rank  in  the  European  market. 
Portuguese  merchants  are  the  growers  of  the  raw  produce, 
which  is.  conveyed  by.  them  to  the  port,  where  it  is  sold  to 
the  English  exporter.  It  is  asserted  that  the  trade  of  the 
Brazils  has  lately  become. unprofitable  to  the  foreign  mer* 
chants,  from  the  excess  of  capital  employed  in  it,  and  that 
European  produce  is  at  present  sold  below  prime  cost; 
another  opinion  would  attribute  existing  circumstances  to 
a  participation  in  the  general  stagnation  of  commerce,  pro* 
diiced  by  transitory  causes.  The  customs  at  the  poet  of  St. 
Sebastian  are  stated  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds^  per  annum.  Land,  in  and  near  the  city,  sells  high, 
as  capitalists,,  from  the  absence  of  public  securities,  employ 
their  surplus  funds  in  building.. 

.  Articles  of  living  are  dear  and  of  inferior  quality,  arising 
entirely  from  the  want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthier  inhabitants ;  coarse  in  their  own  diet,  consisting 
^principally  of  beef  and  a  very  thick  vegetable  soup,  the 
richest  Brazilian  Portuguese  are  either  too  indolent  or  too 
parsimonious  to  secure  improvement  in  supplies  for  the  table, 
by  giving  a  larger  price  for  articles  of  superior  quality ;  and 
although  the  climate  and  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil  would 
sidmit  of  combining  the  productions  of  the  east  and  west. 
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comparathrdy  few  of  the  European  fruiu  and  Vegetable  are 
common  A  the  market^  and  even  potatoes,  the  indigenooA 
vegetable  of  America,  are  not  always  procurable.  Grapes 
hare  lately  been  cultivated  with  success. 

The  depth  of  the  soil  on  the  hills,  composed  chiefly  of 
disintegrated  granite  and  felspar,  is  most  remarkable ;  and^ 
in  the  rainy  season,  masses  have  been  known  to  give  away 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  men  and  herds  of  cattle  in  one  com- 
mon destruction.  An  instance  of  this  calamity  occurred 
four  or  five  years  since,  and  was  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  heavy  iall  of  rain,  which  lasted  only  two  hours.  Though 
periodical,  the  rains  are  not  so  regular  as  in  India  and  other 
tropical  climates ;  they  fall  in  violent  showers,  seldom  lasting 
more  than  three  hours  in  a  day.  The  present  season  had 
been  remarkably  dry,  and  great  apprehensions  were  enter* 
tained  of  the  failure  of  forage  for  the  cattle.  Beasts,  intended 
for  the  market,  are  driven  from  a  distance  of  some  hundred 
miles  in  the  interior  at  a  very  smart  pace,  and  as  they  are 
not  kept  any  length  of  time  to  be  fattened,  the  badness  of 
the  meat  is  a  necessary  consequence.  The  climate  of  Rio 
Janeiro  is  so  salubrious,  that  a  naval  hospital,  established 
some  years  since  at  St.  Sebastian,  was  discontinued,  from 
being  found  unnecessary.  In  the  month  of  March  the  height 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  was  112%  and  in  a  cool  room 
78^,  in  a  less  favourable  ^tuation  it  stood  at  84\  The  water 
at  St.  Sebastian  is  not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  is  said  to 
be  wholesome. 

Although  the  protracted  residence  of  the  Prince  Regent 
at  the  Brazils  may  have  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his  £u^ 
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ropean  domiaions,  it  has  probBbly  been  ihtb  ineaiur  of  arrest- 
itig  the  contagion  of  insnrrectioa  Ukely  to  have  spread  from 
Ihe  Spanish  provinces.  By  considering  the  Brazils  as  a  king*- 
dom  in  itsdf,  all  restraint  belonging  to  colonial  policy  hate 
been  removed,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country.  The  militia,  amounting  to  four  or 
five  thousand  m^^  constitute  the  usual  military  force  of  the 
provinces ;  they  are  ill  disciplined^  and  would  be  completely 
inefficient  agaiast  an  European  enemy.  An  army  of  o1> 
senration,  composed  principally  of  the  troops  lately  arrived 
from  Portugal,  has  been  assembled  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
additional  reinforcemeots,  daily  expiected,  will  be  dispatched 
to  the  same  quarter.  These  preparations  are  intended  merely 
as  a  demonstration ;  the  government  of  the  Brazils  having 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  contest,  but  allowing  the  tra^ 
with  Buenos  Ayres  to  continue  uninterrupted. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  lately  driven 
from  the  head  of  affairs  at  Buenos  Ayres,  seeking  a  refuge  in 
the  Brazils,  and  still  maintaining  a  connexion  with  the  infant 
state,  directed  to  effecting  theii*  restoration  to  the  supreme 
power,  without  being  reminded  of  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  more  modem  Italian  republics,  where 
the  greatest  external  danger  did  not  check  the  force  of  in- 
testine divisions.  Civil  conmiotion  would  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  elements  of  popular  governments ;  and  lookiog  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  may  perhaps  be  asserted, 
that  the  conflict  of  factions,  nearly  equally  balanced^  is 
necessary  to  their  healthful  existence. 

To  pretend  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of 
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*^ the  rnhabitants  of  St.  iSebastiaiiv^^in  a  residence  ofa-fev 
days,  would  be  absurd;  it  is  only  possible  to  record  the 
sentiments  of  others,  who  may  have  had  the  means  of  as- 
riving  at  correct  conclusions  upon  the.  subject,  and  these 
would  lead  to  rather  an  unfavourable  view  of  the  state  of 
society.  The  refinements  of  social  intercourse  are  little  cul- 
tivated by  the  higher  orders,  who  arebdiind  corresponding 
classes  in  Europe  in  the  habits  and  acquirements  ;of  civilized 
life;  they  neither  like  nor  encourage  communication  with 
foreigners ;  court  etiquette,  and  the  superstitious  observaoeee 
of  the  catholic  religion,  are  their  chief  occupations.  Tl^ir 
attention  to  outward  decorum  in  the  conduct  of  women  is 
mdst. strict;  a  married  lady  would  be  considered  guilty  cf 
impropriety  who  appeared  in  public  :with  any  gentleman 
but  a  very  near  relation ;  a  brother  is  the  limit  to  the  quali- 
fication of  an  escort.  The  accounts,  of  travellers  would, 
however,^  induce  a  belid*  that  evai  the  forms  of  propriety 
are  not  much  attended  to  by  the  Jadies  of  Brazil;  such  ob- 
servations, although  too  often,  given  as  general,  are  only 
applicable  to  the  particular  classes  that  come  more  inuzie- 
diately  under  the  notice  of  strangers ;  and  with  respect 
to  thosC)  country  and  climate  seldom  make  any  material 
diflTerencei 

The  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  Brazils  towards 
Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  naturally  led  lis  to 
expect  siniilar  attentions,  and  we  anticipated  with  much 
satisfaction  our  immediate  establishment  on  shore  in  some 
house  provided  by  the  public  authorities.  Whether  the  dif- 
ference of  treatmeat  w«  experienced  is  to  be  attribu^d 
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wholly  to  the  stagnation  in  all  affairs  of  state^  produced  by 
the  recent  death  of  the  queen,  or  partly  to  any  other  cause 
more  permanent  in  its  operation,  is  of  little  importance  to 
determine ;  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  force  of  the 
precedents  alluded  to  was  not  admitted  by  the  Portuguese 
ministers,  and  a  house  was  formally  refused.  The  hospitality 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  supplied  the  deficiency,  and  as  his  house 
was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  so  large  a  party  with 
beds,  apartments  at  the  houses  of  two  English  merchants, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  were  obtained  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  embassy. 

-  The  body  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  deposited  on  the' 
23d  in  the  convent  of  Ajuda.  Great  expectations  had  bdeii> 
raised  respecting  the  funeral  procession,  which  certainly 
were  not  realized ;  the  only  remarkable  circumstance  was 
the  dress  of  the  chief  mourners,  described  as  being  the  an- 
eient  mourning  costume  of  the  Portuguese  nobility :  they 
were  eight  in  number,  and  each  was  accompanied  by  a  ser- 
vant in  rich  livery,  bearing  his  armorial  shield ;  the  dress^ 
from  the  distance  at  which  I  observed  it,  resembled  that  of 
priests.  There  was  a  levee  on  the  28th,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving  the  condolence  of  the  nobles,  the  persons  attached  to 
the  court  and  government,  and  of  the  foreign  ministers.  As 
it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  no  public  reception  of 
the  embassy,  on  account  of  the  event  that  had  just  occurred, 
the  king  was  pleased  to  admit  Lord  Amherst,  accompanied 
by  the  secretary  of  embassy,  to  a  private  audience  on  the 
following  day.    The  reception  took  place  in  the  apartment 
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where  the  pubUc  levee  is  held,  but  no  office*  of  tlid  court, 
except  the  chamberlains,  were  in  waiting.  .  . 

The  failure  of  the  wind  did  not  allow  of  our  sailing  until 
Sunday,  the  31st  of  March,  when  I  bade  adieu  to  the  Brazils^ 
with  those  feelings  of  regret  which  the  hasty  view  of  a  very 
iMteresting  country  must  ever  leave  in*  the  mind,  when  cu- 
riosity is  less  satisfied  with  what  has  been  observed,  thau 
disappointed  at  the  impossibility  of  being  more  completely, 
gratified. 

'  We  anchored  in  Table  Bay  on  the  18th  of  April*  The 
Lyra  had  arrived  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  the  Hewitt  :om 
the  13th  of  April:  they  were  both  dispatched  on  the  26th 
of  April,  and  the  Alceste  was  detained  until  the  6th  of  May  ,^ 
as  we  were  now  fully  confident  of  overtaking  them  within, 
a  few  days,  if  not  hours,  after  their  reaching  Java.  Mr. 
Somerset,  son  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  went  with  Captaia 
Hall  in  the  Lyra,  it  being  the  intention  of  Lord  Amherst  ta 
attach  him  to  his  guard  on  his  arrival  in  China. 

•  The  land  of  Africa,  bold  and  barren,  does  not  want  rugged 
sublimity ;  and  the  Table  Mountain,  from  its  form  and  elcn 
vation,  is  a  striking  object.  Cape  Town  itself  is  so  completely; 
European  that  it  excites  little  interest,  at  least  to  those, 
coming  from  the  west.  The  recollections  however  which  I 
retain  of  my  touching  here  on  my  voyage  homewards  tell 
me  jthat  the  impression  is  different  on  coming  from  India; 
the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  streets,  the  invigorating 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  healthful  complexions  of  the 
Europeans,  then  give  an  anticipation  of  what  have  long: 
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beea  the  bbjects  of  aoxious,  expectation — the  aspect. and 
pleasures  of  home.  .  i 

. '  I  a$ceiided  the  Table  Mountain  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival,  and  after  a  tedioufi  and  fatiguing  ^^alk  of  more  than 
three  hours  reached  the  summit,  from  whence  there  is  no 
yiew  that  repays  the  fatigue.  The  composition  of  the  mounj- 
tain  has  been  a  subject  of  interest  and  enquiry  among  geolo^- 
gists,  chiefly  from  the  supposed  :exi$tence  of  a  mass  of  native 
irdd  near  the  summit;  of  this  however,  after  the  most  diUgent 
search,  we  could  discover  no  traces.  The  story,  thereforet 
of  the  iron  formerly  observed,  haying  been  part  of  an  anchor 
conveyed  to  the  spot  in  a  frolic,  seems  well  founded.  ; 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  deriving  its  principal 
beauty  from  the  varieties  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  witfe 
which  the  ground  is  covered  later  in  the  year,  was  seen  t# 
great  disadvantage  at  this  season,  when  the  winter  is  com^^ 
njencing. 

I,  with  some  others,  made  the  usual  excursions  to  Con* 
stantia,  and  to  Stellingbosch,  a  village,  thirty  miles  from 
ithe  Cape,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Mr. 
Rynevelt,  the  landroost  of  the  district.  I  went  from  thence 
to  Pari  Berg,  so  named  from  a  remarkable  mass  of  granite 
on  the  summit,  resembhng  in  shape  an  enormous  pearl,  and 
returned  by  the  Tiger  Berg  mountain  to  Cape  Town. 
.  -We  sailed  from  Simon's  Bay,  whither  the  Alceste  had  gone 
^fter  landing  the  Embassador  at  Table  Bay,  and  having 
passed  within  sight  of  St.  Paul's  and  Amsterdam  Iskndi?, 
we  arrived  at  Anjere  Eoads  on  the  9th  of  June,  where  we 
found, the  Lyra,  that  had  preceded  us  only  two  days;  the 
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General  Hewitt  was  in  sight,  standing  towards  Batavia 
Boads. 

10th  of  June,  1816. — ^We  have  received  every  possible  at- 
tention from  Mr.  Mac  Gregor,  the  master  attendant.  On 
the  11th  Lieut.  Col.  Yule,  of  the  Bengal  army,  resident  of 
the  Bantam  district,  arrived  at  Anjere  from.Seeram  (or. 
Serang),  and  arrangements  were  made  for  our  departure  to 
Batavia  on  the  following  morning.  The  majority  of  the 
party  travelled  in  carriages  to  Seeram,  while  Messrs.  Abel 
and  Havell,  the  physician  and  artist  of  the  embassy,  pro-^ 
ceed^d  in  doolies,  for  the  purpose  of  following  their  respec- 
tive pursuits  with  greater  facility  than  the  more  rapid  mode 
of  conveyance  would  permit.  These  doolies  are  somewhat 
longer  thad  a  palankeen,  with  a  raised  penthouse  roof,  built 
of  bamboo;  they  take  little  time  in  constructing,  and  though 
sufficiently  capacious,  are  not  heavy ;  the  poles  are  fixed  at 
the  side,  and  not  in  the  centre,  as  in  a  palankeen,  and  are 
either  an  entire  piece  or  separate^  according  to  the  number 
of  bearers  employed. 

The  road  to  Seeram  was  through  a  wild  picturesque 
country,  with  the  ground  of  various  declivity.  The  cocoa- 
nut  tree  predominated  near  Anjere;  as  we  advanced  into 
the  interior  the  trees  were  of  different  species.  Great  va- 
rieties of  the  palm  grow  on  the  island ;  the  sugar-tree,  from 
whence  the  Java  sugar  is  expressed,  is  amongst  them. 
Plantations  of  bamboo  were  large  and  frequent;  the  uses 
to  which  this  tree  is  applied  are  so  various,  that  the  domes- 
tic  economy  of  the  natives  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist 
without  it ;  the  house  which  protects  them  from  the  weather. 
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and  almost  every  article  of  household  furniture,  is  made  of 
bamboo;  and  they  have  attained  so  much  excellence  ia 
the  workmanship,  that  the  most  perfect  civilization  could 
scarcely  supply  an  advantageous  substitute. 

We  reached  Chilligong,  half  way  to  Seeram,  at  the  time 
of  the  weekly  market,  where  the  different  articles  for  sale, 
chiefly  such  as  were  intended  for  immediate  consumption, 
were  arranged  with  much  neatness.  Fish,  ready  dressed^ 
sweetmeats,  cooling  beverages,  the  areca-nut,  and  beetles- 
leaf,  were  the  principal  commodities.  Some  common  cloths, 
intended  for  kubayas,  or  other  parts  of  the  native  dress,  with 
articles  of  coarse  jewellery,  were  also  exposed  for  sale.  The 
kubaya  is  a  cloth  rolled  round  the  body,  and  hanging  down 
between  the  legs.  The  bridges  were  universally  built  of 
bamboo,  and  covered  with  mats;  their  lightness,  and  elasr 
ticity  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  insecure ;  this  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  case,  unless  suffered  to  remain 
too  long  without  repair:  the  sudden  and  frequent  swelling 
of  the  small  streams,  from  heavy  showers,  would  under- 
mine bridges  of  more  solid  construction,  which,  from  being 
of  expensive  materials,  would  not  be  so  readily  or  so 
attentively  repaired.  Local  tradition  says,  that  the  sea 
formerly  came  up  as  far  as  Palabooler  Boolang„  a  village, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  between  Anjere  and 
Seeram.  The  city  of  Bantam,  formerly  the  principal  place 
to  which  Europeans  resorted  in  Java,  is  now  in  ruins :  the 
remains,  however,  attest  its  ancient  splendour;  and  if  the 
accounts  of  those  who  visited  it  are  to  be  credited,  the  form 
and  general  character  of  the  buildings  belong  to  Indian 
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architecture.  It  is  still  the  i*esidehce  of  the  snltan,  who  :has 
fcieased  to  be  an  independent  prince,  having  ceded  his  terril. 
tory  to  the  British  government,  and  accepted  a  stipend  iA 
return.  ^ 

The  reigning  sultan  died  during  the  stay  of  some  of  our 
party  at  the  Residency,  distant  six  miles  from  the  city ;  be 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  minor,  and  the  regency  was 
•entrusted  to  the  late  sultan's  uncle.  The  latter  chief  is  a 
man  of  singular  character,  and  eccentric  habits:  he  pro«- 
fesses  a  great  contempt  for  the  outward  trappings  of  dignity^ 
and,  indeed,  for  worldly  possessions.  In  the  simplicity,  and 
almost  meanness,  of  his  dress,  the  former  was  exhibited ; 
and  the  careless  profusion  with  which  he  expends  his  sti- 
pend, sufficiently  evinced  the  latter :  in  this  respect  he  very 
materially  differed  from  his  nephew,  who  was  extremely 
avaricious.  Much  persuasion  was  necessary  to  procure  his 
acceptance  of  the  regency,  as  he  preferred  the  less  laborious 
superintendance  of  a  village  lately  estabhshed  in  the  limits 
of  the  Bantam  district,  to  the  comparative  splendour  of  a 
stipendiary  court. 

There  was  much  land  under  the  plough,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Seeram,  but  the  district  in  general  exhibited, 
from  the  absence  of  cultivation,  the  effects  of  the  internal 
disturbances  to  which  the  province  has  been  subject  of  Jate 
years.  Aware  that  the  pepper  was  the  great  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  Dutch,  and  that  the  mode  employed  to  secure 
its  monopoly  was  the  great  source  of  oppression,  the  natives 
destroyed  all  the  plants  throughout  the  district;  and  al- 
though their  sentiments  towards  the  English  government 
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are,  from  the  totally  different  character  ef  the  administra-^ 
iiouf  extremely  favourable,  the  local  authorities  hiave  not 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  restoration  of  the  pepper  culture^ 
How  dreadful  must  have  been;  the  system  of  that  govern-f 
ment,  which  rendered  the  bounteous  gifts  of  nature  an  ob- 
ject of  .detestation  to  their  possessors !  Accounts  agree  ii> 
describing  the  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  country  in  this  dis- 
trict as  a  different  race  from  people  of  the  plains ;  they  are 
sisaller  in  stature,  and  speak  a  peculiar  language. 
:  The  Ingabis  of  the  Javanese  districts  is  a  municipal  officer 
answering  to  the  patella,  or  heads  of  villages,  in  southern 
India :  he  is  chief  of  the  police,  collects  the  revenue,  and  is. 
annually,  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  reports  of  those 
employed  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  district^ 
describe  crimes  as  neither  frequent  nor  of  great  enormity. 
Adherence  to  truth  appears  to  be  so  distinguishing  a  feature 
m  the  native  character,  that  it  has  been  found  difHcult. 
to  induce  prisoners,  on  their  trial,  to  act  upon  the  principle, 
of  pleading  not  guilty,  established  in  English  jurispru- 
dence. Imprisonment  for  debt  was  extremely  rare ;  and, 
iadeed,  civil  actions  in  general  were  unfrequent.  Allowed 
tp  plead*  their  own  cause,  the  natives  are  said  to  exhibit 
considerable  ingenuity,  more  especially  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses.  The  punchayet,  or  native  jury,  is  universally 
established ;  and,  indeed,  the  internal  economy  of  every  vil- 
htge  presents  an  interesting  similarity  with  those  of  southern 
India.  i 

The  first  part  of  the  road  from  Seeram  to  Chikandee, 
where  we  breakfasted,  had  nearly  the  same  appearance  as 
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the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Residency :  a  part  skirted  the 
Kalee  river,  and  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  froa  Chikandee 
M'e  crossed  the  Inderado,  a  wide  stream,  by  a  ferry ;  we 
travelled  afterwards  to  the  village  through  a  jungle,  always 
an  interesting  scene  to  those  who  have  seldom  witnessed  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  unclaimed,  and  therefore  un^^ 
changed  by  the  hand  of  man.  We  were  met  at  Tangerang, 
nearly  twenty  miles  distant  from  Batavia,  by  Captain  Wat- 
son, the  governor's  aid-de-camp,  who  had  prepared  refresh- 
ments for  us  in  the  house  of  a  Dutch  gentleman.  After 
leaving  Tangerang,  we  crossed,  by  a  ferry,  the  Chidanee 
river,  which,  if  I  have  not  been  mistaken,  is  the  same  that 
flows  from  Buitenzorg,  the  country  residence  of.  the  go* 
vemors.  From  the  last  stage  to  Batavia  we  at  first  had  the 
canal,  or  sloken,  on  our  right,  and  a  range  of  villas  on  our 
left ;  afterwards  passing  through  a  quarter  entirely  occupied 
by  Chinese,  and  another  quarter,  the  name  of  which  I  do 
not  recollect,  we  reached  Ryswick,  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  The  muddy  canals,  and  the  quantity  of  vegeta- 
tion in  the  vicinity,  give,  even  to  the  suburbs,  an  appearance 
of  insalubrity,  which,  however,  is  now  only  considered  a9 
belonging  to*  the  town  of  Batavia  itself..  Ryswick  House, 
although  at  a  distance  of  less  than  three  miles  from  the 
city,  is  considered  perfectly  healthy ;  and  the  cantonments 
at  Welterwreden  exhibit,  in  the  statft  of  the  troops,  an  in- 
stance of  uninterrupted  health  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other 
part  of  the  British  army  on  foreign  service. 

Of  late  years  Batavia  itself  has  ceased  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  wealthier  Europeans,  who  all  occupy  villas  in  the 
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suburbs  and  vidnity.  The  houses  originally  built  for  this 
class  axe  spacious,  but  wholly  devoid  of  architecture^  taste. 
The  Staadt  House  appeared  the  handsomest  building. 

Mixture  with  the  English  would  not  seem  to  have  ma- 
terially changed  the  habits  of  the  Dutch.  The' apartment 
over  the  canal  is  still  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Hollander^ 
and  the  cheroot  his  most  usual  companion.  The  figures  of 
birdsy  beasts,  and  occasionally  heathen  gods  or  goddesses, 
surmounting  the  walls  of  a  Dutch  vilU,  are  as  remarkable 
for  number  as  want  of  selection,  fixteraal  air  is  the  gr^lat 
object  of  dread  to  the  Dutch  in  Batavia.  A  strangfer  ob- 
serving their  glass  windows  and  closed  blinds,  can  scarcely 
believe  himself  within  six  degrees  of  the  equator,  or  admit 
that  any  class  of  persons  could  continue  to  act  in  defiance 
to  the  most  obvious  suggestions  of  common  sense.  The 
principle  upon  which  the  Dutch  excliide  the  external  air,  is 
the  danger  arising  from  checked  perspiration,  and.  the  con-^ 
sequent  necessity  of  maintaining  an  equal  degree  of  heat, 
not  aware  that  the  loaded  atmosphere  which  they  breathe 
in  their  closed  apartments,  is  in  itself  destructive  of  health; 
and  that  by  reducing  the  tone  of  the  system  generally,  they 
render  themselves  more  susceptible  of  disease,  and  more 
sensible  of  changes  in  the  temperature,  the  effects  of  which 
their  utmost  precautions  cannot  totally  exclude. 

In  Batavia  the  middling  classes,  including  n^echanics,  are 
generally  Chinese*,  the  descendants  of  former  settlers ;  they 

..  *  The  ialand  of  Fonnoea  has  been  the  great  seat  of  emigratKHi  fivim  China 
to  Batavia.  The  natives  of  this  island,  and  of  the  province  of  Fo^kien,  sur- 
pass the  rest  of  the  nation  in  enterprise,  engage  more  generaUy  in  distant 
navigation,  and  miHre  frequently  estabfisb  themaelies  in  tcmga  countries. 
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are  of  course  a  mixed  race$  afr  no  wonauen,  1  bdieve^  ever 
leave  China*  It  is  a  general. practice  with  the  wealthier 
Chinese  in  Batavia^  to  send  their  children  to  China. for 
education,  and,  contrary  to  what  has  been  supposed,  there 
are  several  instances  of  Chinese  returning  finally  to  their 
country,  after  an  absence  of  several  years.  To  speak  from 
my  own  observation  I  should  say,  that  there  was  not 'a  8uf-« 
ficient  difference  of  features  to  strike  the  eye  of  a  stranger, 
between  the  Javanese  and  Malays,  certainly  not  equal  to 
mark  any  supposed  difference  of  origin.  Few  African  slaves 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets* 

Caleches^  drawn  by  four  or  two  ponies,  clumsily  built, 
but  not  ill  adapted  to  the  climate,  are  generally  used  through^ 
out  the  European  possessions  in  Java.  Relays  of  horses, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  French  post,  are  stationed  upon 
all  the  great  roads.  The  ponies,  though  small,  are  acttve 
and  haidy :  probably  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  latter  quality 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  treatment.  Ponies  of  the  Beema 
breed  are  most  esteemed,  and  are  imported,  I  believe,  from 
the  island  of  Sumbawa. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  Griffith  and  I  left  Batavia,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Chanjore,  the  nearest  regency 
across  the  mountains.  On  our  arrival  at  Buitenjzorg,  the 
country  residence  of  the  governor,  distant  thirty-two  miles 
from  Batavia,  we  found  that  all  the  horses  oa  the  road  were 
held  in  readiness  for  the  governor,  who  was  hourly  expected 
from  his  annual  visit  to  the  Batavian  regencies*;  we  were 
therefore  compelled  to  abandon  our  excursioil,  and  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  environs  of  Buitenzorg.  The  house 
*  The  chief  natiiit  officers  of  districts  are  styled  r^nta. 
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is  spacious,  handsomely  built,  and  well  situated :  the  village 
and  district  bear  the  same  name.  No  part  of  the  road  from 
Batavia,  except  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Buitenzorg,  pre- 
sented any  beauty  of  scenery;  here,  however,  the  country 
is  highly  picturesque;  lofty  mountains  occupy  the  back 
ground,  and  happy  combinations  of  wood  and  mountain-- 
stresun,  resemble  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  Britain.  From 
Bcutenzorg  is  seen  a  conical-shaped  hill,  standing  alone, 
irotb  whence  are  obtained  large  quantities  of  the  celebrated 
birds'  nests.  The  village  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Chinese 
mechanics,  who  exchange  manufactured  articles  for  rice  and 
Other  produce  of  agricultural  labour.  The  Geedee  moun- 
tain, one  of  the  highest  in  the  island,  is  visible  from  the 
house,  and. was  ascended  by  Mr.  Raffles  and  the  gentlemen 
of  his  family,  who  passed  some  hours  on  its  summit,  and 
fixed  there  a  marble  tablet  commemorative  of  the  conquest 
of  Java  by  the  English. 

On  the  17  th  the  whole  party  breakfasted  at  Siserooa,  the 
residence  of  the  adipattee,  or  chief  native  officer  of  the 
district  of  Buitenzorg.  The  scenery  throughout  the  ride 
was  extremely  romantic ;  the  meandering  of  the  Chidanee, 
and  the  light  hanging  bamboo  bridges,  fn  which  habit  alone 
can  produce  confidence,  joined  to  the  various  foliage  and 
ibrms  of  the  trees,  left  nothing  to  desire  in  the  landscape 
immediately  round  us ;  and  the  various  tints  of  the  moun- 
tains gave  equal  interest  to  the  distance.  Much  of  the 
road  lay  through  an  estate  belonging  to  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal Dutch  inhabitants  of  Batavia,  and  the  fertility  and 
various  productions  of  the  soil,  together  with  the  beauty 
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of  the  country,  must  render  it  a  most  delightful  possession. 
Scarcity  of  water,  and  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  purposes 
of  irrigation,  are  never  obstacles  to  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  in  the  part  of  the  island  which  we  have  seen ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  supply  is  constantly  at  hand :  and  nature 
does  not  here,  as  in  northern  climates,  sparingly  reward  the 
industry  of  the  farmer,  or  leave  him  in  tedious  suspense  as 
to  the  result  of  his  labour;  vegetation  is  almost  immediate, 
and  the  number  of  crops  proportionably  increased.  The 
fields  were  laid  out  in  terraces,  for  the  purpose  of  facihtiating 
the  irrigation;  great  varieties  of  rice  are  produced  on  the 
island,  and  two  or  three  species,  independent  of  an  artificial 
supply  of  water.  ^  All  accounts  agree  in  estabhshing  the 
superiority  of  the  eastern  over  the  western  districts  of  the 
island,  in  soil,  productions,  and  beauty  of  scenery.  The 
thermometer  was  some  degrees  lower  than  at  Buitenzorg, 
and  the  cUmate  generally  very  like  that  of  a  fine  summer 
morning  in  England. 

We  were  informed  thai  in  the  adipattee  of  Bifitenzorg 
we  saw  an  instance  of  manly  beauty,  according  to  the  native 
notions  upon,  the  subject.  His  figure,  like  that  of  all  the 
Javanese  and  Malaj^s,  was  muscular  and  \vell  proportioned ; 
he  was  taller  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  though  scarcely 
of  what  we  should  call  a  middle  height ;  his  face,  though 
not  absolutely  deficient  in  approach  to  pleasant  expression, 
exhibited  a  combination  of  ugliness  seldom  witnessed  in  the 
western  World;  his  flat  nose,  and  enormous  mouth,  gar- 
nished with  teeth  blackened  either  by  art  or  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  beetle,  rendered  his  countenance  disgusting,  if 
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not' hideous,'  and  tetalij  excluded  the  possibility  of  good 
looks.  His  moitiD ted  attendants  were. dressed  in  scarlet, 
with  bowl*shaped  coverings  of  basket-work  on  their  heads, 
worn  principally  by  coachmen  audi  horsemen,  but  occasion- 
ally, by  all  classes.  The  adipattee  had  European  boots,  the 
rest  of  his  dress  was  national,  consisting  of  a  handkerchief 
tied  round  the  head,  a  tunic,  and  a  clotb  wrapped) round 
the  loins  and -lower  parts  of  the^body/  under  which  trowsers, 
or  short  drawers,  are  generally  worn.  ^  Malays  or  Javanese 
are  seldom  seen  without  their  kris,  or  dagger ;  they  are  of 
various  forms,  from  the  narrow  waving  blade,  to  a  dagger 
ill  shape  not  unlike  the  ataghan  of  the  Turks.  It  is. the 
national  weapon,  and,  from  its  size,  is  characteristic  of  men. 
more  inclined  to  attack  their  enemy  than  defend  };hemselves. 
Krisses  are  valued  for  their  antiquity,  they  are  the  great 
heir-looms  of  families,  and  are. the  last  possessions  which 
the  Malay  stakes  upon  the  hazard  of  the  cock-fight  The 
daring  spirit  of  this  people  is  sufficiently  ^marked  by.  their 
mode  of  combat :  the  Handkerchief  is  unbound  from' the 
head,  and  wound  round  the  arm,  which  it  sierves  to  protect; 
thus  bareheaded,  and  guarding  only  the  limb  employ^  in 
attack,  they  rush  upon  their  foCi  resolved  to  overcome  or 
be  destroyed.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  kris,  .retain- 
ing its  poison  for  years,  and  avoid  an  impression,  that' the 
asserted  vindictiveness  of  the  Malays  is  not  wholly  without 
foundation.  .  . 

It 'must  require  some  time  to  reconcile  the  European  eye, 
even  though  accustomed  to  the  dark  countenances  of  India, 
to  the  female  face  in  Java ;  the  ugliness  of  the.  male  is  some^ 
what  softened  down  in  the'women,  but  more  than  enough 
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remains,  I  had  almost  said,  to  disgust :  the  filthy,  dis-^ 
coloured  state  of  the  teeth  is  perhaps  the  worst  pai^t  of 
their  appearance.  In  the  situation  which  places  them  in 
the  most  intimate  relation  with  Europeans,  they  display 
better  qualities  than  those  of  the  same  class  in  India ;  they 
are  more  ^ithful  and  attached;  indeed  their  jealousy  is  a 
proof  of  the  superior  value  they  place  upon  the  regard  of 
their  protectors.  ^  Kambang,  or  Rose,  is  not  an  unusual  name 
among  native  girls,  to  which,  however,  their  appearance 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation,  that  the  smell  of  the  doori- 
yan  fruit  of  Java  does  to  the  perfume  of  the  flower  whose 
name  they  bear.  I  shall  rmerve  my  general  remarks  upon 
the  national  character,  collected  from  the  conversation  of 
those  who  .had  resided  some  time  on  the  island,  for  the 
concluding  part  of  this  sketch. 

The  ropes  used  in  the  ferries  where  great  strength  was 
required,  were  made  either  from  rattans  joined  together,  or 
the  fibre  of  the  sugar  tree,  differing  only  in  colour,  being 
black,  from  the  coyyar,  used  in  India  for  the.  ngging  of 
ships.  The  natives  of  this  island  generally  prefer  fixing 
their  habitations  in  places  remote  from  the  great  roads ;  the 
feudal  services  to  which  they  were  subject  under  the  former 
government,  sufficiently  account  for  this  selection ;  and  the 
facility  with  which  their  dwelUngs.  and  household  utensils 
are  manufactured,  renders  them  in  a  great  measure  independ* 
ent  of  shops  or  markets.  The  common  clothes  worn  by 
the  lower  orders  are  woven  by  the  women,  and,  as  has  been 
observed,  they  obtain  iron  tools,  &c.  from  the  Chinese,  in 
exchange  for  rice  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

On  the  17th  we  returned  to  Batavia,  much  pleased  with 
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our  ^cursionv  and  :i^ith  very  high  ideas  of  tke  beauty  ^d 
fertility  of  the  tflktod*  On  the  road  we  passed  the  site  of 
the  lines  of  Comdtius^  which  were  destroyed  soon  after  the 
capture  of  the  i^and.  The  houses -surrounded 'by  a  sma}! 
fort,  called  Maister  Comeliusi  that,  gare  its  name  to  the 
position,  still  renmins.  Tradition  says  that  it  ^vas  built  by 
the*  Dutch  gentleman  who  first  ventured  to  establish  lumsdif 
at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  (Bataviaihe  did  not^ 
however,  feel  himself  secure  without  a.fortification  v:in^rtiiefai 
with  a  sufficient  garrison,  he  might  probably  have  defied  the 
Soosoohanen,  or  Emperor  of  Java,  himself.  Though  these 
formidable  works  are  no  longer  to  be  traced  on  the  surface 
of  the  country,  the  tr£es  still  wear  the  marks  of  the  dei^ 
structive  fire  from  the  Dutch  batteries.  Mar^al  Daendeb 
is  said  to  have:  sdected  and  fortified  this  positionjin  anticipo^ 
tion  of  attack  from  the  En^ish,  hoping  that  the  time  le^* 
quired  to  carry  the  works  would,,  from  the  proximity  of  th^ 
situation  to  Batavia,  prove  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  assait* 
ants,  and,  consequently^  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
The  cantonm^its  at  Welterwreden  are  .extensive  ;and  well 
situated;  on  one  side  stands,  the  palace  commenced  by 
Da^ndels.  Had  we  retained  possession  of  the  island  it 
would  probably  have  been  finished^  as  thti  building  is  in  a 
very  advanced  state.  In  spaciousness  and  external  appear- 
ance it  would  be  a  fit  residence  for  the  repi^esentative  of 
sovereign  power  in  Java. 

The  administration  of  Marshal  Daendels  was  conducted 
in  the  true  Bonaparte  spirit:  bold  in. his  conception,  hfe 
never  was  deterred  from  carrying  his  plans  into  effect  by 
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alleged  difficulties,<or  asserted  rights;  the  fedmgs  and  pos- 
sessions of  individuals  were  made  to  yield  'to  his  wishes, 
either  private  or  public ;  and  he  preferred  maintaining  his 
authority  by  the  fears  rather  than  the  affections  of  those  he 
was  sent  to  govern.  Although  he  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  island,  it  neither  entered  into 
his  own:  character,  nor  into  the  policy  of  the  government  he 
repr^ented,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives  by  a 
communication  of  civil  liberty.  Whether  natural,  or  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  his  manner  was  ferocious  to 
an.  unparalleled  degree.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  his. ar- 
riving -late  at :  night .  at  one  of  the  Vegencies,  and  ordering 
some  eggs  to  be  prepared  for  his  supper ;  the  native  chief 
unluckily  had. none  in  the  house^  and  had  the  temerity  to 
inform  the  marshal  that  no  eggs  were  procurable  at  that  late 
hour;  Daendels  seized  one  of  the  pistols,  that  were  always 
placed  near  him,  and  discharged  it  at  his  head ;  the  ball 
passed  near  his  ear.  The  regent,  a  man  of  some  humour, 
says  that  the  whizzing  of  the  bullet  had  a  most  wonderful 
effect,  all  the  hens  in  the  village  commencing  to  lay  their 
eggs  immediately :  the  fact  was,  that  a  second  search,  under 
the  fear  of  death,,  overcame  the  difficulty.  It  is  said  that 
the  removal  of  Daendels  from  the  government  arose  from'  a 
suspicion  entertained  of.  his  intending  to  render  himself  in- 
dependent Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  usurped  and  new 
authbrity  to.  dread  imitation  in  its  instruments?  Under 
Daendels  the  character  of  the  administration  of  Java  was 
changed;  the  commercial  spirit  had  yielded  to  the  more 
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eaerge^ic  action  of  military  despotism.  The  substitution 
mmld  certainly  have  been  adyantagebus  to  the  natives^  for 
no  oppression  is  so  unfeeling  and  unbending  as  that  founded 
upon  the  calculations  of  mercantile  monopolists, 
i  On  the  18th  the  party  went  to  Chillinching,  about  sixteen 
milea^  distant  from  Batavia,  the  place  where  our  troops  dis- 
enbarked  in  181  !•  The  country  is  here  low  and  swampy, 
and  must  have  given  a  most  unfavourable  idea  of  the  inland 
of  Java;  the  appearance  would,  indeed,  seem  to  promise  all 
the  calamitous  effects  that  had  been  attributed  to  the  cli-^ 
mate ;  and  the  necessity  which  compelled  the  troops  to  halt 
two  nights  amidst  the  swamps,  while  the  bridge  on  the  high* 
road  was  repairing,  produced  suffidoit  illness  amongst  them 
to  justify  the  worst  apprel^nsion.  The  narrow  raised  road, 
not  admitting  more  than  four  men  abreast,  that  leads  frcmi 
the  beach  to  the  village,  and  the  low  grounds  on  either  side, 
must  have  -rendered  the  advance  even  of  infantry  difficult,^ 
and  presented  great  obstacles  to  the  landing,  had  the  position 
been  defended*  In  the  event  of  political  changes  placing 
us  again  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  possessors  of  Java, 
Mperience  will  point  out  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island  as 
the  quarter  for  attack,  both  from  their  superiority  in  climate 
and  facility  in  obtaining  supplies,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to 
the  certainty  of  receiving  co-operation  #om  the  natives* 

A  ball  was  given  on  the  18th,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  by  the  English  officers  to  the  Dutch.  The  oc« 
casion  was  well  chosen  for  a  public  entertainment;  the  hosts 
and  their  guests  could  have  no  discordance  of  feeling  a^  to 
the  glorious  event  they  wer^  about  to  commemorata    If  the 
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result*  was  more  glorious  to  Britain,  it  was  more  importaat 
to  the  Netherlamls ;  to  that  country  it  was  peace,  indqpend^ 
ence,  and  political  existence.  In  the  company  was  not  lo 
b^  observed  that  colonial  aspect  in  dress  and  appearance 
which  struck  the  members  of  the  former  embassy  to  China 
on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion.  The  elder  Dutch  ladies^ 
however,  by  retaining  the  kubaya,  reminded  the  spectator  of 
Java,  while  their  younger  countrywomen  were  scarcely  mote 
behind  the  latest  £uropean  fashicMns  than  bad  taste  and  the 
tardiness  of  communication  would  account  for. 

The  history  of  the  colonial  policy  of  Europeans  can 
scarcely  present  an  instance  of  greater  mismanagement 
than  the  administration  of  Java  by  the  Dutch  East  Indift* 
Company.  Their  character  of  sovereigns  was  merged  in 
that  of  monopolists ;  the  sole  object  was  to  obtain  the  an-r 
nual  investmonl  at  the  lowest  prime  cost,  and  their  poUcy 
never  looked  beyond  the  year.  In  this  they  manifested  a 
want  of  mercantile  wisdom  I  for  tb^  system  of  contingents 
had  a  dii^ect  tendency  gradually  to  annihilate  the  sources  of 
i^upply,  and  consequently  to  destroy  the  capital  itself, 
Java,  from  its  fertility,  natural  productions*  and  geogra-> 
phical  situation,  would,  well  managed,  yield  a  large  interest, 
m  the  shape  of  revenue,  to  its  possessqr^ ;  but  the  inordinate 
conuaaereial  avidity  ^f  the  X>otch>  not  satisfied  with  even  an 
usurious  interest,  annually  deducted  from  the  real  capital  of 
the  country.  Indifferent  to  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of 
thdr  subjects,  and  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  island, 
they  left  the  internal  government  of  the  provinces  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  in  return  they  com* 
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polled  to  supply  them  with  coffee^  pepper,  and  other  exports 
able  produce,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  cultivator  could 
afford..  Provided  the  chieft  or  regents,  bs  the  native  chieft 
werc^ denominated,  made  good  their  engagements,  the  Dutch 
wiave  indi&veQt  to  the  mass  oS  human  misery  by  which  the 
object  was*  efiected.  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  oriental  governments;  by  declaring  the  sovwoiga  the 
proprietor  of  theisQil,  t^es  as  large  a  share  of  the  produce 
•&om  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  revenue,  as  its  continu^ 
eultiivation  will  allow ;  but  under  the  Dutch  administration 
Q^  Java^  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  whole  amount  of  theip 
«Miiinereial  investments  was  added  to  this  proportion,  for  it 
ifl  net  to  be  supposed  that  the  native  chiefs  would,  itom/ 
BKitivesi  of  companion,  diminish  the  fuilde  upon  which  they 
depended  foir  the  maintenanee  of  their  rank  and  fot  their 
personal  enjoyments,  by  deducting  the  contingent  from  the^ 
mdinary  revenue.  Oppression,  however,  beyond  a^  certain^ 
extent,  becomes,  political  suicide,^  and  the  increasing  finan-^ 
cial  difficulties  in  Java  had  rendered  it  a  burtiien  to  the 
modier  country ;  and  though  Marital  Daeiidels  had  doubled' 
the  revenue  of  the  island,  liie  disbursements  still  exceected 
the  receipts. 

If  the  Dutch  were  unwise  in  the  administration  (tf  Java^ 
they  were  not  less  unjust  in^  their  estimation  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  natives..  The  pirates  K»ho'  infested  their- 
coasts,  probably  differing  but  little  from  pepsons^  of  similar 
occupations  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  the  originals*  of 
the  pictures  which  they  have  given  of  the  Javanese;  *A  coa^ 
sciousnesa  of  meriting  the  severest  retaliation*  fr^n  their 
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oppressed  subjects,  by  exciting  thdr-fears^/iQclined  these 
commercial  tyrants  to  attribute  to  i^biem  a  li^ocity  of  dis<-^ 
position,  which  British  experi^ice  for  the  last  five  years  ha» 
completely  disproved.  Dutch  officers,  or  public  function*^ 
aries,  never  moved  through  the  country  without  a  guard ; 
and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  native  on  such  an<HV 
casion  was  considered  sufficient  to  justify  his  being  put  to 
death,  as  only  wanting  opportunity^to  become  a  murderer,  t 
.  Malays  and  Javanese  have  often  been  confounded  by  tra- 
vellers :  the  former  generally  inhabit  the  sea-coast,  and  are 
said  to  be  more  impetuous  in  character,  and  more  dissipated 
in  their  habits,  than  the  latter.  I  was  not,  however,  able 
to  collect  that  the  difference  of  thdr  moral  merits  was  suck 
as  to  require  a  different  administration.  The  Javanese 
esteem  themselves  a  superior  race,  and  consider  it  an  affront 
to  be  called  Malays :  to  the  latter  belongs  chiefly  that  spirit 
of  desperate  gambUng,  which,  under  the  influence  of  bad- 
luck,  produces  such  acts  of  insane  barbarity.  No  European 
gieiitleman  can  surpass  a  Malay  in  his  sense  of  the  obUgatioa 
of  debts  of  honour;  he  will  even  have  recourse  to  theft,  with 
the  certainty  of  detection  and  capital  punishment,  to  satisfy 
them.  Veracity,  I  was  informed,  belongs  both  to  Javanese 
and  Malays,  to  a  degree  that  must  surprise  all  acquainted 
with  the  general  deficiency  of  oriental  nations  in  this  quality; 
an  instance  has  been  already  given  of  their  almost  pertina-* 
eious  adherence  to  truth.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  natives 
of  Java,  although  short,  impressed  us  with  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  their  character  and  disposition ;  they  appeared  in- 
telligent, cheerful)  and  kindly  disposed,  without  any  reserve 
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m  their  msmners^,  of  prejudice  against  strangers.  Difference 
in  religion  does  not,  as  in  India  and  other  eastern  countries^ 
become  a  restraint  upon  mutual  intercourse;  the  natives  tn^. 
yite^  intimacy,  and  while  they  readily,  adopt  some  Europeah 
usages,  do  not  stigmatize  those  which  their  inclination  on 
religious  tenets  reject  as  abominations.  .  The  separatkml 
between  the  natives  of  this  isknd  and.  the  British  will.bb 
matter  of  mutual  regret ;  the  enUghtened  policy,  which  dio' 
tated  the  amehoration  in  the  revenue  and  judicial  systems, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Raffles,  had  begun  to  find  its  rewards 
in  the  improved  finances  of  the  colony,  the  substitution  of 
a  .moderate  revenue,  derived .  directly  from  the  ^ land,  and 
calculated  on  the.  species  of  produce  most  generally  ami 
naturally  raised,  at  once  liberated  the  commerce  and  agri^ 
culture  of  the  island  from  the  fetters  of  mercantile  oppres- 
sion; and  the  colonial  government,  under  his  administration,- 
appeared  as  the  sovereign,  claiming  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
r^ources  of  the  country,  to  defray  the  exigencies  of  thfi 
pubhc.service;  and  not  as  the  owner  of  a  plantation,  coercing 
his, slaves  to  labour  beyond  their  physical  strength,  for  the 
gratification  of  his  insatiable  avarice.  Such  was  thacharac* 
ter  Qf  the  former  Dutch  government;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  more  liberal  notions  of  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  aqd  the 
rights  of  the  people,  forced  upon  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
by  the  tremendous  vicissitudes  of  these  latter  times,  will 
extend  their  influence  to  Java,  and  that  the  system  of  go- 
vernment introduced  by  the  British  will  not  be  abandoned, 
nor  the  inhabitants,  now  accustomed  to  better  days,  be 
thrown  back  to  the  miseries  of  poUtical  and  commercial 
oppression. 
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The  researches  of  Mr.  Raffles,  and  other  gentleaiea  emi- 
ployed  ia  th&  Briti^  administratioH  of  Ja^a,  will  afiord 
much  raluable  mformatioii  respecting  the  antiquities  and 
literature,  of  the  island.  The  ancient  religion  was  certainly 
Hindoo,  and  the  remains  of  temples,  and  the  works  extant 
in.  languages,  now  obsolete^  attest  a  considerable  degree  of 
cfrilization  and  advancement  in  the  arts :  to  the  perusal  of 
these  researches  I  look  forward  with  much  delight,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  visit  this  island  without  feehng  a  deep  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  its  former  hiatory  and  actiml  condition* 

3 1st  of  June.-^Sailed  firam-  Batavia  roads.  I  had  omitted 
to  mentioQ  that  the  Lyra,  was  dispatched  from  iUijere  roads 
on  the  12th  of  June,  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  em* 
bassy  to  Sip  George  Staunton;  an  opportunity  had  for^ 
tuaat^ly  occuri^  of  writing  to  Canton  by  an  ^Unerican 
vessel  on  the  10th,  of  which  Lord  Amherst  had  availed  him« 
self;  w^  may  theFe£s>re  look  forward  to  meeting  with  Si« 
Geoifge,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  who  are  to  accom-- 
pany:  t^  embassy,  at  the  appointed  rendezvous;  diat  such 
may  be  the  case  is  highly  desirable,  as  we  shall  thereby  avoid 
the  impediments  which  the  jealousy  of  the  local  government 
of  Canton  might  present  to  the  immediate  process,  if  not 
to  the  reception^  of  the  embassy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Sixth  July,  1816. — ^The  scene  of  action  is  now  so  near,  that 
it  becomes  an  interesting  occupation  to  take  a  short  view 
of  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  present  embassy ;  feelings 
and  prejudices  will  arise  in  the  progress  of  thei  negotiation, 
if  not  on  our  very  arfival  within  the  Chinese  dominions, 
which  will  probably  influence  our  opinions  according  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  moment,  and  remove  from  our  considera- 
tion the  principles  that  determined  the  adoption  of  the 
measure. 

Nor  perhaps  in  a  journal  like  the  present,  intended  for 
the  eyfe  of  private  friendship,  can  it  be  deemed  irrelevan£ 
to  trace*  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  the  individual,  oij  ap- 
proaching a  country  and  a  nation  at  least  interesting  from 
novelty,  and  remarkable  for  singularity  of  character  and 
habits. 

To  those  who,  Hke  myself,  have  passed  years  of  their  lives 
in  absence  from  their  native  country,  and  have  visited  some 
of  the  principal  courts  of  Asia,  the  mere  difference  of  man- 
ners, customs,  and  court  pageantry,  from  the  European 
worid,  will  be  less  striking ;  and  perhaps  the  same  compa- 
rative indifference  will  extend  itself  to  the  political  conduct 
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and  moral  habits  of  the  nations.  I  shall  be  less  surprised 
with  the  exhibitions  of  squalid  poverty  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  with  the  arrogance  and  at  the  same 
time  meanness  of  the  higher  orders.  Nor  will  it  excite  my 
indignation  or  astonishment  to  find  that  the  civilization  of 
the  west  is  in  the  east  either  disbelieved  or  despised ;  or  to 
observe  a  nation,  satisfied  with  the  hereditary  mediocrity 
of  ages,  resisting  the  introduction  of  foreign,  but  superior 
knowledge.  \ 

.  Had  I  the  capacity,  I  much  doubt  the  possibiUty  of 
collecting  any  new  information  respecting  China  or  its  iur 
habitants.  The  more  modem  works  of  our  countrymen  Sir 
Greorge  Staunton  and  Mr.  Barrow,  qf  De  Guignes  and  Van* 
braam,  have  satisfied  curiosity  up  to  the  date  of  the  respec- 
tive embassies  to  which  they  belonged,  and  as  centuries 
have  produced  less  change  in  China  than  a  generation  in 
Europe,  variety  is  not  now  to  be  expected ;  in  fact,  at  an 
earUer  period  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  had  almost 
exhausted  in  detail  every  possible  subject  of  popular  in* 
quiry:  the  satisfaction  however  remains  of  seeing  that  of 
which  we  have  read  or  heard ;  but  such  satisfaction  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  on  this 
I  must  confess  that  China  has  always  appeared  to  me 
eminently  deficient. 

China,  vast  in  its  extent,  produce,  and  population,  wants 
energy  and  variety ;  the  chill  of  uniformity  pervades  and 
deadens  the  whole :  for  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  again 
undergo  fatigue  and  privations  among  the.  Bedouins  of 
Arabia,  or  the  EeUats  of  Persia,  than  sail  along,  as  we  may 
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expect,  in  unchanging  comfort  on  the  placid  w&ters  of  the. 
imperial  canal. 

But  whether  the  view  just, takien  be  just  or  otherwise, 
ignorance  of  the  language,  and  the  state  of  surveillance 
under  which  we  shall  probably  travel,  will  be  complete  bars 
to  enjoyment  iand  research ;  the  highest  satisfaction  will  con- 
sist in  returning  to  England,  and  being  a.ble  to  say,  with 
Mr.  Barrow,  "  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corintkum." 
.    Early  in  the  year  1815  the  increasing  difficulties  which 
the  supercargoes  at  Canton  represented  themselves  as  ex* 
periencing  in  the  conduct  of  the  trade,  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  local  government,  induced  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
contemplate  the  measure  of  an  embassy  to  China,  and  they 
accordingly  submitted  their  views  upon  the  subject  to  his 
Majesty^s  ministers.    The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  whotn  their  communication  was  addressed,  suggested  the 
expediency  of  deferring  the  adoption  of  any  specific  mea^- 
sure  u]» til  further  and  more  detailed  information  had  been 
received  from  the  committee  of  supercargoes ;  for  although 
an  appeal  to  the  imperial  government  might  be  recom- 
-mended  or  resorted  to  by  them,  while  sufiering  from  actual 
oppression^  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  would  retain 
the  same  opinion,  if  measures  of  resistance,  already  pursued 
at  Canton,  should  prove  successful:  in  this  reasoning  the 
directors  concurred. 

Possessed  of  the  requisite  information,  and  supported  by 
the  renewed  recommendation  of  their  supercargoes,  the 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  28th  July,  1815,  soUcited  the  aid  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  to  the  proposed  measure,  and. the 
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appointment,  by  the  Prince  Regent,  of  some  person  of 
high  rank,  as  his  Embassador  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 
.  It  may  not  be  inexpedient  here  to  take  a  brief  review  of 
the  nature  of  the  altercation  between  the  Chinese  authorities 
at  Canton,  and  the  committee  of  supercargoes ;  and  to  clear 
the  subject  of  violent  feeling  or  prejudice,  it  is  right,  on  the 
tery  outset,  to  recollect,  that  the  British  trade  at* Canton 
has  never  been  guarded  by  rights  or  privileges  jmblicly 
granted,  or  mutually  stipulated,  between  the  two  nations. 
There  are  no  capitulations,  as  in  Turkey ;  nor  commercial 
treaties,,  as  amongst  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Altera- 
tions  of  port  duties,  or  of  the  number  of  Chinese  allowed  to 
trade  with  foreigners,  may  be  injurious^  but  are  not  matters 
of  complaint :  upon  these  points  we  may  solicit  ameliora- 
tion, but  cannot  demand  redress^ 

Guided,  however,  by  these  principles,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  interference  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  in 
1813,  with  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Roberts  to  the  situation 
of  chief  of  the  factory,  to  be  unjustifiable,  and<  utterly 
inadmissible;  not  so  the  appointment  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  same  year,  of  a  cohong,  or  diminished  num- 
ber of  Chinese  security  merchants^  The  right  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  make  the  alteration  is.  complete,  and  the 
only  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  supercargoes  and 
their  employers  at  home  is,  the  expediency  of  continuing 
the  trade  under  such  circumstances.  Successful  resistance 
to  both  these  attempts,  and  some  minor  circumstances,  were 
considered,  by  the  committee,  as  the  remote  causes  of  the 
disputes  which  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  in  1814. 

The  immediate,  and  certainly  not  unreasonable,  cause  of 
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the  hostility  of  the  Canton  ^goverllment,  was  the  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  port  by  the  seizure  of  an  American 
ship  within  the  undisputed  Umits  of  the  Chinese  donjiQions^ 
This  act  was  committed  by  the  captain  of  his  Majesty^s.ship 
Doris.  Oth^r  seizures  of  American,  ships  by  that  officer^ 
justified  by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  maritime  law  in 
Europe,  were  also  complained  of  by  the  Canton  governr 
ment,  who  called  upon  the  chief  and  select  committer  of 
sup^cargoes  to  exert  their  authority  in  redressing  ih» 
injury,  and  preventing  its  recurrence*  *  The  nK>de  insisted 
upon  was,  tlie  immediate  dispatch  of  his  Majesty-s  ships  to 
Europe;  and  to  give  weight  to  the  demand,  the  supply  of 
provisions  was  forbidden,  and  demonstrations  w.eremadeof 
an  intention  to  expel  diem  by  force. 

In  vain  did  the  committee  represent  that  they  had  nq 
dontrol  over  his  Majesty^s  ships,  and  that  therefore  they 
could  not,. and  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  compianders.  The  Viceroy  of  Canton,  a$ 
might  have  been  expected,  refused  to  admit  the  separation 
of  authority,  naturally  preferring,  as  bearers  of  the  respqnsir 
bility  of  all  acts  committed  by  British  subjects,  a  body  of 
merchants  resident  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  tangible,  to 
superior  authorities  placed  at  /such  a  distance,  ^hat  an  apr 
peal  to  them  seemed  almost  nugatory. 

It  is  perhaps  to  j^  regretted  that  the  supercargoes  wer^ 
so  tenacious  of  official  forms,  as  to  hesitate  jnaking  an 
apology,  in  the  name  of  their;  nation,  for  tbe.acknpwiedged 
inregularity  that  had  been  committed,  and  immediately 
o£fer^ng  such  isxplanations  respecting  the  other  seizures^  as 
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were  best  calculated  to  remove  the  misappreh^ision^  or  to 
allay  the  increasing  irritation  of  the  members  of  the  Chinese 
government, 

.  The  Viceroy  of  Canton  endeavoured  to  force  compliance 
with  his  requisition  for  the  removal  of  the  men  of  war,  by  a 
series  of  acts  all  more  or  less  embarrassing  to  the  super- 
cargoes,  Chinese  of  all  descriptions  were  prohibited  from 
serving  in  the  English  factory;  the  addresses  of  the. select 
committee  were  returned  unopened ;  and  the  use  of  the 
Chinese  character  ih  such  documents,  from  which  much 
advantage  had  been  derived  in  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness, was  forbidden  for  the  future.  The  Chinese  linguist, 
Ayew,  who- had  been  employed  by  the  factory  to  carry  the 
portrait  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  the  minister  Sung->tarjin,  at 
Pekin,  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  beat,  on  the  ground  of 
his  connexion  with  foreigners ;  and  it  was  indirectly  asserted, 
that  he  was  engaged  in  treasonable  practices  with  the  same 
persons.  This. man  was  also  accused  of  an  illegal  attempt 
U>  purchase  rank,  for  which  he  was,  by  his  former  occupa- 
tion of  a  servant,  disqualified* 

Three  of  these  acts,  as  involving  the  very  existence  of 
the  trade,  were  certainly  fair  subjects  of  remonstrance  to 
the  local  government,  but  with  respect  to  the  last  doubts 
may  be  entertained :  imjust  accusations  preferred,  and  ty- 
rannical punishment  inflicted  upon  a  native  of  China,  might 
be  matter  of  private  reprobation,  or  even  abhorrence,  but 
remonstrance  upon  such  points  approaches  to  the  nature  of 
interference  with  the  judicial  proceedings  of  an  independent 
government «    A  different,  and  certsonly  a  more  generous 
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view,  was  taken  bj  the  select  committee ;  and  in  the  dis* 
eussioQs  which  ensued,  the  alleged  ground  of  the  seizure  of 
the  linguist  was  made  the  principal  head  of  complaint,  and 
its  retractation  the  sine  qud  nan  of  amicable  adjustment; 
;  The  inflexible  determination  manifested  by  the  Vic^oy 
to  persist  in  the  acts  just  enumerated,  compelled  the  super- 
cargoes to  have  recourse  to  the  measure  of  stopping  the 
tirade ;  a  measure  pregnant  with  injury  to  both  parties,  with 
an  immediate  loss  of  revenue  to  the  local  government,  and 
with  the  greatest  commercial  and  financial  embarrassment 
to  the  East  India  Company,  should  it  fail  of  success*  The 
very  deisperation  of  the  measure  required  the  utmost  firm- 
ness in.  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  in  this  the  supercargoes 
were  not  wanting.  A  regular  negotiation  upon  the  points 
at  issue  was  allowed  by  the  Viceroy.  Mandarins  of  rank 
were  appointed  to  meet  Sir  George  Staunton  (deputed  from 
the  select  committee  for  that  purpose),  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  the  result  was  the  removal,  and  satisfactory 
explanation,  of  the  sbbjects  of  complaint. 

In  the  course  of  their  discussions  with  the  local  govern- 
ment, the  select  committee  had  great  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  Hong  merchants;  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  chief  merchant  were  d^ply 
engaged  in  the  security  of  the  American  ships,  and  the 
intrigues  of  another  extending  to  Pekin,  were  supposed  to 
have  for  their  object  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  trade 
to  Chinese  control. 

The  difficulties  of  the  supercargoes:  were  naturally  much 
increased  by  the  failure  of  support  where  they  had  most 
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right  to  expect  it ;  and  their  success  has  completely  esta^ 
blished  the  vital  importance  of  the  British  trade  to  the 
government  and  province  of  Canton.  To. that  importance 
^lone  can  be  attributed  the  surrender,  on  this  occasion,  of  na- 
tional and  personal  prejudice  to  the  d^nands  of  foreigners, 
however  supported  by  reason,  or  justi6ed  by  usage. 

The  question  of  these  disagreeable  altercations  might 
have  been  considered  as  set  at  rest,  were  it  not  for  the 
knowledge  subsequently  obtained  of  the  report  addressed 
by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  language  similar 
in  spirit  to  that  complained  of,  and  retracted,  was  renewed : 
this  act  of  falsehood  and  treachery  necessarily  diminished, 
if  not  destroyed,  confidence  for  the  future. 

Although  this  last  proceeding  of  the  Viceroy  was  the  limit 
of  the  information  possessed  by  the  directors  when  they 
came  to  the  determination  resjpecting  thp  embassy,  it  will 
give  more  connexion  to  this  narrative  to  anticipate  their 
knowledge,  by  bringing  under  notice  the  imperial  edicts 
relating  to  the  occurrences  at  Canton,' received  subsequent 
to  the  termination  of  the  discussions  with  the  local  govern- 
ment. Apprehensions  are  expressed  in  one  edict  of  the 
designs  of  the  Christians  in  different  parts  of  the  empire; 
fiill  power  is  given  to  punish  undue  intercourse  with  foreij^- 
ers,  and  a  rigorous  inquiry  is  directed  into  their  conduct* 
Another  edict,  addressed  to  the  Viceroy,  and  founded  upon 
a  report,  transmitted[  irom  Canton,  censures  the  mode  in 
which  the  foreign  trade  is  conducted :  a  removal  of  the 
junior  merchants  from  the  Hong,  on  the  ground  of  their  in- 
sufficiency of  capital,  is  pointed  out;  and  Sir  George  Staun- 
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ton  is  persooallj  mentioned  and  described,  from  his  ^{k>w>- 
ledge  of  the  Chinese  language  and  of  the  countfy,  acquired 
during  the  fonn^  embassy,  a»  a  dangerous  person,  who 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  jealous  surveillance  of  the 
local  authorities.  One  of  the  principal  merchants  was.  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  the  report,  and  the  principal 
mover  of  the  intrigues  at  Pekin,  for  the  establishm^it  of 
the  cohong.  It  would  appear,  that  on  a  review  of  these 
several  occurrences,  the  supercargoes  felt  by  no  meas^ 
secure  of  their  continuing  unmolested  in  the  conduct  of 
their  commercial  affairs ;  and  the  directors  represent  them 
as  stating  their  conviction^  *^  that  had  they  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  disputes  of  1814,  the  strong  measures  they 
were  then  obliged  to  adopt  must  still  have  been  recurred 
to,  in  a  year  or  two  more :  and  it  was  their  decided  opinion, 
repeatedly  expressed  in  their  minutes  and  letters,  that  it 
had  become  highly  expedient  to  send  a  mission  to  the  Eni- 
peror,  either  from  Bengal  or  England,  in  order  to  obtain 
due  protection  and  security  for  the  British  trade/^ 

The  directors  themselves  entertained  an  opinion  that  the 
truth  was  concealed  from  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  con- 
cluded that  a  redress  of  grievances  might  be  expected  from 
a  direct  application  to  his  supreme  authority.  Much  stress 
was  laid,  by  the  directors,  upon  the  indisputable  importance 
of  the  British  trade,  not  only  to  the  province  of  Canton,  but 
to  the  imperial  revenues;  and  they  thence  inferred  the 
certain  disapprobation  by  the  Emperor  of  any  measures 
that  endangered  its  regularity  and  continuance. 

Although  the  solicitation  of  additional  privileges  wa« 
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generally  disclaimed  by  the  directors^  their  views  on  thift 
occasion  extended  to  two  objects  of  new  and  important 
concession.  First,  the  employment  of  such  Chinese  mer-. 
chants  as  the  supercargoes  might  think  fit;  and,  secondly^ 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse  with  Peking  either 
by  means  of  a  resident  minister,  or  by  written  addresses  to 
some  tribunal :  a  confirmation  of  the  several  points  con- 
tended for  and  gained  by  the  supercargoes,  in  their  recent 
negotiation  with  the  viceroy,  embraced  all  the  other  ex-^ 
pectations  of  tiie  directors  from  the  proposed  embassy. 
They  also  suggested  that  this  opportunity  might  be  taken 
to  make  suitable  explanations  respecting  the  seizure  of 
American  vessels  by  his  Majesty^s  ship  Doris. 

The  directors  recommended  that  the  embassy  or  mission 
should  consist  of  three  members ;  the  first,  a  person  of  rank, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  the  other  ^wo» 
to  be  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  chief  of  the  factory  at  Canton^ 
and  Sir  George  Staunton,  one  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee,  distinguished  by  his  abilities,  and  peculiarly 
qualified  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language.  All 
expenses  attending  the  embassy  were  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  for  whose  interest,  and  at  whose 
solicitation,  it  was  be  undertaken. 

His  Majesty's  ministers  .concurred  generally  in  the  pro- 
positions and  views  of  the  directors;  the  only  exception 
was  the  composition  of  the  mission,  to  which  they  deemed 
it  more  advisable  to  give  the  external  character  of  an 
Embassy  Extraordinary,  rather  than  that  of  a  Commission 
of  Embassy.    Considerations  of  a  general  and  special  nature 
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probably  influenced  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  forming  this 
(Opinion.     Impression  was  the  great  instrument  by  which 
the  objects  of  the  embassy  were  to  be  obtained;  this  im*^ 
pression  was  to  be  produced  by  the  eclat  of  an  embassy 
from  the  Crown  of  England^  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  introduction  of  pewons,  however  respectable  oi^ 
qualified,  lyut  known  only  in  China  as  servants  of  the  .East 
India  Company,  into  the  ceremonial  branch  of  the  embassy ,^ 
might  have  an  injurious  tendency.     It  was  also  felt  thata^ 
renewal  of  the  discussions  with  the  Cantqn  government,  and 
their  possible  existence  on  the  arrival  of  the  intended  n^is** 
sion,  might,  from  the  opposition  to  be  apprehended  under 
such  circumstances  by  the  local  authorities,  prove  fatal  even 
to  the  reception  of  the  embassy.    At  the  same  time  the  iiin* 
portant  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  assistance  of  Mf  J 
Elphinstone  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  all  substantial 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  were  fully  appreciated.    The 
appointment  of  an  Embassador  Extraordinary^  furnished' 
with  general  full  powers  to  negotiate  separately  or  con-i. 
jointly  with  one  or  both  these  gentlemen^  seemed  to  meet 
the  object  of  their  selection  by  the  directors,  and  to^  guard 
again&ct  all  generaK  objections  and  possible  embarrassment 
This  modification  of  the  original  proposition  being  ad-^ 
mitted  by  the  directors.  Lord  Amherst  was  appointed  Em- 
bassador Extraordinary  ^d  Plenipotentiary^  by  the  Prince 
Recent,  and  I  was^  named  Secretary  of  embassy,  and  fur- 
nished with  dormant  credentials  as  minister  plenipotentiary, 
to  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  absfen(;e  of  the 
Embassador.   My  name  was  also  introduced  into  the  iiistru-? 
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meat  of  fall  powers,  and  it  was  understood  that  in  case  of 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  or  Sir  George  Staunton,  I 
was  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  in  the  commission* 

The  principal  objects  of  the  embassy  have  been  already 
stated;  and  in  the  instructions  to  the  Embassador,  while 
they  were  detailed^  and  the  relative  importance  assigned  to 
each,  much  was  necessarily  left  to  his  discretion  and  the 
judgment  he  might  form  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  th^ 
moment.  Permission  to  trade  with  some  port  to  the  north- 
ward, favourable  to  the  increased  diffusion  of  English  manu- 
^Eictures,  was  the  only  addition  to  the  original  views  of  the 
directors. 

It  was  impossible^  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  dismissal  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  1805  from 
the  Chinese  territories,  to  overlook  the  possible  contingency 
of  a  similar  dispute,  upon  the  extraordinary  ceremonial  of 
reception  at  the  Chinese  court,  occurring  on  the  present 
occasion  J  for  although  the  precedent  of  Lord  Macartney^s 
embassy  gave  us  in  some  degree  a  prescriptive  right  to  re* 
quire  its  renewal,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
more  general  usage  of  the  empire,  to  which  in  fact  Jjord 
Macartney^s  embassy  formed  an  exception,  might  be  en- 
forced. 

-  The  ceremony,  consisting  of  nine  prostrations,  though  not 
formerly  without  example  in  Europe*,  was  certainly  repug- 
nant to  individual  fseling,  and  to  the  practice  of  modem 

^  Prostration  was  the  established  usage  even  of  the  last  age  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  it  was  actually  complied  with  by  several  of  the  independent  princes 
aifldong  the  crusaders. 
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European  courts ;  at  the  same  time,  viewed  as  an  usage 
belonging  to  oriental  barbarism,  it  could  scarcely  be  deemed 
advisable  to  sacrifice  the  more  important  objects  of  the 
embassy  to  any  supposed  maintenance  of  dignity  by  resist* 
ing  upon  such  a  point  of  etiquette,  in  such  a  scene.  But  as 
this  was  a  question  most  especially  dependent  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Chinese  court  in  other  respects,  it  was  left  by  his  Majesty^s 
ministers  to  the  discretion  of  the  Embassador,  aided,  as  his 
judgment  would  be,  by  tiie  opinion  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and 
Sir  George  Staunton. 

To  all  who  have  considered  with  attention  the  proceed* 
ings  and  result  of  the  former  British  embassy  to  China,  the 
complete  success  of  the  present  embassy  must  seem  almost 
impossible ;  some  even  entertain  doubts  of  its  reception ; 
my  apprehensions  do  not,  however,  extend  so  far;  usage, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  at  the  compliment  in- 
tended, will  probably  induce  the  Emperor  to  receive  th^ 
embassy ;  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  Russian  embas- 
sador, Count  Golovkin,  a  dispute  in  limine  upon  ceremonial 
should  prove  fatal.  The  directors  themselves,  who  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  authors  of  the  measure,  almost  disdaiisy 
the  hope  of  new  concessions ;  and  ^though  rediress  of 
grievances  enters  into  their  contemplation,  yet  as  that 
involves  complaints  against  persons  possessed  of  influeiice 
at  Pekin,  success  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and  ought  w>t 
to  be  attempted  without  the  utmost  caution.  Secure  en- 
joyment of  whatever  privileges  now  exist,  or  more  properly, 
stability  in  the  regulations  for  conducting  the  trade,  is  the 
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limit  of  all  probable  calculations.  SSiould  the  result  of  the 
embassy  be  confined  to  a  bare  reception,  the  measure  can-i 
not  be  considered  ag  having  wjiolly  failed ;  access  will  be 
obtained  to  the  Emperor,  and  unless  complaints  be  pre- 
ferred, and  redress  refused,  the  local  government  of  Cantoa 
cannot  acquire  the  certainty  of  impunity.  ; 

The  recent  success  of, the  decisive, jf  not  desperate,  mea-^ 
sure?  pursued  by  the  select  committee  in  their  disputes  with 
the  viceroy  of  Canton,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  recom- 
mend a  similar  tone  being  adopted  in  the  approaching  in^ 
tercourse  with  the  court  of  Pekin.  A  striking  difference  in 
the  two  scenes  ought  not  to  be  overlooked ;  at  Canton  the 
weapon  wielded,  the  threat  of  stopping  the  trade,  was  at 
hand,  and  the  enemy  within  reach;  the  injury  inflicted,  a 
diminution  of  revenue  was  immediate,  and  the  tranquillity^ 
pf  the  province  might  be  endangered  by  the  loss  of  liveliw 
hood  to  the  mmtierous  persons  now  employed  in  the  trade. 
Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
contest  between  the  factory  and  the  Chinese  government, 
the  ruin  of  the  Viceroy  under  whom  it  occurred  was  in- 
evitable. Very  different,  however,  are  the  circumstances^ 
under  which  a  similar  policy  would  be  adopted  at  Pekin. 
Neither  the  instruc|;ions  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  nor  the 
views  of  the  court  of  directors,  contemplate  the  reception, 
of  the  embassy  being  compelled  by  threats  of  resenting  itsr 
rejection.  The  principles  laid  down  are  conciliation  and 
compliment:  .indeed  the  sole  chance  of  success  to  the  ul* 
terior  objects  of  the  embassy  exists  in  producing  a  favour- 
able impression. upon  the  mind  of  the  Emperor;  and  this 
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can  only  be  effected  by  complying  with  the  particular 
usages  of  the  court  and  nation^  as  far  as  a  due  sense  of  our 
own  dignity,  combined  with  considerations  of  policy,  wilt 
permit  It  would  be  neither  decorous  nor  politic  to  render 
the  continuaiice  of  the  ordinary  commercial  intercourse 
dependent  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy ;  the  hands 
of  the  Embassador  are  therefore  \maitaed ;  and  while  in^ 
definite, threats  might  provoke,  they  would  certainly  fail  of 
intimidating,  Ceremonial  observances  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  embassy,,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
reducing  us  to  a  level  with  missions  from  Corea  and  thii 
Jjew-chew  islands,  should  be  refused,  not  only  as  degrading 
but  inex^pedient ;  however,  should  the  reception  or  rejection 
of  the  embassy  depend  upon  an  adherence,  on  the  present' 
occasion,  to  the  mode  observed  in  the  case  of  all  former 
European  embassadors  admitted  to  an  audience,  except 
Lord  JVIacartney,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
up  the  maintenance  of  the  sjngle  exception  as  a  precedent^ 
from  a  belief  that  the  dismissal  of  the  embassy,  without 
access  being  obtained  to  the  imperial  presence,  would  be  a 
confirmation  to  the  present  and  future  Viceroys  of  Canton, 
that  their  own  interest  is  the  only  check  to  their  extortion 
and  injustice*  . 

9th  of  July. — This. evening  Captain  Clavell,  of  his  Ma-i 
jesty^s  ship  the  Orlando,  came  on  board,  and  informed  th^i 
Embassador  that  the  intelligence  of  an  intended  embassy 
had  been  well  received  by  the  Foo-yuen.  Captain  Clavell 
had  communicated  with  Captain  Hall  of  the  Lyra,  the  day, 
before ;  and  as  Lord  Amherst's  dispatches  by  the  American 
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schooner  hate  reached  Sir  George  Staunton  some  days, 
there  is  every  probability  that  we  shall  find  the  reinforce- 
ment from  the  factory  assembled  at  the  Lemma  island,  the 
place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by  Captain  Miaxwell. 

10th  July,  1816. — ^Arrived  at  the  Lemma  islands,  where 
we  found  the  Lyra  and  the  Company^s  cruisers  Discovery 
and  Investigator;  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  factory,  were  in  the  latter  vessels.  When 
we  anchored,  Mr.  Toone  came  on  board  the  Alceste  with 
an  apology  from  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  was  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  paying  his  respects  to  the  Embas- 
sador. Mr.  Toone  was  also  the  bearer  of  several  documents 
and  communications,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance:— ^The  select  committee  did  not,  on  receipt  of  the 
first  intimation  from  the  court  of  directors  in  January  of 
an  Embassy  being  in  contemplation,  deem  it  advisable  to 
make  any  communication  to  the  local  government;  and 
indeed,  the  delay  that  occurred  in  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Orlando,  (the  passage  having  occupied  seven  months) 
induced  them  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  measure  being 
persisted  in*  Private  accounts,  however,  by  the  way  of 
India,  rendered  the  embassy  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
and  moreover  gave  the  Portuguese  at  Macao,  and  other 
interested  persons,  an  opportunity  to  circulate  reports  of 
a  malicious, tendency.  Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore,  the  supercargoes  lost  no  time,  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Orlando,  to  make  an  official  communication 
to  the  government  of  Canton  on  the  subject*.    The  letter 

♦  Vide  Appendix  C,  No.  1. 
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fi-om  the  President  of  the  Board  of  G)ntrol  to  the  Viceroy, 
in  which  the  embassy  was  officially  announced,  did  not 
reach  them  for  a  few  days,  that  document  having  been  sent 
by  the  Thomas  Grenville,  which  had  separated  during  the 
voyage  from  the  Orlando.  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  was 
dispatched  to  Canton  to  deliver  the  letter  to  the  Foo-yuen» 
the  Viceroy  himself  having  proceeded  to  Pekin.  Sir  Theo- 
philus was  accompanied  by  Captain  Clavell  of  the  Orlando, 
and  was  received  with  more  than  ordinary  graciousness ; 
an  express  was  dispatched  to  Pekin  on  the  9th  of  June 
with  a  report,  and  the  answer  was  expected  this  day. 

Two  of  the  Hong  merchants,  through  the  medium  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Sir 
George  from  accompanying  the  embassy;  one  of  them 
even  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  personal  objection  being 
made  to  him,  and  both  concurred  in  recommending  that 
his  departure  and  the  nature  of  his  situation  should  be 
publicly  announced.  Influenced  by  this  and  other  consi-^ 
derations.  Sir  George*  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy, 
announcing  his  appointment  as  commissioner,  and  stating 
tlie  necessity  of  his  immediate  departure  to  join  the  Em- 
bassador, the  advanced  state  of  the  season  rendering  it 
certain  that  His  Excellency  would  proceed  without  touch-* 
ing  any  where,  to  Tien*sing.  The  exact  point  to  which  Sir 
George  might  proceed  was  concealed  from  the  Chinese^ 
which  was  the  more  easy  from  no  communication  having 
taken  place  between  the  Lyra  and  the  shore.  Alarm,  to 
judge  from  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the  different  military 
posts,  would  seem  to  be  the  predominant  feeling:    this 

*  Vide  Appendix  C,  No.  2. 
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must  be- attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  misrepresefitatiohs 
(Jf  tiie  Portuguese.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  manneif  iri 
which  the  intelligence  was  received  at  Canton,  and  the 
tranquiUity  with  which  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  for 
the  last  fourteen  months,  must  be  considered  a  favourable 
state  of  affairs. 

•  In  the  evening  the  ships  weighed,  and  proceeded  to  the 
island  of  Hong-Kong  for  the  purpose  of  watering.  We^ 
hope  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pursue  our  voyage  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th.  The  situation  of  the  watering  place' 
is  picturesque.  A  stream  of  water  falls  down  the  moun- 
tains forming  the  island,  and  the  casks  may  be  filled  when 
the  tide  serves,  close  to  the  beach.  Surrounding  projec- 
tions of  the  land  enclose  a  small  bay,  the  resort  of  fishing 
vessels.  • 

After  breakfast  Sir  George  came  on  board  the  Alceste, 
and  had  his  first  interview  with  Lord  Amherst:  the  prih-. 
cipal  point  which  occupied  their  attention  was  the  differ- 
ence in  the  constitution  of  the  embassy,  a  difference  which, 
in  Sir  George's  opinion,  made  it  somewhat  doubtful  whe-^ 
thei*  the  station  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  in  the 
embassy  was  consistent  with  what  was  due,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese,  to  his  previous  situation  of  President  of  the 
Select  Committee.  The  explanations,  however,  which  were 
ijfiade  by  Lord  Amherst  removed  these  objections,  and  it 
ipras  finally  determined  that  he  should  accompany  the  em- 
bassy. Written  communications  between  Lord  Amherst 
Hjnd  him  were  exchanged  on  the  subject.  Sir  George  did 
not.  appear  to  consider  the  preisent  moment  favourable  to, 
the  objects  of  the  embassy;  the  personal  alarms  of  the  Em- 
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perof,  produced  bjr  the  attempt  to  assaAonate  liinif  and  the 
impression  generally,  existing,  that  the  late  disturbances  were 
fermented  by  religious  sectaries,  among  whom  the  Christians 
are  included,  were  considered  by  him  calculated  to  increase 
the  usual  jealousy  of  foreigners,  forming  such  a  peculiar 
feature  in  Chinese  policy.  A  catholic  bishop  was  executed 
six  months  since  in  one  of  the  provinces,  and  another  mis'- 
sionary  continues  under  sentence  of  death.  ^ 

On  the  12th  in  the  morning,  Sir  George  transmitted  a 
communicatioi;!  just  received  from  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe^ 
enclosing  a  letter  from  Mr,  Bobarts,  informing  Sir  Theor 
philus  that  two  of  the  Hong  merchants  had  just  been  with 
him,  stating  from  the  Foo-yuen,  that  the  departure  of  Sir 
George  to  join  the  embassy  without, communicating  the 
names  and  ranks  of  the  persons  composing  it,  was  highly 
irregular;  and  further  requiring  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
precedent  of  Lord  Macartney,  .who  had  not  proceeded  up 
the  Yellow  Sea  until  the  Emperor's  answer  had  arrived.  In 
reply  the  lateness  of  the  season  was  pleaded,  and  the  im-* 
possibility  of  controlling  the  actions  of  the  Embassador. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  looking  to  the  possibility 
of  an  attempt  being  made  to  detain  us,  it  was  resolved  to 
get  under  weigh  at  two  o'clock.  The  determination  had 
scarcely  bleen,  formed  when  a  fast  sailing  boat  arrived  fronj 
Macao  with  a  copy  of  the  Emperor's  edict*  in  answer  to  the 
report  from  the  Foo-yuen,  containing  a  declaration  of  hi? 
satisfaction  at  the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  and  his  dispo- 

*  Vide  Appendix  C,  No.  8- 
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^ition  to  honour  it  witli  a  most  gradoue  recrption.  Maii«- 
darins  had  been  dispatched  both  to  Tien^ng  and  ChuBan 
to  await  the  disembarkation  of  the  Embassadc^^  and  to 
conduct  him  to  court.  An  arrangement .  i^uggested  from 
Canton  respecting  the  dispatch  of  two  hnguists  to  act  as 
interpreters  was  also  agreed  to  by  his  Imperial  Majesty. 
This  truly  satisfactory  communication  removed  the  most 
serious  of  our  apprehensions  that  the  embassy  might  not 
have  been  received,  and  it  was  determined  not  to  delay  our 
sailing  beyond  the  following  day ;  it  still  being  deemed 
advisable  not  to  run  the  hazard  of  receiving  an  official 
communication  from  the  authorities  at  Canton,  who  might 
possibly  have  received  secret  instructions  to  effect  the  dii* 
embarkation  of  the  embassy  at  that  port. 

Messrs*  Toone^  Davis,  Pearson,  Morrison,  and  Manning, 
all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language, 
accompanied  Sir  George  Staunton  from  Macao,  and  be<- 
came  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Hong-Kong.  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  Mr.  Morrison  embarked  in  the  Alceste,  the 
rest  of  the  gentlemen  were  accommodated  in  the  Hewitt 
and  Discovery.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
possessed  by  Mr.  Morrison  naturally  pointed  him  out  as 
the  principal  medium  of  future  communication  with  the 
Chinese,  and  he  was  immediately  employed  in  the  transla^ 
tion  of  the  Prince  Regent's  letter  and  other  documents, 
which  he  executed  with  a  facility  much  beyond  any  idea  I 
had  formed  of  European  acquirement  in  this  most  difficult 
language. 

We  sailed  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  13th,  and  after  beat- 
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ing  out  of  ^he  bay,  stood  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind;  pleased 
Pedra  Blaoca^n  the  morning. 

The  little  intercourse  we  have  hitherto  had  with  the 
Chinese  gives  us  the  impression  of  their  being  an  active, 
livdy,  and  intelligent  people,  not  alarmed  at  *  strangers 
The  fishermen  at  Hong'-Kong  appeared  more  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  Europeans  than  their  vicinity  to  Maoao^ 
only  twenty^ve  miles  distance,  would  have  led  m  to  ima- 
gine. So  many  European  vessels  were  probably  never 
before  collected  together  in  this  bay,  and  the  whole  scene 
from  the  shore  was  highly  animated*  At  night  the  number 
of  fishing  boats,  each  with  a  light,  presented  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  London  street  well  lighted,  and  at  times  the  sound 
of  the  gongs  accompanying  the  offeringis  to  the  tutelary 
deity  of  e^ch  v^sel  had  not  an  unpleaaant  efiect.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  dislike  of  Europeans  is  confined  te 
Canton,  and  that  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  communioir 
tion  is  by  no  means  discouraged.  At  Tinpak  the  chief 
magistrate,  who  had  become  sU^ly  acquainted  witJi  the 
English  from  residing  a  short  time  m  the  JbiMise  of  a  Hong 
merchant  at  Canton,  wa^  remarkably  attentive  to  ih§  €^ 
ficers  employed  on  the  survey  m  the  Chir»  seas,  and  even 
ofibred  them  his  assistance  in  their  particular  pursuits. 

Chinese  *  are  said  to  be  luxurious  in  their  mode  of  living; 
eating  and  drinking  are  their  great  pleasucea.  The  dinner 
lasts  an  unreasonable  time,  and  the  eQ^versation  is  gener- 

*  It  mH.  be  readily  supposed  that  general  obaeiVatipns  upon  Chinese  manners 
tlius  early  introduced  can  only  be  derived  from  the  communications  of  the  jgen- 
tlemen  of  the  Canton  fiietury  who  aooompamed  the  embassy. 
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rally  confined  to  the  important  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Drunkenness  unaccompanied  with  exposure  is 
considered  a  venial  offence,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  com- 
pliment a  man  upon  the  hardness  of  his  head  or  the  capa« 
city  of  his  stomach,  by  saying  he  has  a  large  wine  measure^ 
The  more  symptoms  of  repletion  manifested  by  the  guests 
after  dinner,^  the  higher  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  host. 
The  left  is  the  place  of  honour,  and  on  occasion  of  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Hong  merchant  Puan-Ke-qua  to  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  the  Mandarin  Foo,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
different  notions  entertained  by  Europeans  and  Chinese  in 
this  point,  to  give  each  the  place  of  honour  according  to 
their  respective  customs,  combating  Foo's  hesitation  to  take 
the  left,  by  saying  that  if  Sir  George  took  the  right,  both 
would  think  themselves  in*  the  place  of  honour.  It  is  said 
that  the  Hong  merchants  who  amass  fortunes  are  anxious, 
to  make  Mandarins  of  their  children,  exhibiting  in  this  in* 
stance  a  striking  similarity  with  persons  of  the  same  class 
in -our  own  and  other  countries;  although  in  China  the 
insecurity  of  official  honours,  and  the  dangers  of  degrada- 
tion, would  seem  sufficient  to  check  their  ambition.  Fea- 
ture, complexion,  dress,  and  reUgion,  may  be  various  and 
opposite  in  ^  different  countries,  but  the  great  springs  of 
human  action  remain  the  same;  and  though  the  eye  may 
be  struck  with  apparent  opposition,  the  understanding  will 
be  more  surprised,  and  oftener  called  upon  to  notice  simi- 
litudes. 

Our  course  was  too  far  from  the  coast  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the 'nature  of  the  country :  we  stood  near  enough 
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to  the  coast  of  Corea  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  extremity  of 
the  land*,  which  was  named  Cape  Amherst  The  hills 
pear  the  promontory  of  Shaurtung  were  very  fantastical 
in  their  shapes,  and.  some  ciiltivation  was'  traced  in  the 
valleys. 

On  the  25th,  having  fairly  entered  the  Gulf  of  Pet- 
chelee,  and  being  within  forty^ight  hours  sail  of  Ta^J^oo, 
the  expediency  of  dispatching  the  Lyra  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  the  embassy  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  measure  was  finally  adopted,  both  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary delays,  and  as  a  mark  of  proper  attention  to  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  letter  to  the  Viceroy  communi- 
cated our  approach,  and  transmitted  a  list  of  the  persons 
composing  the  embassy^,  and  a  general  sketch  of  the 

*  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  this  was  not  the  coast  of  Corea,  but  an  island 
lying  upwards  of  one  hundred  iniles  west  of  its  southern  extremity. 

{Embassador  Extraordinary,  Minister  Pleni^ 
potentiary,  and  First  Member  in  the 
Commisfflon, 

Hon.  Mr.  Amherst Page  to  the  Embassador, 

Sir  George  Staunton Second  Member  in  the  Commisaon. 

Henry  Ellis,  Esq Third  Member  in  the  Commission. 

r  Acting  Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  Private 

^       ™*     ^ '(     Secretary  to  the  Embassador. 

F.  Hastings  Toone,  Esq.., ^ 

'  -m,      'J. >Chinese  Secretaries, 

Thomas  Manmng,  Esq i 

Rev.  Robert  Morrison ^ 

Rev.  John  Griffith Chaplain. 

Clarke  Abel,  Esq Physician  to  the  Embassador. 

•  Dr.  Alexander  Pearson Physician  to  the  Factory. 

'  William  Havell,  Esq Artist. 

Lieut.  J.  Cooke,  Roy.  Marines..      Commanding  the  Embassador's  Guard. 
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presents,  accompanied  by  an  application  for  the  same 
number  of  boats  as  had  been  supplied  on  the  former  occa« 
sion,  vis.  ten  for  the  accommodation  of  Lord  Amherst  and 
his  suite,  and  twenty  for  the  presents,  baggage,  and  attend^ 
ants.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  present  embassy 
amounts  only  to  seventy-five,  being  twenty  fewer  than  ac- 
companied Lord  Macartney ;  the  boats  will  probably  be 
more  than  sufficient*.  Mr.  Toone,  who  has  been  sent  in 
charge  of  the  letter,  has  been  instructed  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
^ing  on  shore,  as  it  is  apprehended  that  the  number  and 
insidious  character  of  the  questions  likely  to  be  put  to  him 
way  prove  embarrassing;  he  is,  however,  cautioned  not  to 
assume  any  appearance  of  mystery  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
embassy ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  interrogated  upon 
the  subject  by  individuals  of  sufficient  rank  to  merit  an 
answer^  to  re^eseat  it  as  complimentary  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Should  the  Viceroy 
not  be  within  reach,  and  the  subordinate  authorities  be 

Lieut.  Charles  SommnBt. Attacked  to  the  Guard. 

^,     ^         ^^     .  ( Siuierintendaut  of  Preaenta,    Aooountaat, 

Mr.  James  Mami^ <         j  ,^       .    n 

^  1     and  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Zadifyriah  Pod6 Assidtasit  to  Mr.  Abel. 

Dr.  James  Lynn  waa  also  atlaclied  to  the  embassy,  and  without  salary  promised 

his  medical  asdstance. 

Mr.  Charles  Abbot  \ 

Mr.  T.  B.  Martin  [Midshipmen  of  the  Alceste. 

Servants,  Musicians,  Guards.  •  ^ 

♦  In  describing  the  relative  ranks  of  Lord  Amherst,  Sir  George  Steunlon, 
and  myself,  Mr.  Mcarison.used  the  terms  Ching-wang-chae,  middle  deputed 
person  from  the  king;  Tso-wang-chae,  left  hand  deputed  person;  and  Yev- 
wang^hae,  right  hand  deputed  person :  the  middle,  left,  and  right  being  in  the 
gradation  of  our  dtuations. 
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inquisitive  as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  tlie  Viceroy, 
Mt^  Toone  wba  authorised  to  state  genially  its  contents, 
and  verbally  to  apply  for  the  required  number  of  boats. 
Questions  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Prince  Regent's  letter, 
or  the  more  detailed  objects  of  the  embassy,  were  to  be 
met  by  a  simple  declaration  of  his  ignorance  on  those  points. 

On  the  36th^  saw  the  islands  of  Mea^tau,  and  several 
others  that  had  been  noticed  in  the  former  navigation. 

On  Sunday  the  28th,  Lord  Amherst  directed  the  gentle- 
men, servants,  musicians,  and  guard  of  the  embassy  to  be 
assembled  on  the  quarter  deck,  and  there  read  to  them  an 
address  calling  their  attention  to  the  importance,  and  indeed 
the  absolute  necessity  of  conducting  themselves  with  90^ 
briety  and  decorum  during  their  residence  in  the  Chinese 
dominioi^ ;  the  subject  of  abstaining  from  trade  was  also 
adverted  to,  and  the  former  prohibition  was  repeated.  At 
two  o'clock  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  five£atthoms,  the  Lyra 
in  sight  at  anchor  to  the  westward..  By  signal  we  learnt 
that  no  communication  had  taken  place  with  the  shore. 
The  coast  of  China  and  several  junks  were  visible ;  good 
eyes  could  distinguish  a  building.  We  suppose  ourselves 
some  miles  nearer  in  than  the  Lion,  but  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  we  are  satisfied  of  our  exact  position  with  respect  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Monday  the  29th. — In  consequence  of  a  signal  made  for 
a  lieutenant  to  the  Lyra,  Mr.  De  Warris  came  on  board  the 
Alceste  while  we  were  at  breakfast;  he  was  the  bearer  of 
a  letter  &om  Mr.  Toone  to  Sic  George  Staunton*  No 
communication,  it  appeared,  had  taken  place  with  the 
shore ;  but  Captain  Hall  and  Mr.  Toone  had  boarded  some 
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fishing  vessels,  and  had  succeeded  in  stating  to  them  in 
writing  the  arrival  of  the  embassy,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  immediate  notice  to  the^  Mandarins  of  Tong-koo, 
a  town  somewhat  nearer  than  Takoo.  Mr.  T6one  did  not, 
however,  place  much  reliance  upon  their  promise  to  comply 
with  his  wishes.  It  was  accordingly  determined  to  order 
the  Lyra  to  join  the  Alceste,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
further  arrangements  as  to  the  best  mode  of  communicating 
the  actual  arrival  of  the  Embassador  to  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties. Our  conjectures  lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  have 
outstripped,  the.  expectations  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  not 
probably  calculated  upon  our  arrival  for  some  days ;  indeed 
our  passage  having  only  occupied .  fifteen  days,  would  jus- 
tify their  not  being  prepared  'to  receive  us. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  to  Cap- 
tain Maxwell,  that  the^  squadron  should  have  reached  the 
anchorage,  througlf  seas  of  difficult  and  uncertain  naviga- 
tion, without  accident  or  delay.  We  have  not  experienced 
such  heavy  fogs  as  prevailed  during  Lord  Macartney's 
voyage;  but  the  weather  has  been  generally  hazy ,'^nd  the 
atmosphere  loaded-  with  moisture  to  a  most  uncomfortable 
degree.  During  the  last  week  the  weather  had  been  so 
pleasant,  that  we  began  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
being  within  the  influence  of  a  northern  climate.  The  op*, 
pressive  heat  of  the  anchorage  has  restored  us  to  the  mise- 
ries of  constant  liquefaction  and  languor ;  the  difference  in 
the  thermometer  has  been  ten  degrees,  and  this  increased 
temperature  is  rendered  move  sensible  by  the  denseness  and 
moisture  of  the  air. 

Tuesday  the  30th. — Captain  Hall  and  Mr.  Toone  came 
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on  bo^rd,  from  whom  we.  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  two  Mandarins,  the  one  with  a  white  and  the  other  with 
a  gold  button,  had  been  on  board  the  Lyra  the  preceding 
day,  that  they  liad  taken  charge  of  the  letter  for  the  Viceroy, 
to  which  an  answer  could  not  be  received  sooner  than  in 
two  days.  His  Excellency  was  not  at  Tien-sing,  but  at 
Pao-ting-foo,  the  seat  of  government.  Accounts  had  been 
received  of  the  embassy,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for 
so  early  an  arrival.  No  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  pro^ 
curing  the  required  number  of  boats;  Chang-oo-ay,  who  held: 
an  office  of  importance  in  the  province  of  Tlen-sing*,  was 
said  to  be  the  Mandarin  appointed  to  conduct  the  t^oibassy 
to  Pekin ;  his  button  is  blue,  and  his  rank  is  qjiite  equal  to 
that  of  Chou-ta-jin,  the  civil  Mandarin  employed  on  the 
former  occasion.  The  Mandarins  inquired  whether  we  had 
^e  Emperor's  picture  on  board,  a  proof  that  the  mo^t  mi- 
nute circumstance  relating  to  the  former  embassy  had  not 
been  unattended  to.  Mr.  Toone  had  principally  recourse 
to  the  Chinese  character  as  the  medium  of  coomiunication 
both  with  the  Mandarins  and  the  boatmen;  the  former 
brought  a  native  of  Canton  on  board  with  them,  and 
seemed  surprised  that  Mr.  Toone  did  not  understand  his 
dialect ;  more  wonder  appeared  to  be  excited  by  persons 
not  understanding,  than  by  their  speaking  Chinese. 

July  31st. — Four  Mandarins,  one  with  a  crystal,  one 
with  an  ivory,  and  two  with  gold  buttons,  came  on  board. 

*  I  afterwards  ascertaked  that  his  office  was  that  of  Tao-tai,  or  Tao-ye,  an- 
swering  to  a  governor  of  two  towns;  vad  that  he  was  aiso  charged  widi  tfae 
auperintendance  of  the  river  polke. 
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The  object  of  dieir  visit  was  chiefly  complimentary ;  they 
were  also  anxious  to  ascertain  the  nmnber  of  persons  com- 
posing the  embassy,  and  the  nature  of  the .  presents.  It 
was  judged  ri^t  not  to  admit  them  immediately  to  the 
presence  of  the  Embassador,  and  they  were  accordingly 
detained  a  few  minutes  in  Captain  MaxwelFs  cabin,  where 
refreshments  were  offered  to  them.  Their  dresses  were 
common;  and  certainly,  their  general  appearance  was 
neither  respectable  nor  elegant :  comparing  them  with  per- 
sons of  correspondent  rank  in  Persia,  Arabia,  or  Turkey, 
I  should  say  they  were  inferior  in  outward  respectability. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  their  dress  is  the  straw  conical 
bonnet,  with  hair  dyed  red,  hanging  over  it.  Thdr  com^* 
pl^xions  were  dark,  and  their  features  coarse.  In  the  course 
g£  conversation  we  learnt  that  Nay-in-ching,  the  Viceroy  of 
Pedhidee,  ha4  been  displaced^  and  a  Mandarin  of  the  same 
name  as  the  late  Vicetoy  of  Cantpn  was  appointed  his  suc^ 
cessor;  should  he  actually  be  the  same  person,  the  dream- 
stance  may  prove  embanassing,  as  he  will  probaUy  be 
disposed  to  connect  the  present  embassy  with  the  late  disr 
eussions  at  Canton  in  which  he  was  so  actively  engaged* 
The  Mandarins  observed  that  the  new  Viceroy  was  absent 
in  A  distant  province,  and  that  a  reference  to  Fekin  would 
occupy  ten  or  twelve  days:  these  statements  were  possibly 
made  as  pretexts  for  future  delay.  We  were  given  reason 
to  expect  a  visit  from  Chong  and  another  Mandarin  of  rank 
to-morrow.  In  compliance  with  their  wishes  that  two  gen- 
tlemen should  be  sent  on  shore  to  return  the  compliment 
intended  by  their  deputation,  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Cooke 
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wete  directed  to  accompany  them  in  the  boat  of  the  Dis^ 
coverj.  The  Emperor  was  not  to  leave  Pekin  for  Gehoi 
imtil  the  10th  of  September. 

Not  having  the  means  of  s^ing  tea  round  according  to 
the  Chinese  fashion,  cherry  brandy  was  substituted,  by  no 
mtf ans  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Mandarins ;  they  rose  to 
drink,  and  held  the  cup  with  both  hands*  Lord  Amherst, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Morrison,  gave  the  signal  for 
retiring,  and  they  departed  apparently  pleased  with  their 
reception.  The  boat  that  conveyed  them  was  large  and 
decked :  the  sails  of  these  Chinese  boats  are,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  large ;  and  though  flat  bottomed, 
they  sail  fast  and  work  well  to  windward ;  there  was  no 
cabin,  but  a  sort  of  well  in  which  the  Muidarins  were 
seated ;  the  place  for  cooking  was  in  the  stem. 

The  delay  in  the  Emperor's  departure  for  Gehol  may 
possibly  shorten  our  stay  in  China,  as  his  Majesty  may 
desire  us  not  to  take  the  trouUe  of  accompanying  him;  this 
course  would,  however,  probably  not  be  adopted,  unless  the 
feeling  towards  the  embassy  was  unfavourable ;  and  in  this 
case  would  equally  be  followed,  if  we  only  arrived  at  Pekin 
three  or  four  days  before  the  removal  of  the  court:  it  would 
seem,  therefore,  desirai^  to  expedite  our  journey  to  Pekin 
by  every  means  within  our  power. 

1st  of  August. — ^Mr,  Morrison  and  Mr.  Cooke  returned 
this  morning ;  they  had  seen  the  three  Mandarins  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  embassy.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
a  Tartar  named  Kwang  held  the  principal  situation :  he 
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wore  only  a  crystalbutton,  but  as  Chin-chae*,  or  iniperiai 
commissioner,  he  took  precedence  of  the  others.  Chpng 
had  a  blue  button,  and  Yin,  the  miUtary  Mandarin,  a  red 
button ;  bis  rank  is  that  of  inspector  general  of  the  troops 
of  the  province.  The  gentlemen  were  conveyed  in  carts 
drawn  by  horses  to  the  temple,  where  the  Mandarins  re- 
ceived them :  they  were  poUte  and  agreeable  in  their  man- 
ners; and  Mr.  Morrison,  making  the  usual  deduction  for 
Chinese  hauteur,  was  satisfied  with  his  reception.  Nothing 
of  much  importance  occurred  at  the  interview ;  the  prin- 
cipal questions  related  to  the  number  of  persons,  and  an 
objection  was  made  to  the  guard  and  to  the  number  ge- 
nerally^; fifty  was  said  to  be  the  limit  fixed  by  the  £mperor. 
Mr.  Morrison  met  this  objection,  by  observing:  that  twenty 
or  thirty  more  pei*sons  could  not  be.  of  any  consequence 
to  so  great  a  monarch.  A  military  Mandarin  of  high  rank, 
who  was  present,  readily  assented  to  this  remark.  Mr* 
Morrison  learnt  incidentally  in  conversation  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  receive  the  Embas- 
sador, and  give  him  his  a\idience  of  leave  before  he  set  out 
for  GehoL     It  was  arranged  that  Chang  and  Yin  should 

'  *  Chin-chae,  or  Ein-chae,  which  I  have  employed  indifferently,  both  being  in 
use,  literally  agnifies  ^  sent  fix>m  the  oourt,^  and  should  perhaps  be  translated 
*  Envoy.**  The  duties  of  the  ofiBce^  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being  per- 
formed in  commission,  induced  me  to  adopt  the  term  Imperial  Commissioner. 
The  Mandarin  styled  Legate  by  Lord  Macartney  was  a  Chin-chae,  which  in 
Latm  was  rendered  by  Legatus. 

f'A  fiimilar  objection  was  made  to  the  number  of  persons  who  aoocmipamed 
the  Portuguese  Embassador  Don  Antonio  Metello  Souza  Menczez  in  the  last 
century,  and  an  actual  reduction  took  place  before  he  left  Canton. 
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pay  their  resffectd  to  the  Embassador  the  following  day, 
when  supplies  would  also  be  sent  to  the  ships.  The  Chin- 
cfaae  expressed  his  intention  of  receiving  the  Embassador 
on  shore. 

On  reference  to  the  Pekin  Red  Book,  it  was  found  that 
the  Chin-chae  is  connected  with  the  imperial  family ;  his 
Tank  as  a  Mandarin  is  low,  but  his  present  commission  gives 
him  very  high  temporary  dignity,  as  was  manifested  by  his 
sitting  completely  separate  at  the  conference:  the  other 
Mandarins  were  placed  on  his  left  hand,  the  place  of  honour, 
and  the  English  gentlemen  on  the  right  hand,  at  some 
distance;  they  dined,  d  la  CAmot^e,  with  the  inferior  Man- 
darins, who  ho^d  accompanied  them  to  the  shore.  The 
accommodations  of  Mr.  Morrison  and  the  other  gentlemen 
at  night  in  the  temple  were  uncomfortable,  nor  was  much 
disposition  shewn  to  attend  to  their  convenience.  They 
did  not  land  at  the  usual  place,  but  w^re  carried  to  some 
distance,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  them  through  the  village 
of  Tong-koo.  The  weather  has  been  so  unfavourable,  that 
the  Mandarins  have  not  kept  their  engagement*. 

2nd  August. — ^As  the  continued  failure  of  the  Mandarins 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  from  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  expediency^of  addressing  them  upon  the  syb- 
ject  has  become  matter  of  consideration;  remonstrance 
would  not  probably  have  any  effect,  and  might  lead  to 
future  embarrassment :  it  seems,  however,  difficult  to  leave 
the  neglect  wholly  unnoticed;  and  as  the  lists  of  persons 
and  presents  have  not  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  Mandarins 
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breaking  their  etagagement,  been  transmitted,  a  letter  might 
be  addressed  to  them  for  that  purpose,  and  an  expression 
of  Lord  Amherst's  anxiety  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
presence  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  be  introduced,  so  as  to 
conVey  to  them  his  sense  of  their  want  of  attention  in  for- 
warding this  obviously  important  Object :  this  measure  would 
0eem  the  more  advisable,  looking  to  the  possibility  of  their 
being  desirous  to  detain  us  here  for  the  purpose  of  unrea* 
sonably  shortening  our  stay  at  Pekin,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  on  our  part  of  having  recourse  to  strong  remon- 
strances to  prevent  a  proceeding  so  injurious,  if  not  ofibisive; 
In  conformity  with  these  views  a  letter  was  prepared,  and 
it  was  at  first  proposed  to  dispatch  it  by  Mr.  Cmwford,  of 
the  Investigator,  in  the  morning ;  the  weather,  however, 
promising  well  for  the  morrow,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sif 
George  Staunton  and  Mr.  Morrison,  it  was  subsequently 
resolved  to  give  another  twenty*four  hours  grace  to  the 
Mandarins.  Mr.  Morrison  on  this  occasion  stated,  that  the 
great  object  of  Chinese  politicians  was  to  compel  their  ad<* 
versaries  to  act,  that  they  might  thereby  shape  thfeir  own 
proceedings,  and  that  the  common  rules  of  decency  and 
civility  would,  after  a  certain  time,  oblige  them  to  quit  this 
apparent  system  of  inattention,  if  we  had  sufficient  patience 
to  await  that  period,  which  could  not  be  far  distant.  He 
further  added,  that  they  were  more  reluctant  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  breach  of  polit^iess  than  of  truth.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  dday  looks  inauspicious,  and  probably 
arises  from  some  change  or  hesitation  in  the  highest  quarter. 
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Mr*  Moirison  was  led  to  argue  a  want  of  favoucable  disposi* 
tioii  from  what  he  had  cx>llected  in  the  course  of  private 
conversation  with  persons  on  shore, 

3rd  of  August. — ^Weather  stormy ;  no  hopes  of  a  visit  from 
the.  Mandarins. 

4th  of  August, — ^Received  a  visit  from  Chang  and  Yin,  the 
two  Mandarins  wiio  are*  to  accompany  the  embassy ;  they 
were  both  preceded  by  their  visiting  tickets,  composed  of 
slips  of  red  paper,  eighteen  inches  long  by  six  wide,  on  which 
their  names  and  titles  were  inscribed..  Yin  arrived  first, 
and  was  received  by  Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  in  their, 
full  uniforms,  upon  deck:  he  would  not  be  presented  to 
the  Embassador  until  his  colleague  arrived.  When  Chang 
reached  the  ship,  they  were  conducted  to  Lord  Amherst's 
cabin  by  Mr.  Morrisont  t^here  they  were  received  by  his 
Excellency  and  the  two  Commissioners*  After  the  usual 
Complime«ts  they  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
number  of  boats  that  would  be  required  for  the  embassy, 
presents,  and  baggage.  Copies  of  the  lists  that  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Viceroy  of  Pe-che-lee  were  then  put  into 
their  hands,  and  with  the  excepticm  of  an  attempt  to  reckon 
the  amount,  fifty-four  persons,  the  nnmb^  passed  unnoticed. 
They  next  asked  what  were  the  objects  of  the'embassy;  to 
which  it  was  replied,  that  the  intention  of  the  Prince  Regent 
was  to  manifest  his  regard  for  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to 
confirm  those  rekitions  <^  friendship  that  had  subsisted  bc^ 
tween  their  illustrious  parents.  On  their  demanding  whether 
nothing  else  was  intended,  they  were  apprised  that  the  ob- 
jects of  the  embassy  were  stated  in  the  Prince  Eeg^if  s 
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letter,  and  would  be  communicated  to  To-chong4ong,  the 
principal  minister,  who  was,  as  we  had  been  informed,  to 
meet  us  at  Tien-sing.  It  was  further  explained,  that  a 
Chinese  translation  would  be;  made  of  .the  Prince  Regent's 
letter,  that  a  copy  would  be  given  to  the  minister,  and  the 
original  delivered  to  his  Imperial  Majesty:  with  this  they 
seemed  satisfied.  They  then  adverted  to  the  ceremony  of 
ko^tou,  or  prostration,  and  observed  that  previous  practice 
would  be  required  to  secure  its  being  decorously  performed 
before  the  Emperqr;  to  this  it  was  answered,  that  every 
mark  of  respect  would  on  the  present,  as  on  the  fi)rmer  em- 
b^i^y,  be  manifested  towards  his.  Imperial  Majesty.  Upon 
conferring  together,  it  seemed  that  they  were  not  really 
.aware  of  what  had  then  occurred ;  as  the  subject  was  how- 
ever again  renewed  by  them,  it  was  judged  ad visiable  to 
cut  short  this  premature  discussion  by  informing  them  that 
whatever  was  right  would  be  attended,  to.  The  probability 
,of  our  being  allowed  to  acconjpany  the  Emperor  to  Gehd 
was  then  noticed,  and,  as  we  had  apprehended,  it  was  said 
that  the  Enlperor  proposed  terminating  all  that  concemed 
.the  embassy  before  his  departure  from  Pekin ;  in  reply  it 
was  simply  remarked,  that  the  longer  our  stay  near  the  per- 
son of  the  Emperor  the  higher  would  be  our  gratification, 
.and  that  we  hoped  to  remain  the  same  nmnber  of  days  as 
the  former  embassy ;  to  this  no  direct  answer  was  returned, 
and  it  was  asked  how  we  proposed  to  return,  by  land,  or  by 
water;  the  latter  mode,  theMandarins  said, had  been  adopted 
J3y  some  of  the  former  embassy ;  it  was  answered  that  the 
xoad  by  Canton  had  beten  contemplated.  We  collected  firom 
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their  questions  and  insinuations  that  the  intention  ivas  to 
dispatch  us  with  sufficient  celerity  to  secure  our  return  to 
llen-sing  before  the  ships  were  compelled  to  quit  the  coasts 
or»  at  all  events,  before  they  had  left  Chusan,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  to  shorten  our  land  journey.  The  sending  of 
To«chong-tong*  to  Tien-sing  looks  as  if  some  propositions 
of  importance,  more  especially  touching  the  ceremony,  were 
to  be  made  there ;  the  absence  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  pro« 
vince  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  measure,  but 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  mere  provincial  arrangements 
could  scarcely  require  the  presence  of  the  first  personage  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor:  much  time  will  evidently 
not  be  allowed  for  negotiation,  and  it  is  therefore  desimbie 
to  efiect  a  simultaneous  discussion  respecting  the  ceremonial 
and  the  ulterior  purposes  of  the  embassy.  The  tempest  is 
gathering,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  should  carry 
through  it,  or  strike  our' masts  and  make  every  thing  snug. 
.  The  dress  and  appearance  of  Chang  and  Yin  were  not 
much  superior  to  our  first  visitors ;  their  manners  were  haw* 
ever  more  refined^  and  their  general  demeanour  pleasing* 
One  of  the  attendants  of  Chang  took  a  very  active  part 
during  the  more  material  part  of  the  conference ;  in  fact^ 
suggesting  answers  to  his  principal.  In  the  course  of  con* 
versation  Chang  remarked  that  the  Emperor  entertained  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  the  English  than  other  nations,  in 
fact,  that  he  deemed  them  of  importance ;  this  was  noodified 
by  Yin^  who  added  as  a  reason  for  this  consideration^  that 

^  ChoDg-toiig  signifies  Minister.    I  am  inclined  to  think  the  tcnn  is  propefly 
TcboDg-tching^  signifying  a  fidthfiil  Minister* 
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they  came  from  a  great  distance  to  ^manifest  their  respect; 
Presents  of  provisions  were  brought  to  the  ships,  consisting^ 
of  the  same  articles  as  on  the  former  embassy,  but  less  in 
quantity.     We  were  all  much  struck  with  the  dexterity  of 
the  Chinese  in  managing  their  boats,  which  from  their 
heaviness  and  great  length  did  not  seem  convenient.    The 
deck  was  crowded  with  persons  from  the  shore,  who,  although 
anxious  to  examine  every  thing,  were  easily  restrained  in* 
the:  gratification  of  their  curiosity.     Our  first  visitors  occu- 
pied a  very  inferior  situation,  being  entirely  employed  ia 
superintending  the  safe  delivery  of  the  presents.     Orders, 
seemed  to  be  deliberately  given  and  punctually  obeyed ;  we 
had  an  instance  of  this  regularity  in  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
ference to  the  Mandarin  to  procure  a  trifling  change  in.  the 
original  distribution  of  the  provisions  to  the  ships.     Char-: 
coal,  plumbago,,  and  wood  tor  fuel,  were  supplied  in  abund- 
ance.   The  Chinese  are  well  sized,  but  those  we  have  seen 
do. not  seem  muscular.     Both  the  Mandarins. are  advanced 
in  years,  the  youngest  being. fifty-five.   Yin  brought  his  son^r 
a  fine  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  on  board  with  him,  who, 
readily  made  acquaintance  with  young  Amherst.    The  boy, 
on  being  presented  by  his  father  to  the  Embassador,  knelt 
down  with  much  grace  and  modesty':  this  is  the  usual  sa^ 
Itttation  of  children  to  their  parents,  and  of  inferiors  to  supe- 
riors*     We:  have  all  had;  reason  to  concur  with  Mr.  Barrow's: 
description  of  the  Chinese  as. a  frowzy  people:  the  stench, 
arising. from  the  numbers  on  board  tsas  not  only  sensible, 
but  oppressive ;  it  vtas  the  repose  of  putrifying  garlic  on  ^a 
much  used  blanket. 
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^    5th  of  August. — ^Received  a  message  from  the  Mandariiis^ 
(who  had  not  been  able  to  get  on  shore,)  that  boats  ^for  re* 
ceiving  the  presents  and  baggage  would  be  sent  to  the  ships 
immediately.    The  greater  part  of  the  presents  were  accord- 
ingly, owing  to  the  exertions  of  Captain  Campbell  of  th« 
HcAvitt,  transhipped  in  the  course  of  the  day.   It  is  proposed 
that  the  boats  should  all  proceed  together,  and  that  two 
Europeans  should  be. attached  to  each.     Mr.  Morrison 
visited  the  Mandarins  on  board  their  boats,  and: invited 
them  to  dinner.    Yin  was  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation, 
but  Chang  felt  himself  too  much  indisposed ;  it  was  there** 
fore  dechned.     Mr.  Morrison  appears  more  satisfied  with 
the  language  of  Chang  than  of  Yin ;  the  latter  a£fectS) 
like  other  military  in  China,  rather  a  boisterous,  coarse 
manner. 

6th  of  August. — ^As  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
accuracy  of  Chinese  reports,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  sent  on 
shore  with  Mr.  Cooke  to  ascertain  whether  the  boats  to  con-- 
vey  the  embassy  up  the  river  are  really,  as  the  Mandarins 
State,  in  readiness;  if  so,  we  shall  probably  disembark  on 
Friday.     Mr.  Davis  returned  in  the  evening,  having  had  an 
interview  with  a  Mandarin,  whose  button  was  light  blue; 
from  him  he  learnt  that  T^o-chong-tong  was  not,ta8  had  beten 
proposed,  to  receive  the  embassy  at  Tien^sing,  his  presence 
being  required  at  Pao-^ting-foo,  the  provincial  capital;  that 
S6o-ta-jin>  a  former  Hoppo  of  Canton^  was  to  be  substituted. 
This  Mandarin  described  the  Emperor  as  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Embassador  without  delay.    All  the  river  boats ^lv*re 
i'eady,  and  well  adapted  foracoeiilhiodatioii ;  of  these  three 
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bad  been  assigned  to  the  Embassador  and  the  Commis* 
fiioners.  The  interview  took  place  afloat ;  the  gentlemen 
,  did  not  therefore  go  into  the  village ;  indeed  no  disposition 
^as  shewn  to  gratify  curiosity.  Mr.  Davis  was  satisfied 
with  the  reception;  he  was  saluted  with  three  guns;  th^p 
Ghin-chae  was  not  present,  and  as  Mr.  Davis  had  obtained 
all  the  information  required,  he  did  not  deem  it  advisably 
to  dday  his  return  to  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
him.  The  change  in  the  person  who  is  to  receive  us  at 
Tien-sing  is  perhaps  desirable,  as  we  would  readily  comr 
mute  the  eclat  of  a  personage  of  To-chong-tong's  rank  being 
employed,  for  the  probability  of  no  discussion,  involving 
the  very  admission  of  the  embassy,  being  now  intended. 

7th  of  August. — The  two  mandarin  junks  came  along-- 
side  to  receive  the  private  baggage,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  embassy;  we  commenced  transhipping  the  bag^ige, 
but  were  interrupted  by  a  change  of  weather :  the  wind  blow* 
ing  strong  from  E.  by  N.  they  refused  to  receive  any  more 
packages,  and  stood  in  shore.  The  owner  of  one  of  these 
boats,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  navigating  the  gulf  of  Leo^ 
tung,  said,  that  he  usually  made  five  trips  in  the  year.  They 
go  up  in  ballast,  and  return  loaded  with  rice;  the  crew  have 
all  shares  in  the  cargo,  and  receive  in  addition  one  tael  and 
a  half  per  man  (about  nine  shillings),  and  provisions.  It 
appeared  that  the  payment  for  the  service  in  which  the  boat 
was  now  employed  depended  upon  satisfaction  being  given^ 
in  which  case  the  owner  would  be  rewarded,  otherwise  he 
would  be  punished.  On  the  former  embassy  the  owners 
were  liberally  remunerated  by  Kien-Lung.    Millet  and 
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some  vegetables  dressed  with  soy^  were  the  priiiGipal  fdod 
of  the  boat's  crew.  ThQ»praises  that  all  travellers  have  ^vea 
to  the  Chinese  for  regularity  and  arrangement  are  well 
deserved :  though  there  be  noise  in  their  mode  of  loading 
and  unloading  boats,  there  is  no  confusion ;  every  man  seems 
to  know  his  duty,  and  to  execute  it  cheerfully.  The  lower 
orders,  though  curious,  are  by  no  means  intrusive  or  im^ 
pertinent;  and  the  complaints  made  of  their  treatment! of 
Europeans  would  seem  confined  to  Canton ;  here,  the  men 
in  the  boats,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  appear  aware  of 
the  conduct  required  to  persons  of  superior  station. 

8th  of  August. — ^Two  inferior  Mandarins  came  on  board 
with  a  visiting  ticket,  and  a  poUte  message,  from  the  Chin-^ 
chae ;  the  message  contained  an  expression  of  his  anxiety 
to  receive  the  Embassador  on  shore,  as  the  shortness  of  the 
Emperor's  stay  at  Pekin  rendered  any  further  delay  in* 
expedient.  Some  inquiries  were  added  on  the  part  of  hb 
Imperial  Majesty,  respecting  the  age  of  Lord  Amherst's 
son,  and  an  expression  of  his  intention  to  invite  him  to  a 
play.  The  inferior  Mandarins,  with  the  usual  Chinese. in^ 
diflFerence  to  the  comforts  or  station  of  others,  pressed  the 
immediate  embarkation  of  the  Embassador,. and  proposed 
that  the  baggage  should  follow.  The  distance  from  the 
shore,  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  and  the  consequent 
inconvenience,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  adhering  to  our 
original  arrangement.  The  delay,  in  &ct,  rests  with  the 
Chinese  themselves,  in  not  keeping  a  sufficient  number  of 
boats  within  reach.  Some  packages  were- sent  in  a  small 
boat,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels  be  furnished. to- 
morrow^ the  final  departure  will  probably  take  place. 
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The  expediency  of  the  contemplated  survey  of  the  Mea* 
4au.islands  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  probability 
of  thereby  giving  just  ground  of  umbrage  to  the  Chinese 
jled  us  to  incline  to  its  being  relinquished.  Open  letters,  in 
Chinese,  addressed  to  any  Mandarin  on  the  coast,  were 
given  to  each  of  the  captains  of  the  ships,  to  secure  them  a 
fovourable  reception,  in  the  event  of  thdr  touching  any 
where  for  supplies. 

'  To  prevent  mistakes,  a  note  was  addressed^  by  Lord 
Amherst,,  to  the  Chin-chae,  explaining  the  causes  of  the 
delay  in  his  disembarkation,  and  exjK'essing  his  anxiety  to 
have  the  honour  of  a  personal  interview.  The  Embassador 
further  returned  his  thanks  for  the  kind  notice,  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  of  his  son. 

Lord  Amherst  having  requested  the  opinion  of  Sir  George 
-Staunton  upon  the  subject  of  compliance  with  the  Chinese 
ceremonial  of  ko-tou ;  Sir  George  put  a  letter  into  his  hands, 
declaring,  in  very  distinct  ter^ls,  his  opinion  of  the  injurious 
effects  upon  the  company's  interests  at  Canton  likely  to 
arise  from  the  performance  of  the  ceremony ;  incompatible, 
i»  he  verbally  expressed  himself,  with  personal  and  national 
^respectability.  Sir  George  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
mere  reception  of  the  embassy  as  not  worth  being  pur* 
chased  by  the  sacrifice.  He,  however,  adverted  to  the 
possibility  of  conditions  being  required  by  us,  which,  if 
complied  with,  would  remove  the  objections;  but  such 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  was,  in  his  opinion, 
extremely  improbable. 

-   9th  of  August. — We  left  the  sTiip  at  twelve  o'clock,  in 
the  Embassadoi^'s  barge,  accompanied  by  the  boats  of  the 
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squadroiH  in  two  lines;  between  four  anxl  five  we  reached' 
the  small  fort  of  Tong-koo,  from  whence  the  Embassador: 
was  saluted  with  three  guns.    Three  or  four  hundred  soldiers 
were  drawn  out  on  the  beach;  they  seemed  divided  into 
companies  of  ten  by  a  large  flag,  each  soldier  carrying  a 
smaller ;  their  dress  was  uniform,  and  at  that  distance  their, 
appearance  respectable.    The  river  here  makes  a  complete; 
elbow,  winding  round  which  we  came  in  sight  of  Tung-koo^* 
consisting  of  mud  houses,  and  certainly  not  giving  a  high^ 
idea  of  the  celestial  empire.     Lord  Amherst  proceeded 
to  his  boat,  and  immediately  received  a  visiting   ticket; 
from  the  Chin-chae^  in  return  for  that  which  had  been 
dispatched  in  advance.     After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the 
Chin-chae  himself  came ;  and  if  Uvely,  affable  manners  be 
grounds  of  favourable  augury  for  more  important  concerns,' 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.    The  Chin-chae  con^^ 
firmed   the  inquiries   of  the  Emperor  respecting  youngs 
Amherst's  age,  and  he  himself  seemed  to  wish  to  give  a* 
foretaste  of  the  honours  that  awaited  Jeffery,  by  the  ex^- 
treme  attention  Avhich  he  paid  him.     Whether  this  was  in* 
consequence  of  the  imperial  inquiries,^  or  designed  as  an- 
irresistible  attack  upon  Lord  Amherst's  good-will,  I  am  not*, 
prepared  to  determine.     The  Chin-chae  had  already  in-: 
formed  Mr.  Morrison  that  he  intended  to  avoid  entirely 
the  discussion  of  business  at  this  interview,^  and  that  his/ 
sole  object  was  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord  Amherst,  and 
become  personally  acquainted  with  him.     With   the  ex- 
ception of  general  inquiry  respecting  the  Prince  Regenf  s 
letter,  and  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  both  parties  would 
be  mutually  accommodating^  he  adhered  to  this  intention* 
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The  conversation  consisted  of  an  interchange  of  civUities, 
and  appeared  to  leave  a  mutually  agreeable  impression. 
Something  that  fell  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  interview^ 
led  Sir  George  and  Mr.  Morrison  to  anticipate  an  imperial 
banquet  at  Tien-sing.  The  Chin-chae  was  to  proceed  thither 
this  evening,  where  he  and  Soo-ta-yin*  would  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Embassador.  Lord  Amherst  deemed  it  right 
to  return  the  Chin-chae's  visit  immediately,  otherwise  his 
civility  must  have  remained  unnoticed  until  our  arrival  at 
Tien-sing.  Soo-ta-yin  had  been  formerly  Hoppo  of  Canton, 
and  the  Chin-chae  himself  appears  to  have  been  there. 
After  dinner  we  had  a  visit  from  Chang  and  Yin,  like  the 
Ghin-chae's,  merely  complimentary. 
'  10th  of  August. — ^The  boats  returned  to  the  ships  this 
morning,  and  left  us  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion :  those 
acquainted  with  Chinese  could  neither  from  their  situation 
or  number  be  present  every  where,  nor  were  the  Mandarins 
particularly  active  or  attentive.  The  presents  and  stores 
had  been  sent  on  to  Tien-sing,  contrary  to  the  mutual  un« 
derstanding ;  probably  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to 
expedite  our  departure.  Sir  George  learnt  accidently  from 
a  Chinese  of  inferior  rank,  unacquainted  with  his  person  or 
situation,  that  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Pekin  had  been 
fixed,  allowing  an  unusually  short  period  for  the  journey: 
the  audience  was  fixed  for  the  22d. 

I  have  certainly  not  yet  observed  that  exuberant  popula- 

*  Ta-jin,  or  Ta-yin,  literally  agnifies  Great  Man ;  it  may  be  rendered  by 
Excellency:  Laou-yay  answers  to  our  Esquire  or  Gentleman.  Chang  was 
properly  entitled  only  to  Laou-yay,  or  Ta-Iaou-yay,  although  frequently  com- 
plimented with  Ta-yin. 
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tion  usually  assigned  to  China:  the  principal  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  including  males,  children,  and  a  few  females, 
were  probably  spectators  of  our  passing,  and  the  numbefs 
did  not  exceed  those  of  India  in  a  similar  extent.  The 
women  were  in  general  ugly ;  the  old,  of  course,  constituted 
the  first  row  of  spectators,  and  it  was.  only  occasionally  that 
*  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  younger.  I  observed  one  pretty 
girl,  and  particularly  admired  the  simplicity  and  good  taste 
in  which  her  hair  was  dressed ;  it  was  gathered  into  a  knot 
at  the  top  of  her  head,  with  a. single  flower,  or  an  ornament. 
Se&tkoo  is  the  next  town  to  Tung-koo,.  an,d  ejLtends  some 
distance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  A  shop,  where 
clothes  and  eatables  were  t0;be  sold,  had  the  sign  of  a  junk 
erected  on  a  pole  before  the.door.  The  .temples  are  poor-« 
looking  buildings,  and  the  houses  univers^ly  ^Qver^d  with 
a  ridge  of  tiles  tp  carry  off  the  water., . 
.  The  Mandarins,  Chang  and  Yin,  have  :dec)iped  a  visit  in-* 
tended  them  by  Lord  Amherst,  possibly  from  the  necessity 
of  immediate  departure, 

I  was  surprised  with  the  size  of  the  Chinese  horses^  having 
been  led  to  expect  that  their  height  did  not  exceed  that 
of  small  ponies;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  inferior 
in  that  respect  to  the  generality  of  Arab  horses:  they  aie^ 
however,  coarse  and  ill«shaped,  and  promise  neither  strength 
nor  action.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  lAvords,  and  the 
cavalry  add  a  bow  and  arrows  to  their  equipment:  thejr 
saddles  are  heavy,  but  did  not  look  inconvenient  to  the 
rider;  they  are  not  unlike  the  Turkish.  The  Chin-chae 
travelled  in  a  green  sedan-chair,  wider  than  ours,  but  not 
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SO  high :  green  is  the  colour  appropriated  to  the  chairs  of 
men  of  rank.  The  carts  on  two  wheels  justify  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made  of  them.  Both  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  a  large  species  of  rush,  and  the  country,  as  fiur 
as  the  eye  reaches,  is  perfectly  flat. — ^Three  o'clock.  The 
country  improves;  as  we  advance  trees  and  cultivation 
begin  to  appear,  and  the  windings  of  the  river  give  an ' 
interest  to  the  flat,  which  it  would  otherwise  want.  We 
passed  about  noon  some  tumuli,  which  we  are  told  are 
burial  grounds.  The  Mandarins  have  joined  the  squadron, 
and  the  number  of  boats,  flags,  and  the  occasional  changes 
in  their  relative  position,  enliven  the  scene. 

We  witnessed  this  morning  the  punishment  of  hce  slap- 
ping, inflicted  with  a  short  piece,  of  hide,  half  ar^  inch  thick : 
the  hair  of  the  culprit  was  twisted  till  his  eyes  almost  started 
from  their  sockets,  and  on  his  cheeks,  much  distended,  the 
blows  were  struck :  his  crime  was  said  to  be  robbing  from 
&e  baggage-boats:  the  executioner,  and  those  concerned 
in  the  punishment,  seemed  to  deUght  in  his  sufferings. — 
Four  o'clock.  Town  of  Tung-jun-koo,  with  several  mounds, 
containing  salt,  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

11th  of  August. — The  appearance  of  the  country  im- 
proves; the  villages,  millet  and  garden  cultivation,  are 
more  frequent,  and  the  small  inclosures  in  places  remind 
us  of  England.^  A  curious  effect  is  produced  by  the  serpen- 
tine windings  of  the  river ;  junks  are  seen  at  some  distance 
on-  both  sides,  as  if  growing  in  the  midst  of  the  fields.  My 
good  opinion  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  Chinese  increases ; 
they  are  orderly  and  good,  humoured  to  each  other,  and  to 
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strangers ;  not  a  single  dispute  has  yet  occurred.  Most  of 
the  villages  are  still  called  Koo  (Mouth),  from  one  of  the 
tfames  signifying,  ^^  anciently  under  water;''  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  banks  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
the  whole  has  been  alluvial  deposit.  Chinese  children  must 
have  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  being  dirty,  as  we  observe 
them  every  whece  either  sliding  down  the  bank,  or  rolling 
thanselves  in  mud.  The  hair  of  the  women  is  braided  into 
a  knot,  looking  like  a  trencher-cap.  They  have  a  hobbling 
gait,  but  I  have  not  been  near  enough  to  judge  of  the^com* 
pression  of  their  feet. 

12th  of  August.---*We  are  informed  that  there  are  five 
hundred  trackers  attached  to  the  boats,  who  have  all  come 
from  Ta-koo,  (which  seems  to  be  another  name  for  Tung«-koo, 
the  one  signifying  Great,  the  other  Eastem*mi)uth ;  See^ 
means  West) ;  they  receive  one  hundred  and  fifty  cash  per 
diem,  equal  to  one  shilling  English :  the  number  of  boats  is 
twenty.  In  my*  opinion  the  appearance^  of  the  people 
hitherto  does  not  exhibit  that  squalidness  of  look  naturally 
expected  among  an  exuberant  piopulatiou'^with  scanty  meaiMf 
of  subsistence.  Were  there  even  partial  elevations  the 
scenary  on  the  banks  would  not  be  deficient  in  beauty, 

*  My  impressions  upon  this  point  are,  I  believe,  daSkrent  from  those  of  my 
companions;  I  attribute  the  difference  to  the  standard  with  which  we  compare 
the  country  and  its  inhalntants;  they  may  posoUy  look  to  Europe,  while  I  cah-y 
in  my  recollection  the  parts  of  Ana  with  which  I  am  acquainted  The  absence 
of  clothes  is  particularly  striking  to  an  European  eye ;  if  the  heat  of  the. climate 
however  be  considered,  it  will  seiu^oely  be  conudered  a  want.  On  the  othcip  hand^ 
the  winter  in  these  northern  provinoes-n  so  severe,  tfaaitvthepossefistoii  of  ekylb^ 
by  the  inhabitants'  may  be  inferred  from  the  continued  ^existence  of  so  numeDoot 
a  population. 
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The  houses,  though  still  built  of  mud,  are  r^ukur,  and  the 
roofs  are  at  least  singular,  if  not  in  good  taste.  £very  spot 
is  cultivated,  and  the  inillet  occupies  the  place  of  the  rushes 
to  the  very  water's  edge:  their  gardens  are  particularly 
heat  We  passed  several  docks  for  repairing  junks ;  the 
boats  actually  in  progress  on  the  river  are  not  numerous! 
Distance  from  Tien-sing  to  Takoo,  tvjro  hundred  and  forty 
lees,  or  eighty  miles.  I  have  not  yet  observed  any  rice 
grounds. 

No  personal  communication  with  our  conductors  has 
taken  place  since  we  left  Tung-koo.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  Chin-chae,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  had  ob* 
seived  that  hfe  was  prepared  to  overlook  any  erroneous 
expressions  that  might  possibly  arise  from  the  Chinese 
language  not  being  familiar  to  the  Europeans ;  he  had  also 
expressed  to  Mr.  Morrison  his  consciousness  that  the  ex- 
pression tribute*  was  not  acceptable  to  us. 

I  yesterday  evening  put  into  Lord  Amherst's  hands,  for 
his  and  Sir  George's  perusal,  a  memorandum  respecting  the 
ceremony.  My  great  object  in  these  observations  has  been 
to  bring  our  minds  to  view  compliance  or  refusal  as  matters 
of  expediency,  and  to  clear  the  question  of  all  personal 
fedings,  which  might  lead  us  into,  a  course  of  proceeding 

*  In  the  instance  of  the  Portuguese  Embassador  already  mentioned,  the 
Regulo  or  Prince  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  embassy  were  entrusted  suggested 
to  the  missionary  translating  a  public  document,  the  substitution  of  some  word 
for  Tsin^koong  or  tribute-bearer,  adding,  that  although  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing Europeans  tributaries  to  the  Emperor  rendered  the  expression  un- 
meaning, it  was  liable  to  give  offence:  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Emperor^ 
who  decided,  thatf  the  term,  as  being  the  official  designation,  should  be  retained. 
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not  quite  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  authoritiies 
at  home.  I  have,  however,  such  perfect  reliance  on  Sir 
George  Staunton's  judgment  and  local  experience,  that  I 
shall  not  hesitate  in  giving  way  on  every  point  connected 
witib  Chinese  usages  and  feelings,  where  my  individual 
opinion  might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Whatever  may  be  the  notions  of  the  superior  ranks  in 
China  respecting  the  exposure  of  even  the  shape  of  the^ 
limbs,  the  lower  orders  are  more  indecent  than  iany  other 
class  of  people  I  have  ever  known :  it  cannot  wholly  arise 
from  poverty,  for  the  clothes  they  possess  are  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  might,  like  the  natives  of  India,  cover  those 
parts  that  decency  requires. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  impreasioB  pro^ 
duced  on  the  mind  by  the  approach  to  Tien-sing.  If  fine 
buildings,  and  striking  localities  are  required  to  give  interest 
to  a  scene,  this  has  no  claims ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
gradual  crowding  of  junks  till  they  become  innumerable, 
a.  vast  population,  buildings  though  not  elegant  yet  regular 
and  peculiar,  careful  and  successful  cultivation,  can  supply 
those  deficiencies,  the  entrance  to  Tien-sing  will  not  be 
without  attractions^  to  the  traveller.  The  pyramids  of  salt, 
covered  with  mats,  the  dimensions  and  extent  of  which 
have  been  so  ingeniously  estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow,  are  the 
most  striking  objects.  We  were  two  hours  and  a  half 
passing  from  the  beginning  of  the  line  of  houses  en  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  to  our  anchorage.  A  salute  was 
fired  from  a  small  fort;  and  nearly  opposite,  troops  were 
drawn,  up.     Among  them  were  matchlock  men,  wearing 
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Uack  caps.  We  observed  souse  companies  dressed  in  long 
yellow  and  black  striped  garmoits,  covering  them  literally 
from  head  to  foot ;  they  are  intended  to  represent  tigeis^^ 
but  certainly  are  more  likely  to  excite  ridicule  than  terror ; 
defence,  from  the  spread  of  their  shields,  would  seem  their 
great  object..  A  short  distance  from  our  anchorage,  we 
passed  on  our  left  the  branch  of  the  river  leading  to  the 
canal,  and  thence  to  Canton.  The  excess  of  population  was 
here  most  striking.  I  counted  two  hundred  spectators  upon 
one  junk,  and  these  vessels  were  innumerable.  The  pyramids 
of  salt  were  so  covered  with  them,  that  they  acmally  be- 
came pyramids  of  men.  Some  crowds  of  boys  remained 
standing  above  their  knees  in  the  water  for  near  an  hour  to 
satiate  their  curiosity.  A  more  orderly  assemblage  could  not, 
however,  I  believe,  be  presented  in  any  other  country;  and 
ihe  soldiers  had  but  seldom  occasion  to  use  even  threatening 
gestures  to  maintain  order.  I  had  not  before  conceived 
that  human  heads  could  be  so  closely  packed ;  they  might 
have  been  by  screws  squeezed  into  each  other,  but  there 
was.  often  no  possible  vacancy  to  be  observed.  All  these 
Chinese*  spectators  were  exposed,  bareheaded,  to  the  rays 
of  the  mid-day  sun,  when  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
stood  at  eighty-^ight.  Females  were  not  numerous  in  the 
crowd,  and  these  generally  old,  and  always  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  Chinese  are,  to  judge  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Tien-sing,  neither  well-looking  nor  strongly  made;  they  are 
rather  shghtj  but  straight,  and  of  the  middle  height. 

Lord  Amherst  had  scarcely  anchored  when  he  was  in- 
vaded-by  a  party  of  Mandarins^  among  whom  were,  I 
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bolieire^  ChangaBcl  Yin,  to  announce  that  Soo4a^jin  and  the 
Chin-^chae  intended  to  visit  him.    Lord  Amherst  requested 
that  they  would  wait  a  few  minutes,  until  he  had  arran^d 
his  dress ;   to  which  they  assented,  but  subsequently  sent 
word  that  they  would  defer  their  visit  until  th%  morrow,  not 
having  their  proper  dresses  at  hand;  they  further  requested 
that  the  gentlemen  who  understood  Chinese  might  be  sent 
to  them.     After  dinner,  Messrs.  Toone,  Davis  ^nd  Mor- 
rison went  to  the  Koon  Kooan  or  public  hall,  where  the 
Mandarins  were  assembled.     The  gentlemen  considered 
themselves  as  having  been  poUtely  received.  The  nature  of 
the  presents,  the  contents  of  the  Regent's  letter,  and  the^ 
probable  stay  of  the  embassy  at  Pekin,  were  adverted  to  in 
the  conversation :  a  confident  expectation  was  expressed  by 
the  Mandarins  that  they  would  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter,  and  they  attached  no  importance  to  the  observa- 
tion that  it  had  not,  on  the  former  occasion,  been  given 
till  the  Embassador  arrived  at  GehoL    The  expectation  of 
our  remaining  any  length  of  time  at  Pekin  was  almost 
instantly  combated;   the  mode  in  which  the  five  or  six 
days  were  to  be  employed  was  mentioned,  and  a  return  by 
the  way  olv  Tien-sing  was  alluded  to.    In  speaking  of  the 
presents,  they  described  them  as  what  they  call  tribute, 
and  we  presents.    A  remark  relating  to  the  incivility  of 
hurrying  us  away  after  so  long  a  voyage,  was  met  by 
pointing  out  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  embassy  by 
having  such  great  men  appointed  to  attend  us.     Soo-ta-jin 
and  Kwang-ta-jin  having  again  changed  their  minds,  sent 
to  inform  Lord  Amherst  that  they  proposed  paying  their 
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visit  immediately.  They  accordingly  earae,  and  after  some 
general  conversation  and  mutual  compliments,  Sou-ta-jin, 
who  had  been  Hoppo  at  Canton  when  Lord  Macartney 
arrived  there,  having  observed  that  a  young  gentleman  had 
also  accompanied  the  former  embassy,  Sir  George  Staunton 
took  that  opportunity  of  recalUng  himdelf  to  Soo^s  recol- 
lection, and  a  pleasant,  friendly  recognition  took  place. 

Kwang  then  addressing  Mr.  Morrison,  *req nested  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  letter.  ^  Lord  Amherst  in  reply  requested 
Mr.  Morrison  to  say,  that  it  had  always  been  his  intention 
to  present  a  copy  to  the  minister  some  days  before  its 
actual  delivery  to  the  Eniperor.  They  then  observed  that 
in  all  probability  the  Embassador  would  have  no  commu- 
nication ^ith  the  minister,  as  they  themselves  had  been 
expressly  conunissioned  to  conduct  all  the  affairs  of  the 
embassy,  and  that  they  had  a  special  edict  from  the  Em- 
peror to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  letter.  This  statement 
certainly  excited  some  surprise  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  minister  being  the  natural,  and  having  been,  on  the 
former  occasion,  the  actual  medium  of  communication/ 
Lord  Amherst,  however,  resolved  to  defer  giving  an  answer 
till  to-morrow,  when  he  proposed  to  return  their  visit.  The 
Mandarins  said  that  the  Emperor  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  order  an  entertainment  to  be  given  to  his  Lord- 

m 

ship,  and  nine  o'clock  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  conve- 
nient hour. 

An  allusion  having  early  in  the  interview  been  made  to 
a  speedy  departure  for  Pekin,  Lord  Amherst  declared  his 
readiness  to  proceed,  and  that  he  only  awaited  the  arrival 
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of  the  Juuks •containing  some  part  of  his  baggage  absolutely 
indispensable^  The  conduct  of  the  Chinese  in  sending  on 
the  junks  with  the  presents  and  stores  to  Tong-choo  was 
highly  uncivil,  and. would  have  justified  a  serious  remon- 
strance. On- taking  their  leave,  Kwang-ta-jin  said  that  he 
would  in  the  morning  fumish  Lord  Amherst  with  a  written 
statement  of  every  thing  connected  with  his  reception  at 
Pekin,  his  stay,  and  the  mode  in  which  his  time  would  be 
employed- 

The  propriety  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  Man- 
darins respecting  a  copy  of  the  Regent's  letter  being  put  inta 
their  h^^nds,  was  now  taken  into  consideration.  Although 
they  had,  with  the  usual  Chinese*  contempt  for  truth,  as- 
serted that  on  the  former  occasion  a  similar  proceeding 
had  been  adopted^  reference  to  Lord  Macartney's  journal 
soon  confirmed  our  recollections  of  the  contrary  beigg  the 
fact.  As  far,  therefore,  as  precedent  was  concerned,  they 
had  no  claim ;  and  indeed  their  early  requisition  on  this 
point  ought  perhaps  to  be  viewed  as  an  important  branch 
of  that  system  of  indecent  hurry  with  which  they  seem 
resolved  to  treat  the  embassy.  The  appointment  of  Soo- 
ta-jin  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said  to  give  them  only  a 
claim  somewhat  less  than  the  minister  himself  would  have 
had.  He  is  a  Mandarin  of  very  high  rank^  is  styled  She- 
lang*, .  and  is  a  president  or  superior  of  the  tribunal  of 

*  She-lang  ragnifies  a  Pread^nt ;  Sheou-flee-ang  is  the  President  of  the  Council 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor.  I  am  not  quite  certain  which  of  these  two 
titles  bdonged  to  Soo;  if  President  of  one  of  the  great  tribunals,  he  is  of  the 
aame  rank  as  the  Mandarin  appointed  to  conduct  the  Portuguese  embassador. 
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public  works,  and  having  been  formerly  Hoppo,  may,  A^om 
his  supposed  knowledge  of  European  afiairs,  be  really  in* 
tended  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  embassy  throughout. 
Although  their  assertion  of  their  having  such  appointment 
may  be  totally  unfounded,  and  only  made  with  a  view  of 
deceiving  us  into  premature  confidence,  yet  as  no  real 
injury  can  arise  from  compliance,  it  was  finally  resolved  to 
accede  to  their  request. 

The  next  question  was,  whether  an  official  note,  whicU 
had  been  prepared,  explaining  shortly  the  principal  points 
connected  with  the  trade  which  we  had  to  propose,  should 
also  be  confided  to  them.  If  the  minister  had  met  us  at 
Tien*sing,  it  had  been  resolved  to  put  this  note  into  his 
hands,  as  much  to  explain  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Prince 
Regent^s  letter,  as  to  gain  time  for  negotiation.  Unless  the 
description  of  their  own  powers  was  correct,  it  would  not 
seem  politic  voluntarily  to  put  ourselves  into  their  hands ; 
and  yet,  if  .the  particular  paragraph  was  liable  to  mis* 
apprehension,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  delay  explana-* 
tion  to  persojis  who  were  certainly,  for  the  time,  the  prin-^ 
cipal  authorities  with  whom  we  had  to  communicate.  Our 
decision  was,  therefore,  to  comply  with  their  wishes  respect- 
ing the  letter,  to  give  verbal  explanations  if  required,  and, 
finally,  if  their  conduct  or  further  information  should  justify 
confidence,  either  personal  or  official,  to  entrust  them  with 
the  note  intended  for  the  minister. 

The  palace  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  if  not  a  magnificent,  is  certainly  a  picturesque  build- 
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ing.  Tke  surrouiiding  colonnade  of  wooden  piQars  gives  it 
an  degant  appearance,  and  the  roofs,  though  singular  in 
shape,  being  arcs  of  circles  with  the  extremities  turned 
upwards,  have  an  effect  not  unpleasing. 

15th  of  Augusfc. — At  a  quarter  before  ten  we  left  our 
boats  and  procc^eded  in  chairs  to  the  Hall,  where  we  were 
to  be  received.  The  band  and  the  guard,  with  Lieutenants 
Cooke  and  Somerset,  preoedefidthe  Elnbassador^d  chair,  Mr. 
Morrison  and  his  Excellency's  son  followed^  ihen^  the  Com* 
missioned,  and  afterwards  the  other  gentlemen;  the  order 
was  most  regularly  kept,  and  we  arrived  without  interrup-^ 
tion  at  the  Hall^  a  long  building  supported  by  light  wooden 
pillars.  At  about  one-third  of  the  room,,  before  a  skreen, 
a  table  with  yellow  silk  hanging  before  it  met  our  eyes,  a 
symptom  of  the  discussion  that  awaited  us.  T^e  Mandarins 
were  all  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  principally  of  civil 
orders. 

After  a  few  polite  expressions  of  their  hope  that  we  had 
met  with  no  obstruction  on  our  way  thither,  Kwang-ta-jin 
opened  the  subject  of  the  ceremony  by  saying,  that  the 
entertainment  which  we  were  that  day  to  receive  was  ex- 
pressly commanded,  and,  indeed,  given  by  the  Emperor; 
that,  therefore,  the  same  ceremonies  would  be  performed  * 
by  them,  and  expected  from  us,  as  if  we  were  in  the  Imperial 
presence.  Lord  Amherst  replied,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
approach  his  Imperial  Majesty  with  the  same  demonstra^ 
tions  of  respect  as  his  own  sovereign.  They  then  specifically 
mentioned  the  ko-tou  as  the  ceremony  that  wouki  be  re» 
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quired.  Lord  Amherst  declared  his  intention  of  follow- 
ing, in  every  respect,  the  precedent  established*  by  Lord 
Macartney. 

The  Chinchaes  argued  in  reply,  that  in  fact  our  former 
Embassador  had  done  every  thing  in  point  of  ceremony 
that  had  been  required  of  him,  and  especially  had  perfornied 
the  ceremony  of  the  ko-tou,  as  well  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  as  at  other  times ;  Soo*ta-jin  said,  he  himself 
remembered  his  having  performed  it  when  at  Canton ;  and 
they  then  both  appealed  to  Sir  George  Staunton  as  having 
been  present,  and  able  to  give  evidence  of  the  facts  which 
they  had  asserted. 

To  sujch  a  falsehood  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
given  a  very  short  and  decided  answer ;  but  as  it  was  suf- 
ficiently obvious  that  the  question  was  not  put  to  Sir  George 
with  any  view  of  really  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  a  personal  question,. which 
could  only  lead  to  mutual  irritation  and  offence,  it  was 
deemed  most  advisable,  both  by  Lord  Amherst  and  myself> 
that  Sir  George  should  avoid  the  discussion  into  which  they 
were  desirous  of  drawing  him,  by  observing  that  the.Em-^ 
boBsador's  information  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
occasion  of  the  former  Embassy  was  derived  from  the  au- 
thentic  records  which  had  been  presented  to  our  Sovereign 
by  Lord  Macartney  on  his  return,  and  on  which*  records  our 
present  instructions  were  also  grounded ;  but  that  as  to  his 
(Sir  George's)  opinion  or  evidence  respecting  a  fact  which 
had  occurred  twenty- three  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  child 
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of  twelve  years  of  age,  it  was  quite  improper  and  absurd  to 
ask  it,  or  to  suppose  it  could  be  of  any  weight  in  deciding 
a  question  already  settled  upon  much  higher  authority. 

A  haughty  tone  was  here  assumed  by  the  Mandarins,  who 
said,  that  they  supposed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Em- 
bassador to  please  his  Imperial  Majesty,  that  the  ceremony 
was  never  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  was  not  becoming 
that  they  should  perform  a  ceremony  on  this  occasion  which 
the  Embassador  refused*    Lord  Amherst  had  no  hesitation 
in  expressing  his  anxiety  to  shew  every  respect,  and  give 
every  satisfaction  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  his  own  Sovereign;  and  that  from  this  feeling 
it  was  his  intention  to  approach  the  Imperial  presence  with 
the  same  demonstrations  of  veneration  as  he  would  his 
Britannic  Majesty ;   that  such  had  been  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Macartney,  and  such  were  the  instructions  of  his 
Sovereign  on  the  present  occasion.     Some  expression  here 
fell  froni  them,  tending  to  ct)nvey  that  the  Embassy  would 
not  be  received.     It  was  then  said  by  Lord  Amherst,  that 
however  mortifying  it  might  be  to  his  feelings,  he  must 
decline  the  honour  intended  him  by  the  entertainment,  and 
that  he  should  be  prepared,  on  his  arrival  at  Pekin,  to  i^br 
mit  the  reasons  of  his  refusal,  in  writing,  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty.    What!  reject  the  Emperor's  bounty?  observed 
the  Mandarins.     His  lordship  again  repeated  his  regret  and 
his  last  proposition,  which  was  positively  rejected  by  them. 

An  appeal  was  then  made  to  Lord  Amherst's  paternal 
feelings,  and  it  wjas  asked,  whether  he  would  be  so  wai^ting 
in  affection,  as  to  deprive  his  son  of  the  honour  of  seeing 
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the  Emperor.  .Much  of  the  same  ground  wbb  repeatedly 
gone  over  on  both  sides.  The  certain  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  aetual  compliance  of  Lord  Macartney, 
were  repeatedly  urged  by  the  Mandarins ;  the  latter  position 
was  again  strenuously  denied  by  Lord'  Amherst,  and  the 
commands  of  his  Sovereign  were  pleaded  and  pressed  as  the 
ground  of  refusal. 

Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained,  a  disposition  to 
yield  was  manifested  by  the  Mandarins,  and  they  rested 
their  case  upon  the  great  personal  responsibility  they  should 
incur  by  acceding  to  the  Embassador's  proposal ;  they  as- 
serted that  they  dared  not  report  such  a  circumstance  to  the 
Emperor.  Lord  Amherst  observed  in  reply,  that  he  could 
not  possibly  anticipate  the  Emperor's  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  same  demonstrations  of  respect  that  had  been  accepted 
by  Kien-Lung,  his  illustrious  father.  They  then  declared, 
that  the  Emperor  Kien-Lung  had  been  nrach  displeased, 
and  that  the  princes  and  nobles  had  considered  it  most  • 
extraordinary  that  they  should  prostrate  themselves,  while 
the  English  remained  standing.  His  Lordship  answered, 
that  his  object  was  to  combine  a  proper  manifestation  of 
respect  to  his  Chinese  Majesty  with  the  duty  he  owed  his 
own  Sovereign,  and  the  positive  commands  he  had  received 
upon  the  particular  point ;  that  whatever  might  be  the  par- 
ticular ceremony  performed,  the  respect  he  felt  in  his  heart 
for  his  Imperial  Majesty  could  not  be  thereby  augmented. 
The  Mandarins  observed,  that  the  feelings  of  the  heart  were 
best  shewn  by  actions,  and  that  Lord  Amherst's  refusal 
evinced  a  deficiency  in  proper  sentiments  of  veneration.  . 
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•  Soo-ta^jin,  who  had  hitherto  only  iBferfered  to  assert 
positively  from  his  own  knowledge  the  compliance  of  Lord 
JS^acartney  with  the  ceremony  both  at  Pekin  and  Canton, 
now  entered  fully  into  the  whole  question, ^observing  that 
our  trade  at  Canton  might  materially  suffisr  from  the  dis-- 
pleasure  of  the  Emperor :  another  remark  was  made  respect* 
ing  the  possible  anger  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  towards  the 
King  of  England;  this  observation  Mr.  Morrison  very  pro*' 
perly  refused  to  interpret.  At  length  they  said^  that  they 
would  not  insist  upon  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
on  the  present  occasion,  hut  that  they  threw  theresponsi* 
bility  of  the  consequences  upon  Lord  Amherst,  and  that 
they  could  not  pretend  to  say  whether  the  embassy  or 
presents  would  be  received,  adding,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  discredit  among  other  nations  which  such  a 
dismissal  would  reflect  upon  our  own  country.  Lord  Am« 
herst  declared,  that  the  consciousness  of  obeying  his  Sove* 
reign^s  commands  would  relieve  him  from  all  uneasiness; 
that  what  he  proposed  to  do,  namely,  to  make  a  bow  before 
the  table,  was  the  same  honour  t^at  was  paid  by  the  mem-* 
bers  of  the  Chief  Council  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  belcmged, 
before  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Sovereign,  and  that  more 
ought  not  to  be  expected  from  him. 

The  point  was  here  finally  given  up ;  and  Lord  Amherst, 
in  expressing  his  satisfaction,  said,  that  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  his  disposition  to  conciliate,  he  would,  although  it  was 
customary  only  to  bow  once  before  the  throne  of  his  own 
Sovereign,  not  hesitate  to  make  as  many  bows  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  as  they  did  prostrations :  the  Chinese,  with 
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characteristic  iliiberality,  endeavoured  to  graft  upon-  this 
voluntary  concession  a  demand  that  Lord  Amherst  should 
kneel,  upon  one  knee ;  this  proposition  was,  of  course,  re- 
sisted, and  the  discussion  seemed  about  to  be  renewed, 
when  they  abandoned  their  position,  and  we  proceeded  to 
the  hall  of  reception,  the  conference  having  taken  place  in 
ah  inner  apartment.  Lord  Amherst,  his  son,  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  Mr.  Morrison,  being  present.  When  at  the 
door,  Kwang  in  a  friendly  manner  entreated  us  to  reconisider 
the  consequences  that  might  result.  It  was  observed  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  reconsideration  or  consultation, 
as  we  had  no  option. 

On  entering  the  Hall  we  placed  ourselves  before  the  table, 
the  front  of  which  was  covered  with  yellow  silk,  and  alighted 
censer  placed  upon  it.  We*  bowed  nine  times,  in  unison 
with  the  prostrations  of  the  Mandarins :  Soo*ta-jin,  Kwang- 
ta-jin,  and  six  others,  went  through  the  ceremony.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Hall  was  raised  a  step,  and  in  this  com- 
partment the  two  chief  Mandarins,  Lord  Amherst,  his  son, 
and  the  Commissioners  seated  themselves ;  the  two  Man- 
darins being  on  the  left,  all  the  other  Chinese  were  seated 
below  them  on  the  same  side,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
embassy  opposite :  a  handsome  dinner,  in  the  Chinese  style, 
was  then  served,  accompanied  by  a  play ;  but  of  these 
hereafter. 


*  The  ceremony  of  prostration  was  dispensed  with  in  the  instance  of  the 
Chevalier  Le  Roque,  commanding  the  French  frigate  Amphitrite,  at  an  imperial 
banquet,  given  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton;  the  Mandarins  performed  the  ko-tou^ 
and  the  Chevalier  only  bowed  profoundly*     This  occurred  in  the  year  1669« 
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^hen  dinner  was  over  we  returned  to  the  inner  apart* 
ment.  After  taking  our  seats,  Kwang-ta-jin  observed  it  was 
not  well,  and  declared  his  fear  of  the  Emperor's  displeasure* 
Lord  Amherst  again  repeated  his  conviction  that  the  Em- 
peror could  not  be  dissatisfied  with  his  having  paid  the  same 
homage  that  he  addressed  to  the  throne  of  his  own  Sove- 
reign. The  ceremony  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  was  now  brought  forward  by  the  Mandcffins : 
Lord  Amherst  then  distinctly  stated  his  intention  to  kneel 
upon  one  knee,  and  make  his  obeisance  in  that  posture ;  he 
added,  that  the  practice  at  the  English  court  was  to  kiss  the 
Sovereign's  hand.  At  this  latter  circumstance  they,  as  was 
expected^  shook  their  headsr,  and  made  some  faint  attempts 
to  renew  the  general  discussion ;  the  determination  that  was 
manifested,  however,  induced  them  to  desist,  and  they 
merely  affected  not  to  understand  the  ceremonial  proposed 
by  Lord  Amherst,  which  was  again  explained,  but  without 
e£fect.  They  then  proposed  that  his  Excellency  should  at 
the  moment  go  through  it ;  he  replied  that  it  could  not  be 
performed  by  him  before  any  other  person  but  the  Emperor; 
they  observed  that  their  wish  was  not  that  he  should  then 
perform  it  to  any  one,  but  merely  that  from  seeing  it  actually 
gone  through,  they  might  be  able  "to,  make  a  more  accurate 
report  to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Sir  Greorge  Staunton  then 
happily  suggested,  that  Lord  Amherst's  son  should  perform 
the  proposed  ceremony  before  lus  father.  Chinese  usage 
was  so  completely  in  accordance  with  this  manifestation,  of 
respect  from  a  son  to.  his  father^  that  every  difficulty  or 
objection  to  any  previous  practice  by  Lord  Amherst  was 
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removed,  and  the  proposition  was  instantly  admitted.  The 
Chinese  did  not  appear  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance  of 
the  ceremony  thus  performed,  but  said  that  kissing  the  hand 
would  not  be  allowed.  Lord  Amherst,  of  course,  did  not 
object  to  the  omission.  The  number  of  times  was  then  dis- 
cussed, and  Lord  Amherst  stated  that  once  was  the  usage 
of  the  Enghsh  court;  that  he  had  been  induced  to  bow  nine 
times  before  the  table  from  a  feeling  that  his  remaining 
standing,  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  prostration,  would 
not  have  had  a  good  appearance ;  but  that  his  dem<m$tra* 
tion  0f  respect  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  increased  by  the 
repetition ;  should  however  they,  or  other  high  officers  of 
state,  be  present  at  the  audietice  with  the  Emperor,  h^ 
should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  his  bows  as  often  as  they  did 
prostrations.  The  Mandarins  said,  that  none  but  his  Lord« 
ship,  and  the  gentlemen  then  present,  would  be  called  upon 
to  perfomi  the  ceremony  at  the  audience,  and  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  nine  times  would  be  expected.  Lord  Amherst  re- 
plied, that  to  shew  his  disposition  to  gratify  the  Emperor  he 
was  ready  to  consent  to  his  wishes  in  this  respect;  although 
be  must  again  repeat,  that  the  respectful  character  of  the 
c^ciemony  was  not,  to  ^is  feelings,  in  the  least  heightened. 
Ttke  Mandarins  then  proposed  that  Jeffery  should  practise 
the  cerenKmy  nine  times  before  them ;  to  this  Lord  Amherst 
objected,  considering  it  too  serious  a  business  to  be  trifled 
with :  the  precise  mode  of  the  ceremony  having  been  again 
distinctly  stat^,  the  discussion  closed. ,  Lord  Amherst  then 
took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  its  ter* 
mination,  and  his  personal  gratification  at  the  kindness  and 
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attention  they  had  shewn  him.    They  replied,  that  they  had 
merely  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  Imperial  Me^esty. 

The  MandariOf  who  apparently  held  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  who  had  taken  a  principal  share  in  the  conference,  here 
alluded  to  the  Regwt's  letter,  and  renewed  the  request  c^ 
having  a  copy  submitted  to  them.  Lord  Amherst,  &s  had 
been  previously  determined,  deUvered  the  copy,  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  to  the  Imperial  Commissioners.  The  seal  sur- 
prised them,  till  informed  that  the  cover  was  addressed  in 
English  to  their  Excellencies;  they  did  not  proceed  to 
exsunine  it  at  the  time,  which  was  certainly  fortunate,  as  it 
rendered  any  explanation  unnecessary. 

Thus  closed  these  two  conferences;  that  before  dinner 
highly  important  in  its  immediate  result,  as  we  had  the  satis<- 
faction  of  having  successfully  r^isted  the  very  demand  which 
mainly  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  Russian  Embassador, 
and  to  his  return  from  the  frcmtier.  Whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  entertained  respecting  the  expediency  of  complying 
with  the  Chinese  usage  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  either 
with  or  even  without  equivalent,  there  could  be  none  as  to 
tJbe  ceremony  this  day  proposed ;  the  only  precedent  of  com^ 
pliance  was  that  of  the  last  Dutch  embassy ;  the  treatment 
throughout  expenenced  by  the  members  of  that  mission, 
and  the  immmerable  causes  of  repetition,  under  the  most 
degrading  circumstances,  and  on  the  most  trifling  occasions, 
that  wenedevifled  by  the  Chinese,  must  sufficiently  aitablish 
the  expediency  of  resistance.  With  this  view  the  minda  €£ 
Iiord  .Ajptberst  and  those  who  acted  with  him  were  made  up, 
to  have  hazarded  the  reception  of  the  embassy  upon  the 
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point ;  and  the  expression  of  inflexibility  communicated  by 
this  previous  resolution  to  their  countenances  and  manner, 
had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  upon  the  Mandarins. 
The  Chinese  are  great  physiognomists,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  dass  of  people  with  whom  it  is  more  advisable  to  put  a 
good  face  upon  a  business.  A  certain  advantage  in  the 
second  conference  was  derived  from  a  misapprehension  by 
the  Mandarins  of  the  general  objects  of  Lord  Atnhersf  s 
reasoning  in  the  previous  discussion ;  they  considered  that 
all  the  observations  then  made,  and  the  substitution  of 
bowing  for  prostration,  applied  equally  to  the  ceremony  to 
be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  and  they 
were  naturally  led  into  this  error  from  the  fact  that  they 
themselves  make  no  distinction;  they  were  therefore  agree- 
ably surprised  when  informed  of  the  real  intention ;  and  a 
remark  made  by  Lord  Amherst,  that  the  mode  in  which  he 
proposed  to  manifest  his  respect  to  the  Emperor  of  China 
was  one  which  he  would  not  adopt  towards  any  Sovereign 
in  Europe,  appeared  to  have  great  weight  with  them.  On 
the  whole  they  seemed  satisfied,  and  although  they  did  not 
express  any  hope  of  the  Emperor  accepting  the  proposed 
ceremony,  or  retract  their  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
Lord  Amherst^s  refusal,  their  manner  justified  favourable 
conclusions ;  indeed  their  renewed  request  of  a  copy  of  the 
Regent's  letter  was  an  important  circumstance,  as  it  marked 
their  belief  that  the  progress  of  affairs  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  occurrences  of  this  day. 

•  We  had  an  instance  of  the  unblushing  efirontery  and 
falsehood  of  the  Chinese  in  their  appealing  to  Sir  George 
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Staunton  for  the  truth  of  their  assertion  that  Lord  Macart- 
ney had  complied  with  the  ceremony  both  at  Pekin  and 
Canton,  although  they  must  haye  been  perfectly  aware  of 
the  contrary*  The  probable  motives  of  the  Mandarins  have 
been  already  stated,  and  they  were  perhaps  anxious  to 
obtain  a  direct  contradiction  from  Sir  George,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  attribute. our  resistaace  entirely  to  his 
suggestions ;  indeed  some  insinuations  of  this  tendency  were 
thrown  out :  at  last,  however,  they  were  particularly  satisfied 
with  Sir  George,  to  whom  they  appeared  to  think  themselves 
in  some  measure  indebted  for  such  x^oncessions  as  were  made 
by  the  Embassador. 

In  passing  through  the  streets  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  silence  and  regularity  of  the  crowds  of 
spectators;  although  every  countenance  expressed  curiosity, 
scarcely  an  observation  was  made ;  there  was  no  pointing 
with  fingers;  and  though  the  streets  may  be  said  to  have 
been  lined  with  soldiers  at  inconsiderable  intervals,  the 
exercise  of  their  authority  did  not  seem  necessary  to  main* 
tain  tranquillity.  The  streets  were  narrow,  regular,  and 
paved  with  large  stones,  brought  from  some  distance. 
Whatever  taste  belongs  to  Chinese  architecture  seems 
chiefly  directed  to  the  roofs ;  the  pediments  are  in  general 
elegant  and  highly  decorated*  Dwelling-houses  were  of 
one  story,  built  of  solid  brick  work.  We  crossed  a  bridge, 
over  the  river,  the  surface  of  which  was  scarcely  visible 
from  junks. 

In  the  Hall  of  reception  itself  there  was  little  to  remark; 
indeed  it  had  altogether  the  appeaiance  of  a  temporary 
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erection.  We  dined  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  lower  xiras 
occupied  by  the  stage.  Chinese  dinners,  with  the  succession 
of  dishes  served  upon  trays,  one  of  which  is  placed  before 
one  or  two  persons,  according  to  their  rank,  have  been  so 
accurately  described,  that  I  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into 
any  detaiL  The  custard,  and  the  preserved  fruita  with  which 
the  dinner  commenced,  were  very  palatable;  I  cannot  say 
that  I  much  liked  the  bird-nest's  soup,  it  was  too  gelatinous 
and  insipid  for  my  taste ;  nor  did  the  various  additions  of 
shrimps,  eggs.  Sec.  improve  the  compound :  the  shark  fins 
were  not  more  agreeable.  The  Chinese  eat  as  well  as  drink 
to  each  other ;  and  a  Mandarin,  who  stood  behind  us,  regu- 
lated the  tildes  of  commencement,  both  in  the  dishes  and 
cups  of  wine.  The  wine  was  heated,  and  had  not  an  un-- 
pleasant  flavour;  it  is  not  unhke  Sherry.  The  dresaes  of 
the  actors,  and  the  stage  decorations,  were  very  spl^idid, 
and  there  was  noise  and  bustle  enough  to  satiate  the  eyes 
and  ears ;  even  those  who  understood  Chinese  were  not  able 
to  trace  any  story  in  the  performance,  which  seemed  to  be 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  melo-drama  than  comic  or  tragic 
representation.  The  part  of  a  stag  was  the  best  performed 
in  the  piece,  and  when  in  front  of  the  stage,  from  the  shelter 
afforded  by  a  group  of  flag-bearers,  and  the  consequent  con* 
cesdment  of  the  boy's  legs,  illisdon  was  sufficiently  perfect. 
The  instrumental  music,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  bag- 
pipesy  BQight  have  been  tolerated  by  Scotchmen,  to  otlu^rs 
it  was  detestable.  Of  the  same  description  was  the  singing. 
Our  admiration  was  justly  bestowed  upon  the  tumblers,  who 
yield  to  none  I  have  ever  seen  in  strength  and  agility ;  their 
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feats  were  executed  with  particular  neatness.  In  splendour 
of  appearance,  the  Mandarins  did  not  stand  any  competition 
with  the  actors  who  were  blazing  with  gold ;  it  was  suggested 
that  their  costumes  were  the  ancient  habits  of  the  nation. 

The  dress  of  ceremony  of  the  Mandarins,  consisting  of 
blue  gauee  or  crape  with  some  flowered  satin  beneath,  is 
plain  and  not  unbecoming ;  an  embroidered  badge,  marking 
their  rank,  whether  civil  or  military,  is  fixed  upon  their 
robe  before  and  behind.  The  peacock's,  feather,  or  more! 
properly  tail  of  peacock's  feather,  answering  to  our  orders 
of  knighthood,  is  worn  behind ;  two  of  these  decorations  are 
equivalent  to  the  garter.  The  momentary  rank  of  the 
person  is  not  to  be  ascertained  from  his  mandarin  orna- 
ments. A  Mandarin  with  a  white  button  sat  next  to  the 
Chinese  commissioners  with  only  the  intervention  .of  a 
pillar,  while  one  in  a  clear  blue  button  sat  below  him,  and 
one  with  a  peacock's  feather  walked  about  the  court  the 
whole  time  of  the  conference.  The  commission  of  present 
office  would  seem  to  fix  the  immediate  rank. 

There  was  no  sign  of  extreme  poverty  among  the  people 
in  the  streets ;  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  were  clean  and 
decently  dressed,  and  their  appearance  bespoke  them  to  be 
well  fed ;  some  of  the  younger  were  not  ill  looking. 

As  usual,  the  provisions  remaining  from  the  feast  were 
sent  after  us,  certainly  more  tempting  than  the  varnished 
cold  meats  that  had  been  supplied  the  day  before.  Presents 
of  silks  and  cloliis  were  given  to  the  members  of  the  em- 
bassy, the  attendants,  and  soldiers,  according  to  the  rank 
of  each  individual,  in  the  Emperor's  name.  The  description 
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of  Lord  Amherst's  son  in  the  list  of  those  present,  styling  him 
the  Embassador's  heir,  combined  with  the  attentions  that 
are  paid  to  him,  he  being  evidently  considered  the  second 
person  in  the  embassy,  convinced  me  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  very  high  notion  of  hereditary  rank. 

In  the  evening  we  went  over  the  building  near  our  an- 
chorage, where  the  Mandarins  were  collected  yesterday ;  it 
had  been  a  public  library,  but  was  now  used  as  an  inn  for 
officers  of  government ;  the  exterior  of  the  roof^  particularly 
the  pilasters  at  the  extremities,  were  richly  ornamented  with 
covered  work.  There  were  two  columns*,  oblong  shaped, 
in  the  small  enclosure,  one  of  which  rested  upon  the  figure 
of  some  animal  resembling  a  tortoise ;  the  purport  of  these 
columns  we  could  not  learn,  it  only  appeared  that  they 
had  been  erected  by  individuals.  On  our  way  to  the  hall 
we  passed  under  some  gateways,  which  I  conclude  are  the 
triumphal  arches  so  pompously  described  by  travellers. 

Lists  of  the  number  of  officers  and  men  on  board  the 
ships  were  required  by  the  Chinese  for  the  probable  purpose 
of  making  the  customary  presents.  In  the  statement  of 
persons  composing  the  embassy,  the  Chinese  word  Pee- 
teshee,  used  for  secretary,  was  objected  to,  as  being  appro* 
priated  to  an  office  under  the  Tartar  government,  and  a 
word  of  uearly  the  same  signification  was  substituted. 
Our  good  opinion  of  Kwang-tarjin  has  not  diminished ;  he 
certainly  did  not  aggravate  the  disagreeable  nature  of  the 

*  These  stones  are  called  She-jn  in  Du  Halde,  and  are  oommemorative  either 
of  Imperial  favours  conferred,  or  of  individual  worthiness. 
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discussion  by  any  unpleasantness  of  manner^  but  affected 
to  employ  friendly  persuasion. 

14th  of  August. — We  left  Tien-sing  at  day-light.  There 
was  rather  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the 
river  to  the  left,  the  other  bridges  we  saw  were  wooden. 
This  day's  journey  has  been  remarkable  for  the  prodigious 
number  of  junks  at  anchor  which  we  have  passed ;  the  line 
has  Uterally  extended,  without  intermission,  from  Tien-sing ; 
they  are  loaded  with  grain  from  the  different  provinces, 
forming  part  of  the  Imperial  revenue.  Some  are  said  to 
come  from  a  great  distance.  The  devices  on  the  stem  look 
like  escutcheons.  Villages  and  guard-houses  are  situated 
at  no  great  intervals  upon  the  banks ;  and  as  the  junks  are 
all  inhabited,  there  has  been  no  chasm  in  the  continuous 
population:  the  general  appearance  and  looks  of  the 
people  certainly  improve  as  we  advance  towards  the  capital. 
Fields  cultivated  with  hemp  have  been  frequent.  The 
guard-houses  are  in  general  small  square  brick  buildings 
with  embrasures.  One  which  we  passed  was  circular,  with 
low  abutments ;  the  walls  were  white,  and  adorned  with 
grotesque  representations  of  animals.  All  the  junks  are 
anchored  in  regular  lines,  the  sternniost  having  its  head  just 
before  the  poop  of  the  foremost ;  the  whole  Une  resembles 
an  echellon.  A  large  town  where  the  line  of  corn  junks 
commenced  is  called  Pe-tsang*,  or  the  northem  granary. 
The  capacity  of  these  vessels  is  not  actually  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  tons,  though  their  hull,  above  water, 

*  The  first  syllable  Pe  is  north,  and  is  said  to  be  the  appellation  of  the  liver 
hitherto  called  Pe^ho  or  White  river. 
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is  as  large  as  a  ship  of  three  htmdred  tons.  I  remarked 
several  large  projecting  frames,  and  on  inquiry  was  informed 
that  they  were  used  for  drying  clothes ;  if  so^  the  Chinese  must 
be  more  cleanly  in  their  dress  than  I  had  given  them  credit 
for*.   The  distance  has  been  fifty-six  lees^  or  nineteen  miles* 

Mr.  Morrison,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  visits  from  the 
Mandarins  who  assisted  at  the  conference  yesterday ;  their 
inquiries  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  the  persons  com- 
posing the  embassy.  They  appeared  surprised  that  Sir 
George's  christian  name  Thomas  (being  that  which  he  bore 
on  the  former  embassy)  had  not  been  mentioned.  Mr. 
Morrison  explained  to  them  that  Thomas  was  the  name  he 
had  borne  in  his  childhood,  and  that  the  other  was  his 
present  appellation ;  as  this  agreed  with  Chinese  notions, 
they  were  satisfied.  They  mentioned  a  report  from  Canton 
that  Sir  George  was  not  the  second  person  in  the  embassy, 
and  that  the  other  commissioner  was  next  in  rank  to  the 
Embassador.  Mr.  Morrison  of  course  informed  them  that 
the  statement  was  incorrect. 

In  the  evening  Soo-ta^jin  and  Kwang-ta-jin  paid  Lord 
Amherst,  Sir  George,  and^nyself,  separate  visits :  the  leading 
points  of  yesterday's  discussion  respecting  the  ceremony 
were  gone  over  by  the  Mandarins  with  Lord  Amherst  in  a 
more  confidential  manner ;  they  expressed  strong  doubts  as 
to  the  Emperor's  being  satisfied,  and  talked  much  of  what 
had  been  his  gracious  intentions  towards  the  present  em- 
bassy ;   they  noticed  the  appointment  of  Soo-ta-jin  as  a 

*  In  Persia  tis  well  as  ChiAa,  it  is  not  unuisual  to  wear  cotton  clothes 
unwashed,  till  they  fall  to  pieces. 
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proof  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  disposed  to  treat 
Jjovd  Amherst  with  greater  consideration  than  the  former 
Embassador.  Lord  Amherst  repeated  the  several  argu- 
ments that  had  been  before  used,  and  added  that  a  single 
bow  would  be  the  obeisance  that  he  should  have  paid  on  e^ 
similar  occasion  to  the  £mperor  of  Russia  or  any  European 
sovereign ;  in  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  ceremony  that 
had  been  proposed  was  confined  to  his  Chinese  Majesty^ 
This  observation  seemed  to  have  sqme  weight  with  them; 
the  allusion  to  Russia,  however,  ^ve  them  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  that  the  last  Russian  embassy  b^d  returned 
without  an  audience,  in  consequence  of  the  Embassador 
refusing  compUance]upon  this  very  point.  Lord  Amherst,  ofl 
this  occasion,  complied  with  their  request  to  see  the  box  con- 
taining the  Prince  Regent's  letter ;  and  although  they  evinced 
all  the  outward  signs  of  childish  gratification  at  the  sight  of 
a  splendid  bauble,  they  did  not  commit  themselves  tp  apy 
expression  of  admiration.  Much  friendly  conversation  Qji 
indifferent  subjects  ensued  between  the  Mandarins  and  l^is 
lordship,  during  which  they  seemed  to  have  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  their  principal  object;  they  remarked 
that  the  probability  of  the  Emperor's  assepting  to  Lord 
Amherst's  proposition  was  as  one  to  ten  thousand.  The  copy 
of  the  Prince  Regent's  letter  was  rieturned  by  the  Mandarins, 
who  declared  that  they  dare  not  read  it  with  its  present 
address  of  Sir,  My  Brother ;  we  jnight  venjtjire  to  do  so,  but 
thiat  they  recommended  the  expression  being  qqaitted  sdto- 
gether ;  there  were  sonje  other  verbal  9]|;eration$  proposed 
of  httle  importance. 
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In  the  interview  of  Sir  George  Staunton  with  the  Man-* 
darins,  the  question  of  the  ceremony  was  also  alluded  to, 
and  they  asked  Sir  George  Staunton  what  he  would  say  if 
the  Emperor  called  upon  him  for  his  evidence  as  to  the  fact 
of  Lord  Macartney -s  compliance.  Sir  George  very  judi- 
ciously replied  that  he  was  a  child  at  the  time,  and  that  his 
recollection  could  be  of  no  value.  He  took  this  opportunity 
of  conveying  to  them  his  private  opinion,  that  the  com- 
mands of  his  Sovereign  were  too  positive  to  admit  of  Lord 
Amherst's  complying  with  the  ceremony,  and  that  perse- 
verance in  pressing  the  point  must  be  ineffectual ;  he  also 
dwelt  upon  the  concessions  already  made,  and  expressed 
bis  hope  of  the  Emperor's  being  satisfied.  The  Mandarins, 
in  their  communications  to  Sir  George,  held  out  a  greater 
probability  of  the  Emperor's  assent  than  they  had  done  to 
Lord  Amherst,  and  returned  their  personal  thanks  to  him 
for  his  assistance  the  preceding  day,  to  which  they  were 
disposed  to  attribute  whatever  concessions  had  been  made 
by  the  Embassador.  Their  visit  to  myself  was  very  short, 
and  passed  in  mere  complimentary  expressions.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  address  in  the  Prince  Regent's  letter  seems  to  me 
of  little  consequence;  it  does  not  occur  in  the  original,  but 
in  a  translation ;  and  as  no  substitution  of  less  respectful 
expressions  is  proposed,  the  dignity  of  our  Sovereign  does 
not  seem  anywise  committed. 

I  cannot  but  regret  this  inevitable  multiplication  of  sub- 
jects of  ceremonial  discussion,  for  I  consider  every  victory 
upon  these  points  as  a  diminution  of  the  chances  of  success 
upon  the  more  material  objects  of  the  embassy.     Whether 
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any  negotiation  upon  these  would  ever  be  allowed,  is  cer- 
tainly doubtful ;  but  the  time  employed  in  contending  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  embassy  is  to  be  received,  and  the 
temper  generated  by  even  successful  inflexibility,  are  not 
calculated  to  dispose  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  or  his 
ministers,  to  listen  favourably  to  propositions  in  which  they 
do  not  see  any  reciprocal  advantage. 

In  considering  the  question  of  ceremony,  I  must  still  sepa- 
rate prostration  in  the  actual  and  imaginary  presence :  the 
treatment  of  the  last  Dutch  embassy,  and  the  facility  of  its 
repetition,  upon  the  most  trifling  occasions,  are  sufficient 
arguments  against  the  latter;  but  my  mind  will  feel  far 
from  satisfied,  should  the  fate  of  the  embassy  be  decided 
by  a  refusal  of  the  former. 

The  number  of  large  junks  which  we  have  passed  may 
be  estimated  at  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred ;  and 
I  should  say,  that  next  to  the  exuberance  of  population^ 
the  amount  of  vessels  employed  on  the  rivers  is  the  most 
striking  circumstance  hitherto  observed,  belonging  to  the 
Chinese  empire. 

Chang,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Morrison,  expressed 
an  opinion,  that  we  held  the  military  in  higher  estimation 
than  civil  employment.  He  probably  has  acquired  this 
notion  from  the  frequency  of  our  European  wars,  for  no 
circmnstance  has  arisen  which  could  have  led  him  to  form 
the  conclusion  from  his  own  observation.  We  anchored  at 
night,  as  it  no  longer  seems  an  object  with  our  conductors 
to  hurry  us,  they  being  of  course  desirous  to  receive  the 
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answer  to  their  report  of  the  occurrences  fttTien^-siog,  before 
the  embassy  makes  any  considerable  progress. 

15th  of  August. — ^The  breakfast  hour  foimd  us  at  Yang- 
soong,  or  Yun-tsin,  mentioned  in  the  former  embassy;  the 
distance  is  ninety-one  lees  from  Tien-sing.  Chang  and  Yin 
sent  a  message  to  Lord  Amherst  saying,  that  they  would 
call  on  him  at  eleven  o'clock ;  they  did  not,  however,  come 
till  near  two  o'clock,  when  a  conversation  respecting  the 
ceremony  took  place.  They  admitted,  on  this  occasion, 
the  &ict  of  Lord  Macartney  having  been  received,  at  his 
first  audience,  according  to  the  European  manner ;  but  as- 
serted, that  on  the  Emperor's  birth-day  he  had  performed 
the  ko-tou.  Lord  Amherst  denied  the  latter  part  of  their 
assertion,  and  observed,  that  he  proposed  to  do  as  much  at 
his  first  audience  as  Lord  Macartney  had  performed  on  the 
Emperor's  birth-day ;  and  that,  in  fact,  there  was  so  littie 
difference  between  the  ceremonies,  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  mistake  made  respecting  Lord  Macartney's  having  gone 
through  tfaje  Tartar  obeisance.  Kwang  and  Soo  shortly 
after  arrived,  and  the  commissioners  having  joined  Lord 
Amherst,  the  Mandarins  requested  that  the  room  might  be 
cleared,  and  with  much  formality  they  informed  us  that  an 
edict  had  that  day  arrived,  in  which  objections,  written  in 
red  ink  by.  the  Emperor's  own  hand,  had  been  made  to  the 
band,  and  that  consequently  they  must  be  sent  back,  add- 
ing, that  in  fact  they  were  not  necessary.  Our  surprise  was 
excited  by  this  unaccoiantabie  objection  to  a  part  of  the 
suite,  which  on  the  former  occasion  appeared  to  have  rather 
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given  satisiiution  to  the  Chinese  themselves;  it  was  iffl^ 
possible  to  avoid  supposing  that  it  was  only  the  ifirst  in  a 
series  of  trivial  exceptions  that  were  about  to  be  taken  to  the 
embassy.  Lord  Amherst,  therefore,  in  reply,  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  this  objection  should  only  now  have  been 
made  to  persons  whose  occupation  was  perfectly  innocent^ 
and  for  whose  good  behaviour  he  was  himself  responsible; 
that  a  band  had  accompanied  the  former  embassy,  and, 
indeed,  constituted  an  essentia  part  of  the  splendour  re<^ 
quired  on  such  occasions.  Kwang-ta-jin  then  said,  that  his 
friendly  disposition  towards  us  had  led  to  his  committing 
himself  in  the  first  instance ;  that  the  number  of  persons  to 
accompany  the  embassy  had  been  limited  by  the  Emperor 
to  fifty^  but  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  permit  the 
disembarkation  of  seventy ^five ;  that  he  should  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Emperor's  pardon  for  having 
exceeded  his  powers  in  this  instance^  had  the  Embassador 
been  more  complying  on  the  subject  of  the  ceremony ;  but 
under  a  doubt  of  what  might  be  the  Emperor's  determina^ 
tion,  and  a  dread  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  be 
offended  with  our  resistance,  he  could  not  but  feel  extremely 
uneasy  for  the  consequences  to  himself.  Lord  Amherst 
expressed  his  regret  that  any  personal  inconvenience  should 
arise  to  the  Chin^chae  from  his  friendly  conduct,  but  de« 
clared  the  impossibility  of  his  consenting  to  abandon  per*- 
sons  of  perfectly  good  conduct  to  the  mortification  and 
discomfort  of  being  separated  from  their  countrymen  at 
this  advanced  period  of  the  journey :  had  the  objection 
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been  made  before  the  disembarkation,  the  same  difficulties 
could  not  have  existed  to  compliance. 

The  Mandarins  then  sent  for  the  edict,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  objection  was  made  specifically  to  the 
band,  and  not  to  the  number  of  persons;  The  edict  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  nine  coupsellors*,  whose  office  is  to  super- 
intend mihtary  affairs,  but  who  are  frequently  summoned 
on  transactions  relating  to  Europeans,  to  Soo-ta-jin,  and 
took  very  serious  notice  of  the  expression  peeteshee,  and 
directed  its  alteration ;  the  manner  of  the  reception,  and 
the  number  pf  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  audience,  was 
also  stated.  Only  four  persons,  the  Embassador,  commis^ 
sioners,  and  JefFery,  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  audience 
and  twelve  other  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  entertainment.  The  remark  written  in  red  ink  was> 
"  The  band  may  be  spared;  let  them  therefore  return  to  the 
ships,  and  wait  the  Embassador's  arrival/'  Kwang-ta-jin, 
after  the  contents  of  the  edict  had  been  communicated, 
said,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  disobedience,  the  com- 
mands  of  the  Emperor  were  specific,  and  must  be  acted 
upon :  he  added,  that  if  the  Embassador  was  tenacious  of 
the  orders  of  his  Sovereign,  he  was  not  less  so  of  the  edict 
of  the  Emperor ;  the  refusal  to  perform  the  ceremony  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  any  further  responsi- 
bility upon  himself.     Lord  Amherst  could  not  conceive, 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  council  here  alluded  to  is  the  nui-yuen, 
represented,  by  Du  Halde,  as  composed  of  the  ko-laos,  or  ministers,  the  assessors 
to  the  tribunals,  and  the  Emperor'^s  secretaries. 
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that  when  the  circumstances  were  fairlj  represented  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  objection  could  be  persevered  in. 
Much  of  the  former  reasoning  was  gone  over  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Mandarins,  recollecting  that  it  was  our  dinner- 
time, rose  to  depart. 

At  one  o'clock,  this  day  we  passed  a  very  prettily  situated 
pavilion  of  the  Emperor's  on  the  northern  bank.  The  roof 
was  covered  with  yellow  tiles,  and  had  a  dazzling  effect  in 
the  sun.  The  river  here  divides  itself  into  branches,  and 
there  appeared  an  embankment  across  that  to  the  north- 
east. 

In  the  evening  we  were  again  summoned  by  Lord  Am- 
herst to  a  conference  with  the  Mandarins.  They  coao- 
menced  by  inquiring  from  Lord  Amherst  what  had  become 
of  the  ships,  and  said  that  a  supply  of  provisions  had  been 
sent  to  them,  but  that  by  the  last  accounts  it  appeared 
that  they  were  not  visible  from  the  shore.  Lord  Amherst 
replied  that  hq  could  not  possibly  pretend  to  say  whether 
the  ships  had  left  the  coast ;  that  the  captain  had  received 
specific  instructions  from  his  own  government,  which  be 
would  of  course  obey.  They  then  inquired  whether  Lord 
Amherst  had  given  him  any  orders ;  the  Embassador  said 
that  he  had  not,  and  therefore  applied  to  them  for  informa- 
tion. They  answered  that  the  ships  must  have  left  on  the 
;20th  of  the  moon,  that  the  Embassador  must  have  been 
aware  of  their  intention,  and  that  his  not  having  communis 
cated  it  was  highly  improper.  Lord  Amherst  said,  that 
since  his  landing  no  question  had  been  put  to  him  upoi\ 
the  subject ;  on  board  ship  indeed,  the  deputed    a  ndarins 
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had  inquired  by  what  route  he  intended  to  return  from  Pekin; 
his  answer  had  been,  that  it  was  of  course  his  intention 
to  return  by  whatever  route  the  Emperor  might  direct,  but 
that  he  naturally  looked  to  the  same  as  had  been  taken  by 
the  former  embassy ;  from  that  time  till  now  the  subject 
had  not  been  revived.  The  commissioner  Kwang  declared 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  highly  incensed  at  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ships  without  his  permission,  and  that  they  would 
be  held  personally  accountable.  Lord  Amherst  informed 
them  that  the  captain  of  the  frigate  had  received  orders 
from  his  own  government  to  return  to  Canton  as  soon  as  the 
embassy  had  disembarked,  and  that  he  had*  probably  sailed 
with  the  first  fair  wind.  The  Mandarins  remarked  that  otir 
conceahnent  of  the  intention  had  been  highly  impropef ; 
that  though  they  had  often  alluded  to  the  ships  remaining 
at  the  anchorage,  we  had  never  given  them  any  reason  to 
suppose  the  contrary.-  Lord  Amherst  asserted  that  he  had 
never  heard  any  such  allusion,  for  that  if  he  had,  as  there 
was  no  motive  for  concealment,  he  should  have  informed 
them  of  the  feet ;  they  were  also  asked  why,  if  the  point 
was  of  such  consequence,  they  had  not  made  specific  in- 
quiries. Here  for  a  moment  the  commissioner  Kwang- 
ta-jin  lost  his  temper,  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Morrison,  said,  the 
Embassador  is  not  to  blame,  it  is  your  fault  in  not  faithfully 
communicating  our  observations.  Mr.  Morrison  very  pro- 
perly said,  that  if  such  was  his  opinion  he  must  decline  any 
further  interpretation.  Lord  Amherst  requested  Sir  George 
Staunton  to  express  to  both  Mandarins  his  sense  of  the 
injuBtice  done  to  Mr.  Morrison,  and  to  inform  them  that 
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he :  considered  8tioh  obsenratidns  personally  offenuve  to 
himself.  Kwang,  without  much  hesitation^  apologized  to 
Mr.  Motrrison,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  in  a  more 
iriendly  manner. 

So(>>ta-jin  readily  assented  to  the  observation  made  by 
Sir  Greorge  Staunton,  that  the  occurrence  was  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  it  seemed  hkely  to  displease  the  Emperor, 
though  in  itself  it  could  not  be  considered  of  much  conse- 
quence. It  was  further  observed  to  them,  that  the  ships 
which  brought  the  last  embassy  had  sailed  on  the  second 
day  after  Lord  Macartney's  landing;  that  the  anchorage 
was  notoriously  unsafe  for  large  ships,  and  that  we  had  even 
while  on  board  experienced  weather  which  led  the  captain 
to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  our  quitting  the  coast. 
Kwang  then  proposed  that  we  should  furnish  them  with 
some  reasons  to  the  Emperor,  and  finally  suggested  that  a 
paper  should  be  written  by  us  upon  the  subject  to  confirm 
the  report.  This  was  promised  to  be  done  immediately, 
and  we  parted  on  good  terms. 

The  objection  made  by  the  Emperor  to  the  band  is  only 
so  far  important  as  it  marks  the  capricious  weakness  of  his 
character,  and  shews  that  he  may  be  expected  to  adopt 
measures  without  any  apparent,  or  indeed  assignable  reascm. 
We  could  not  be  surprised  at  the  dissatisfaction  shewn  by 
the  Mandarins  at  the  departure  of  the  ships,  and  stiU  less  at 
our  silence  upon  the  subject;  such  in  fiict  had  been  the  course 
pursued.  Very  soon  after  oiu  arrival  at  the  anchorage,  we 
leamt  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  respecting  the  shortness 
of  our  stay,  and  our  direct  return  by  the  same  route  that 
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we  had  arrived.  Under  these  circumstances^  and  inde- 
pendently of  considerations  connected  with  the  safety  of 
the  ships,  their  immediate  departure  became  desirable,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Chinese  of  an  opportunity,  to  request 
their  detention  for  our  conveyance;  in  this  we  succeeded. 
Kwang  was  naturally  vexed  at  his  own  want  of  foresight, 
and  not  a  little  alarmed  for  the  consequences  to  himself. 
His  subsequent  moderation  arose  from  a  conviction  of  the 
inutility  of  taxing  us  with  evasion,  for  he  must  have  felt 
that  the  Emperor,  however  dissatisfied  with  the  occurrence, 
could  only  view  the  course  pursued  by  us  as  natural,  if  not 
justifiable;  our  readiness,  therefore,  to  diminish  his  respon* 
ability  by  taking  some  portion  of  censure  upon  ourselves 
tended  to  his  exculpation,  and  might  not  unfairly  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a  return  of  good  offices  on  his  part. 

A  paper  was  that  night  transmitted  to  the  Mandarins, 
assigning  certain  reasons  for  the  departure  of  the  ships, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  unsafe  nature  of  the  anchorage,  and 
the  precedent  of  the  former  embassy.  Although  Chang 
had  reminded  Lord  Amherst  of  the  alterations  proposed 
in  the  translation  of  the  Prince  Regent's  letter,  so  much  new 
matter  had  arisen  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  give 
that  point  any  immediate  attention. 

l6th  August. — ^We  were  called  soon  after  daylight  to 
Lord  Amherst^s  boat  to  meet  Soo  and. Kwang,  who^  it 
appeared,  had  last  night  received  a  communication  from 
Fekin.  Instead,  however,  of  coming  themselves,  Chang 
and  Yin  were  sent.  They  immediately  alluded  to  the  edict 
just  received,  which  they  said  contained  a  strong  expression 
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of  the  Emperor's  displeasure  at  the  occurrences  at  Tien-* 
sing;  that  he  severely  blamed  the  Mandarins  Soo  and 
Kwang  for  having  allowed  us  to  proceed ;  and  .finally ,  that 
he  was  determined  not  to  receive  the  Embassador  unless 
the  ko-tou  was  complied  with.  Chang  and  Yin  were  sent 
by  the  two  superior  Mandarins  to  obtain  a  categorical 
answer,  upon  receipt  of  which,  they  themselves  would  visit 
the  Embassador.  Lord  Amherst  in  reply,  while  he  endea- 
voured to  convey  to  them  an  impression  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  yield,  wished  to  avoid  giving  the  categorical 
answer  required ;  and  therefore  said,  that  these  were  high 
matters  of  state,  and  were  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere 
yes  or  no ;  that  the  discussion  upon  this  particular  had  been 
hitherto  conducted  by  Soo  and  Kwang,  and  that  it  was 
better  it  should  continue  in  the  same  hands ;  though  at  the 
same  time  he  could  assure  them,  that  his  refusal  to  commu<^ 
nicate  his  answer  to  them  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
regard  or  respect.  Chang  observed  that  this  refusal  ren-^ 
dered  them  nugatory,  and  Yin  said,  that  he  could  not  go 
back  withbut  an  answer.  Finding,  however,  that  Lord 
Amherst  was  inflexible,  they  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Soo  and  Kwang  arrived. 

Their  countenances  shewed  much  uneasiness,  and  they 
commenced  by  expressing  their  regret  at  our  want  of  dis- 
position to  please  the  Emperor.  As  it  was  of  importance 
to  receive  an  oflicial  intimation  of  the  contents  of  the  Em- 
perpr's  edict.  Lord  Amherst,  without  noticing  their  observa* 
tion,  formally  requested  information  upon  the  subject. 
Kwang  repUed,  that  their  conduct  in  allowing  the  embassy 
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to  proceed  beyond  Tien-sing  was  severely  censured;  that 
the  edict  asserted  Lord  Macartney's  compliance  with  tlie 
ko«tou,  and  called  upon  Sir  George  Staunton  as  an  evidence 
to  the  fact ;  and,  finally,  that  the  presents  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  back,  and  that  the  Emperor  could  not  receive  the 
Embassador  unless  he  performed  the  Tartar  ceremony ;  for 
their  own  part  they  had  only  to  request  a  simple  answer, 
yes  or  no.  Lord  Amherst  said  in  reply,  that  his  object  had 
been  to  combine  demonstration  of  respect. to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  with  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  that  he  had  flattered  himself  the  readiness  evinced  by 
him  to  approximate  the  ceremony  he  proposed  to  that  re- 
quired by  Chinese  etiquette,  would  have  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  Emperor;  that  the  difference  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  was  made  in  compliance  with  orders  which  he  dare  not 
disobey.  Kwang  said,  that  no  doubt  the  Embassador  was 
obliged  to  obey  his  Sovereign,  as  they  were  the  Emperor. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  Whang-te*  was  applied 
by  the  Commissioner  to  both  Monarchs. 

Some  discussion  then  aroi^e  upon  the  general  question,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Mandarins  observed  that  the  ko-tou 
was  required  from  all  foreign  Embassadors;  and  the  Siamese 
and  Japanese  were  instanced.  It  was  answered,  that  these 
nations  could  neither  be  classed  in  point  of  civilization  nor 
power  with  the  English.  This  was  readily  admitted'  by  th6 
Mandarins ;  who  said,  that  the  treatment  of  their  Embassa-- 
dors  was  by  no  means  so  honourable.    They  then  proceeded 

*  A  title  generally  confined  to  the  Emperor. 
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to  enumerate  the  pleasant  mode  in  which  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty had  arranged  that  the  $tay  of  the  Embassador  should 
be  employed  at  Pekin.  Lord  Amherst  could  only,  of  course, 
express  his  regret  that  circumstances  should  prevent  him 
from  availing  himself  of  the  Emperor's  intended  kindness. 
They  then  asked  whether  Lord  Amherst's  son  came  by  the 
Prince  Regent's  orders.  Lord  Amher&t  said,  that  he  came 
with  the  Prince's  knowledge ;  but  the  principal  object  i« 
bringing  him  was,  that  he  himself  might  be  enabled  to 
superintend  his  education*  They  then  remarked  the  ex^ 
traordinary  kindness  of  the  Emperor  in  admitting  him  to 
the  honour  of  an  audience,  when  it  did  not  appear  that  he 
held  any  official  situation.  Xiord  Ambes^t  said,  that  he  could 
not  be  considered  wholly  without  official  station,  acting  as 
he  did  in  the  capacity  of  his  page»  an  office  always  held  by 
yoimg  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  not  unusually  attached  to 
embassies.  The  Mandarins  now  observed,  that  the  adinis* 
sion  of  his  son's  tutor  to  the  entertainment  must  also  be 
considered  a  proof  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  favour. 

Lord  Amherst  terminated  these  observations  by  caUiog 
the  attention  of  the  Mandarins  to  the  subject  immediately 
before  them ;  and  said,  that  under  Uie  present  refusal  of  th6 
Emperor  to  dispense  with  the  ko«tou,  he  had  a  proposition 
to  make,  which,  he  trusted,  would  completely  evince  his 
anxiety  to  bring  the  discussion  to  an  amicable  termination: 
The  commands  of  his  Sovereign  were  too  precise  to  admit 
of  a  departure  from  them  without  some  reciprocal  cofi«- 
cession,  that  he  therefore  had  to  propose,  that  a  Tartar 
Mandarin,  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  should  perform  the 
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ko-tou  before  the  picture  of  the  Prince  Regent,  in  which 
case  he  was  prepared  to  comply  with  the  Emperor's  wishes. 
The  Mandarins  said,  that  this  proposition  was  inadmissible, 
for  that  the  ko*tou  would  in  this  case  be  performed  by  the 
Mandarin  before  a  shadow;  that  it  would  be  different  if  the 
proposition  had  been  made  in  our  own  country,  but  brought 
forward  under  actual  circumstances,  it  was  wholly  inappU* 
cable ;  though  pressed  upon  the  point,  they  would  not  admit 
any  similarity  between  Lord  Amherst's  equivalent  and  the 
occurrence  at  Tien*sing.  The  Embassador  then  observed, 
that  he  had  made  the  proposition  in  conformity  with  the 
example  of  Lord  Macartney,  who  had  proposed  a  similar 
equivalent  to  the  ministers  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  father, 
with  whom  it  had  probably  operated  as  a  proof  of  Lord 
Macartney's  sincere  disposition  to  pay  him.  every  reasonable 
mark  of  respect,  for  that  he  had  finally  consented  to  receive 
his  Lordship  with  the  European  ceremonial. 

The  Mandarins  still  refusing  to  consider  the  proposition 
as  admissible,  Lord  Amherst  said  that  matters  of  this  high 
import  were  not  to  be  dismissed  so  hastily,  and  that  he 
should  put  into  their  hands  a  memorial  upon  the  subject, 
for  transmission  to  the  Emperor.  They  declared  that  they 
dared  not  transmit  any  paper  containing  such  a  request 

Lord  Amherst  then,  claiming  their  most  serious  attention, 
said,  that  he  had  still  another  proposal  to  make,  which  he 
trusted  would  prove  more  consistent  with  Chinese  usage ; 
that  his  reason  for  declining  compliance  with  the  ko^tou 
being  an  apprehension  that  it  might  derogate  from  the 
dignity  of  his  own  Sovereign,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
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obtain  some  document  to  prevent  any  such  inference  being 
drawn,  and  therefore  he  had  to  request,  that  in  return  for 
his  performing  the  ko-tou,  his  Imperial  Majesty  would  issue 
an  edict,  declaring  that  any  Chinese  Embassador,  who  might 
hereafter  be  presented  at  the  English  court,  should  perform 
the  Tartar  obeisance  bdbre  his  Britannic  Majesty,    ^he 
Mandarins  both  exclaimed.  Impossible !  this  is  more  objec- 
tionable than  the  other.     Lord  Amherst  then  said,  that  he 
would  commit  both  propositions  to  writing,  to  be  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor:  to  this  they  gave  a  decided 
negative,     jjotd  Amherst  suggested  that  they  themselves 
should  submit  the  two  propositions,  in  whatever  mode  they 
deemed  most  expedient.    The  Mandarins  having  also  ob* 
jecited  to  this  suggestion,  Lord  Amherst  informed  them  that 
all.access  being  thus  denied  to  the  Emperor,  he  had  only  to 
declare  his  readiness  to  return.    The  Mandarins  expressed 
their  regret ;  and  said,  that  they  saw  no  altemative  between 
compliance  and  return,  but  that  they  would  report  what 
had  occurred  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  would  move  a  short  distance  down  the  river,  to  a  mp^re 
convenient  situation.    They  were  evidently  much  distressed: 
at  the  tum  affairs  had  taken,  and  incidentally  said,  that 
probably  other  persons  would  be  sent  to  reconduct  us* 
Soo-ta-jin  concluded  by  repeating  several  times  the  words 
Teen-ye !  "  the  will  of  Heaven  V    I  must  confess  that  I  was 
most  anxious  to  bring  the  transmission  of  the  memorial  to 
an  issue,  as  the  refusal  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  any  attempt  at  negotiation,  and  in  my  view  of  the 
subject,  is  the  best' reason  for  withdrawing. 
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We  iii0¥6d|  as  the  Mandarius  had  saidi  about  a  mile  down 
the  river,  to  a  very  pleasant  situatioDy  near  a  small  village. 
In  the  evening  we  indulged  ourseIve&  in  a  walk,  before  the 
boats,  a  pleasure  which  we  have  scarcely  enjoyed  since  we 
left  Tung-koo.  The  inhabitants  soon  began  to  bring  fruitai 
and  vegetal^  for  sale,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  we  remain 
here  a  few  days  a  market  will  be  established.  We  have 
been  informed  that  the  Mandarins  object  to  persons  walking 
before  their  boats,  as  privacy  is  considered  essential  to  the 
comfert  and  respectabiUty  of  a  Chinese  gentleman.  Barbers^ 
stook  are  already  regularly  estabUshed  on. the  bank;  and 
I  only  fear  that  Chinese  jealousy  may  be  alarmed  at  this 
appearance  of  domestication.  Our  situation  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Tantalus ;  the  blue  mountains  of  Tartary  are  in  sight, 
Pekin  is  only  eighty  miles  distant,  and  yet  our  heads  may 
be  finally  turned  in  two  days  to  the  south.  The  name  of 
the  village  is  Tsae-tsung.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  we 
must  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  the  Mandarins  with 
whom  we  had  to  transact  business :  they  are  both  good'- 
tempered,  and  Kwang  is  a  man  of  much  tiberality  of  senti- 
ment. If  the  ceremony  should  not  be  dispensed  with,  the 
rupture  must  be  attributed  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
Emperor,  who  is  capricious,  weak,  and  timid,  and  the  com-» 
bined  effect  of  these  feelings  will  account  for  his  pertinacity. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  late  civil  commotions,  which 
endangered  not  only  the  safety  of  his  throne,  but  his  life, 
maj  render  him  averse  to  dispense  with  a  ceremony  that  haa 
so  direct  a  tendency  to  maintain  his  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
his  own  subjects. 
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iVth  of  August. — ^We  had  an  early  visit  from  one  of  the 
Mandarins  who  assisted  at  the  conference  at  Tien^sing; 
accompanied  by  Chang  and  Yin*    The  object  was  to  com- 
Huinicate  tlie  r^ult  of  the  deUberations  of  the  superior 
Mandarins.     It  was  impossible,  they  said,  to  state  either 
of  the  propositions  made  by  the  Embassador,  as  they  would 
certainly  prove  more  oflFensive  to  the  Emperor  than  the 
refusal  to. perform  the  ceremony;  that  therefore  Soo  and 
Kwang  suggested  the  expedient  of  their  addressing  tha 
Emperor  to  the  following  effect:  First,  on  the  part  of  the 
Embassador  himself,  that,  having  received  positive  orders 
from  his  Sovereign  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  precedent,  of 
Lord  Macartney,. however  disposed  to  shew  every  respect 
to.  his  Imperial  Majesty^  he  dare  not  disobey  the  commands 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  that  therefore  he  humbly  soli-- 
cited  the  Emperor's  permission  to  perform  the  European 
obeisance  nine  times.   Secondly,  from  Sir  George  Staunton, 
that  he  should  represent  his  extreme  youth  at  the  time  of 
the  former  embassy,  and  his  imperfect  recollection  of  what 
occurred  respecting  the  ceremony,  but  that  he  had  heard 
the  ko-tou  had  not  been  performed  by  Lord  Macartney. 
The  Mandarins  said,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  might  posr 
sibly  be  induced  to  dispense  with  the  strictness  of  the 
ceremonial,  in  consideration  of  such  a  solicitation.    This 
proposal  was  prefaced  by  a  long  harangue,  addressed  by 
the  Mandarin  Secretary  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  which 
he  noticed  the  Emperor's  disappointment  that  Sir  George 
h»d  not  exerted  his  influence  with  the  Embassador  in  &vour 
of  the  ceremony,  as  a  return  for  the  gracious  notice  taken 
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of  him .  by  Kien  Lung  during  the  former  embassy.  .  Sir 
George  took  this  opportunity  to  point  out  the  impropriety 
of  his  being  separated  from  Lord  Amherst  and  the  other 
Commissioner,  their  acts  and  opinions  being  in  truth  iden* 
tlfied.  Lord  Amherst  added,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  similar  observations,  that  however  much  he 
was  disposed  to  attend  to  Sir  George's  opinion  in  general, 
upon  this  point  he  was  guided  by  the  commands  of  his 
Sovereign,  As  the  proposition  of  the  Mandarins  was  evi- 
dently only  an  excuse  for  their  retracting,  and  as  no  ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  the  contents  of  the  intended 
representation  to  Pekin,  Lord  Amherst  expressed  his  assent 
The  particular  manner  of  performing  the  proposed  ce* 
reinony  was  next  discussed.  Lord  Amherst  declared  his 
willingness  to  render  the  arrangement  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Emperor,  preserving  always  its  distinct  chguac- 
ter.  It  was  finally  settled,  that  in  number  of  genuflexions 
and  bows  it  should  correspond  with  the  ko-tou*;  that  is, 
one  genuflexion  with  three  bows,  thrice  repeated.  The 
Mandarin  Secretary  said,  that  this  very  circumstance  (which 
he  afiected  to  consider  entirely  new,  although  it  had  been 
pron)ised  at  Tien-sing)  would  justify  the  Mandarins  in 
making  the  representation  to  the  Emperor.  Thus  the 
business  rests.     If  the  proposition  has  been  made  in  con* 

*  The  Tartar  ceremonial  has  perhaps  improperly  been  rendered  by  the 
ChiQ^cfff^ord  ko-tou,  which  more  strictly  agnifies  three  simple  genuflexions, 
a  mode  of  salutation  practised  even  in  private  life.  The  court  ceremony  has  a 
different  name,  implying  thrice  kneeling  and  nine  times  bowiiig  the  head, 
Santkwei-keu-kou. 
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sequence  of  a  more  moderate  commupicaticHi  from  Pekin, 
we  may. expect  a  favourable  termmation  of  this  disagreeable 
discussion,  otherwise  it  is  only  a  proof  that  we  shall  have 
the  aid  of  Soo  and  Kwang  in  forwarding  our  views ;  and  as 
they  must  be  considered  persons  of  some  consequence,  this 
is  an  advantage  quantum  valeat.     • 

At  one  o'clock  we  were  summoned  to  a  conference 
with  the  secretary  Mandarins  attached  to  Soo  and  Kwang, 
acompanied  by  Chang.  The  Secretary  who  had  been  with 
us  in  the  morning,  opened  the  conversation  by  commu- 
nicating the  contents  of  an  imperial  edict  just  received. 
In  this  the  Emperor  directed  the  Embassador  to  proceed 
to  Tong-chow,  where  he  would  be  met  by  two  Mandarins 
of  still  higher  rank  than  Soo  and  Kwang,  whose  names  were 
Ho  and  Moo ;  the  former  a  Koong-yay  *,  or  Duke,  and  con- 

*  The  nobility  in  China  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  personal  and 
official :  the  title  of  Eoon^yay  belongs  to  the  former,  of  which  there  are  five 
degrees,  instituted  by  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
assumed  the  title  of  Tai4soUf  or  Conqueror.  In  their  original  institution  these 
degrees  of  nobility  were  confined  to  the  family,  or  more  properly  clan,  of  the 
founder.  The  three  higher  degrees  ware  conferred  upon  the  elders  of  the 
^lifferent  branches  of  the  family ;  and  the  two  last  upon  younger,  but  dis- 
tinguished members.  The  titles  themselves  are  Tsien-'Vanf  Kiun^vc^y  PeUeCy 
Pei4se  and  Koong^ay,  The  three  first  may  be  said  to  be  still  confined  to  the 
agnati  of  the  Emperor,  and  comprise  the  Regulos,  or  Princes,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  the  Missionaries ;  the  two  last  would  not  seem  to  suffer 
the  same  limitation,  for  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  Confucius  bears  the  title 
of  Eoong-yay :  and,  in  the  instance  of  Ho,  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  his  sister  produced  his  affiliation  into  the  Imperial 
family.  Pensions,  and  even  servants,  either  Tartars  or  Tartarized  Chinese,  are 
assigned  to  these  pincely  nobles ;  their  usual  residence  is  within  the  precincts  of 
Vie  palace,  and  their  duty  attendance  upon  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  moie 
espedally  upon  all  great  public  festivals  and  ceremonies.  All  afiairs  relating  to 
the  Imperial  family,  collectively  or  individually,  are  discussed  in  a  tribunal  com* 
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nected  with  the  Emperor  by  marriage,  and  the  other  PresU 
dent  of  the  tribunal  of  ceremonies.  Before  these  Mandarins 
he  would  be  required  to  practise  the  Tartar  ceremony ;  and 
that  on  condition  of  his  also  performing  it  in  the  Imperial 

posed  of  the  princes.  The  title  and  pension  cease  with  the  death  of  the  prince 
on  whom  they  have  been  conferred,  and  it  rests  with  the  Emperor  whether  they 
be  continued  to  the  son :  even  the  servants  or  slaves  abovementioned  revert  to 
the  Emperor,  aiid  are  disposed  of  as  he  may  tlnnk  expedient  It  may  therefoio 
be  inferred,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  family  of  Confticius,  there  is  strictly 
no  hereditary  nobility  in  China;  there  is  rather  an  hereditary  eligibility  to  the 
five  degrees,  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  dormant  till 
called  forth  by  the  edict  of  the  EmpercH-.  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  title  Haou-yay,  usually  translated  Comte  by  the  Missionaries,  and  applied 
by  Mr.  Morrison  in  describing  Lord  Amherst,  is  the  same  as  the  fifth  title, 
Pei-tse,  or  an  inferior  and  additional  degree.  The  possessors  of  these  titles  of 
personal  nobility  aU  take  precedence  of  the  official  nobility  or  Mandarins.    - 

The  divisions  of  the  Mandarins,  the  distinction  by  the  buttons  on  their  capf, 
and  the  relative  rank  of  civil  and  military  employment,  are  sufficiently  known 
to  render  an  enumeration  unnecessary.  Of  Mandarins,  however,  there  may  be 
said  to  be  two  classes:  Mandarins  of  office,  and  fitular  Mandarins.  To  fte 
latter  description  the  Hong  merchants,  who  wear  buttons,  belong:  vanity,  and 
a  security  from  corporal  punishment,  are  the  motives  of  their  purchasing,  often 
at  a  high  price,  honours,  unaccompanied  with  real  distinction  or  authority.  Their 
security  from  corporal  punishment  is  but  partial;  for  although  a  Mandarin 
must  be  degraded  from  his  rank  before  such  chastisement  be  inflicted,  the  Vioek- 
roys  have  the  power  of  breaking  any  Mandarin  within  their  jurisdiction,  being 
responsible  for  the  act  to  the  superior  tribunal  at  Pekin. 

When  the  term  of  official  employment  expires,  the  Mandarin  often  retunw  to 
a  private  station  in  his  native  province,  and  may  be  said  no  longer  to  fiirm  one 
of  the  official  nobility.  Courtesy,  however,  usually  continues  the  tribute  of 
personal  distinction  during  his  life,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  extends  it  to  his 
family. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  belonging  to  titles  of  Chinese  nobility,  thftt 
although  not  conferred  in  hereditary  succession,  they  have  sometiiiies,  by  spetkal 
decree,  a  retrospective  effi2ct,  ennobUng  the  ancestors,  and  not  the  posterity  of 
the  honoured  individual.  Qne  of  the  Missionaries,  in  the  rrign  of  EangJu,  was 
the  object  of  this  extraordinary  act  of  Imperial  fisivour. 
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presence,  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  an  audience; 
or,  secondly,  that  the  £mpercMr  would  be  equally  satisfied 
with  the  Embassador  s  practising  before  Soo  andKwang.  The 
Mandarin  proceeded  to  say,  that  Kwang  and  Soo,  aware 
of  the  Embassador's  determination  upon  the  subject  of  the 
ko«tou,  were  anxious  to  be  able  to  add  to  their  report,  that 
he  would  be  ready  to  practise  the  ceremony  as  he  had  pro- 
posed, either  bdbre  Kwang  and  Soo  here,  or  at  Tong-chow. 
Lord  Amherst,  conceiving  that  the  demand  of  previous 
practice  might  arise  from  a  desire  more  completely  to  un- 
derstand, by  ocular  demonstration,  what  he  meant  to  do, 
was  at  first  disposed  to  consent  to  a  private  exhibition 
before  Soo  and  Kwang,  as  under  all  circumstances  he  would 
naturally  prefer  persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to 
strangers.  It  being,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the 
exact  drift  of  the  proposal,  several  questions  were  put  to 
the  Mandarins,  directed  t&  that  object.  It  first  appeared, 
firom  their  answers,  that  a  pledge  was  required  in  this  form, 
from  the  Embassador.  To  meet  this  motive  Lord  Amherst 
solemnly  declared,  that  he  would  most  conscientiously  ad- 
here to  the  strict  letter  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  It 
struck  me  from  the  first,  that  something  more  than  mere 
pledge  was  meant,  and  that  possibly  a  repetition  of  the 
ydlow  curtain  scene,  with  increased  ceremony,  was  in- 
tended ;  or  that,  as  the  previous  practice  was,  in  every  point 
of  view,  more  discreditable  than  even  the  performance  of 
the  ko-tou,  it  was  thus  demanded  from  a  conviction,  that, 
if  cranpUed  with,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  the  Em- 
bassador hesitating  at  the  audience*    My  surmise  proved 
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just,  for,  on  beiDg  further  questioned,  it  appeared  that  the 
practice  was  to  take  place  before  the  figure  of  a  dragon,  the 
Imperial  emblem.  Lord  Amherst,  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  this  latter  circumstance,  declared,  that  after  this  ex- 
planation he  must  refuse  his  assent  altogether:  that  the 
practise,  if  meant  as  a  pledge,  was  nugatory,  as  there  could 
be  no  certainty  of  what  he  might  do  afterwards ;  and  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  proposed,  rendered  it 
wholly  inadmissible,  for  there  was  no  probability  of  his 
doing  that  at  Tong-chow,  which  he  had  refused  at  Tien- 
i^ing;  [|^\f^ang  and  Soo  were  in  possession  of  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject,  and  that  whoever  might  be  the 
Mandarins  deputed  to  Tong-chow,  they  would  produce 
no  change  in .  h^^^etermination ;  he  had  already  given  a 
solemn  promise  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ceremonial  he  had 
proposed,  and  that  he  should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  a 
written  declaration  to  the  same  efiect.  The  Mandarins 
caught  at  this  last  proposal^  which  they  said  was  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  complimented  Lord  Amherst  upon  his 
acuteness  and  wise  conduct. 

The  Mandarin  who  had  taken  the  principal  share  in  the 
discussion  seized  Sir  George's  hand,  saying,  "  So  then,  if 
twenty  Mandarins  were  to  come  to  Tong-chow,  the  Em- 
bassador would  not  do  more  than  he  had  promised  to  Soo 
and  Kwang/'  Sir  George  having  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  said,  with  earnestness,  "  This  is  important,  this  is 
essential/'  The  satisfaction  thus  expressed  by  the  Man- 
darin had  of  course  no  connexion  with  the  interests  of  the 
embassy;  it  merely  referred  to  the  effect  that  the  failure  or 
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success  of  the  intended  negotiation  at  Tong-chow  would 
have  upon  Soo  and  Kwang:  should  the  other  Mandarins 
obtain  the  compUance  of  Lord  Amherst  upon  the  disputed 
point,  the  difficulties  that  had  occurred  would  necessarily 
be  attributed  to  a  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  Soo  and 
Kwang ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Embassador  persisted 
in  his  determination,  the  written  pledge  now  obtained  was 
the  last  concession  that  could  be  made,  and  they  therefore 
would  have  the  merit  of  having  done  the  utmost.  Ih 
comphance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Mandarins,  the  written 
declaration  contained  an  exact  description  of  the  proposed 
ceremony. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  that  in  the  conference  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  Mandarin  had,  in  describing  thq  ceremony,  used 
gestures,  which  led  us  to  imagine  that  some  Mandarin 
would  actually  lay  his  hands  on  Lord  Amherst  to  mark 
when  the  genuflexion  should.be  performed.  Under  this 
impression,  Sir  George  informed  him,!  that  touching  the 
person,  according  to  our  notions,  was  highly  offensive ;  the 
proposal  was  readily  withdrawn,,  and  injunction  by  voice 
was  substituted.  To  this  no  objection  was  made,  although 
probably  the  words  San-kwei-keu-kou  will  be  used.  It  is 
not  quite  clear,  however,  whether  signals  by  action  will  not 
be  finally  adopted.  Even  before  the  conference  com^ 
menced,  the  boats  had  been  ordered  to  advance,  and  we 
have  again  our  heads  towards  Pekin. 

My  time  has  been  so  taken  up  with  conferences,  and  my 
mind  so  engaged  in  reflections  upon  the  present  uncertaiQ 
state  of  aflairs,  that. I  have  had  little  leisure,  and  I  had 
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almost  said  ioclination,  to  examine  the  scenes  through  which 
<we  are  passing.  I  have  only  observed  a  gradual  rising  in 
the  bankSy  and  a  greater  frequency  of  wood ;  the  cultivation 
seems  much  the  same.  Despotism  in  China,  as  elsewhere, 
presses  with  least  weight  upon  the  lower  orders ;  our  trackers 
have  at  different  times  struck  for  wages,  and  refused  to 
.proceed  until  their  just  demands  were  satisfied.  They  are 
sftid  to  be  a  separate  class  of  men  from  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  who  have  no  other  occupation :  their  labour 
jxiust  often  be  severe,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  song,  both 
to  encourage  their  exertions  and  to  render  them  «ymulta* 
neous.     Mr.  Morrison  has  obtained  a  copy  of  it. . 

The  village  where  we  halted  on  the  l6th  was  the  re- 
sidence of  a  military  Mandarin  of  the  rank  of  colonel,  who 
Jbad  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  rebellidn ;  he  had 
been  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  had  received  a  peacock's 
feather  as  a  jreward.  His  appearance  was  formidable  in 
point  of  size,  and  if  his  courage  equalled  his  strength,  he 
snust  have  been  most  useful  on  the  occasion.  With  the 
sranity  common  to  human  nature,  he  inquired  whether  we 
faadinot  heard  of  the  particular  occurrence  in  which  he  had 
borne  a  part.  Although,  from  Mr.  Morrison  regularly 
perusing  the  Pekin  Gazette,  the  fact  was  really  so,  it  was  not 
4Jiooght  prudent  by  Mr.  Morrison  to  avow  his  knowledge. 

.  I  was  much  amused  by  seeing  the  game  of  guessing  the 
number  of  fingers,  called  in  Chinese  Tsoee-mo6e,  played 
last  night  by  two  of  the  inferior  Mandarins :  one  of  the 
party  was  the  Mandarin  of  our  boat,  who  is  certainly  k 
Mandarin  le  plus  bite  de  sa  paroisse^Biid  though  laughter 
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threw  more  expression  into  his  countenaiice  than  usual,  it 
was  still  so  mixed  with  dulness,  that  the  effect  was  altoK 
gether  more  ludicrous  than  I  think  I  ever  before  witnessed; 
it  was  the  expounded  radiance  of  silliness^  and  would  have 
formed  a  capital  subject  for  a  painter.  The  loser  drinks 
the  cup  of  wine  or  spirits,  and  would  therefore,,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  be  considered  the  winner. 

Our  boat  has  been  this  day  infested  by  a  most  diabolical 
stench,  proceeding  from  a  choice  preparation  of  stinking 
fish,  which  is  eaten  by  the  boatmen  with  their  rice.  Eating 
is  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  as  a  most  important  concern, 
and  would  seem  to  be  going  on  all  day,  but  they  probably 
eat  little  at  a  time;  their  principal  meal  is  in  the  evening r 
the  character  of  their  dishes  is  greasy  insipidity,  and 
they  are  prized  by  th^m  in  proporti<m  to  their  invigorating 
effects. 

Some  of  the  large  junks  we  have  passed-sean  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  their  inhabitants  have  been  observed  to  be 
of  respectable  appearance.  Junks  on  which  officers  of 
government  are  embarked  have  placards  to  distinguish 
them ;  the  characters  inscribed  are  generally  cautions  to 
the  people  .to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  not  to  obstruct 
their  passage.  The  soldiers  employed  to  drive  away  the 
crowds  by  whom  our  boats,  when  at  anchor,  are  constantly 
surrounded,  seem  to  haviB  quite  an  understanding  with  the 
spectators;  for  the  soldier  pretends  to  strike  them,  and 
they  pretend  to  go  away,  but  return  immediately  to  their 
position.    The  symbol  of  authority  and  the  instrimient  of 
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punishment  is  often  only  the  stalk  of  the  Kaou-leang*  or 
millet.  Villages  have  not  been,  I  Uiink,  quite  so  frequent 
near  the  bank  the  last  twenty-four  hours ;  though  I  cannot 
say  that  we  have  had  fewer  spectators. 

We  all  breakfast  and  dine  on  board  the  same  junk,  and 
return  immediately  after  the  meals  to  Our  respective  boats. 
From  the  separation  of  our  European  stores,  and  in  in)me 
degree  from  the  scantiness  of  the  Chinese  supplies,  our  fare 
has  not  been  very  agreeable ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  occu- 
pation of  business,  the  tedium  and  uniformity  of  the  life 
would  be  terrible;  yet  such  must  be  our  fate  during  the 
journey  to  Canton.  Some  of  the  party  have  secured  a  walk 
almost  every  evening ;  I  have  been  deterred  by  the  crowds 
who  constantly  followed.  My  health,  however,  is  suflfering 
so  much  from  confinement,  that  I  must  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  obtain  some  sort  of  exercise. 

The  bank  of  the  river  is  in  places  artificially  formed  with 
earth  and  straw  mixed,  and  the  materials  for  repairing  it  are 
collected  in  heaps  at  small  intervals.  During  the  night  we 
crossed  a  large  shoals  but  have  not  yet  observed  any  of  the 
islands  mentioned  by  the  former  travellers.  We  passed  this 
morning  before  breakfast  a  pretty-looking  building,  which 
is  conjectured  to  be  a  temporary  edifice  where  a  Mandarin 
has  received  some  entertainment.  Rectangular-shaped 
gateways,  called  by  the  Chinese  Py-loo,  but  by  European 
exaggeration,  triumphal  arches,  were  near  it. 

*  Kaou-leang  means  high  grun,  and  the  millet  well  deserves  the  appellation; 
the  stalks  often  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  height.  , 
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The  Chinese  are  so  illiberal  in  their  principles  of  action^ 
and  so  unblushingly  false  in  their  assertions,  that  the 
soundest  arguments  are  thrown  away  upon  them.  Denying 
both  your  general  principles  and  your  facts  ad  libitum,  the 
Chinese  defies  all  attempt  at  refutation ;  yet,  though  aware 
that  duplicity  and  deceit  are  with  him  habitual  and  inva* 
riable,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assuming  the  language  of 
offended  integrity  when  concealment  is  used  by  others; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  constant  practice  of  these 
vices  gives  them  a  wonderful  aptitude  in  detecting  the 
slightest  semblance  of  them  in  those  with  whom  they  are 
dealing.  Our  friend  Chang  affects  a  taste  for  literature,  and 
we  are  told  writes  verses ;  this  is  the  case  with  most  men  of 
education  and  fashion  in  China,  and  impromptu  composi-- 
tjon  is  an  usual  occupation  at  their  convivial  meetings. 

18th  of  August. — Our  progress  is  but  slow^>  probably  oa 
an  average  not  twenty  miles  a  day;  there  are  no  villages 
immediately  on  the  banks,  but  the  crowds  of  spectators  are 
not  much  diminished ;  the  women  generally  station  them^ 
selves  at  the  opening  of  the  paths  leading  to  the  villages. 
Various  species  of  millet  and  the  castor  oil  plant  still  con- 
tinue the  principal  objects  of  cultivation.  The  system  of 
drill  seems  general  in  Chinese  agriculture.  In  drawing 
their  carts  they  combine  yoke  and  harness.. 

I  succeeded  with  some  others  in  obtaining  a  w^k  this  day 
of  nearly  five  miles^  not,  kowever^  unaccompanied  by  crowds. 
While  waiting  to  join  our  boats,  we  were  obliged  to  take  up 
separate  positions,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  attention 
of  the  Chinese,,  and  thereby  inhaling  less  of  the  horrid  effluvia 
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proceeding  fVotn  their  persons;  tlie  stench  is  certainly  sui 
generis^  and  if  excess  in  this  quality  be  a  source  x)f  the 
sublime,  the  Chinese  have  every  claim  to  that  quality.  We 
have  had  no  communication  from  Pekin.  Mr.  Abel  and 
Mr.  Amherst  passed  several  hours  on  board  the  Chinese 
coloneFs  boat ;  he  accompanies  us  to  the  limits  of  his  .com-r 
mand,  and  appears  anxious  to  cultivate  our  acquaintance. 

The  river  has  this  day  become  very  shallow  in  places^  and 
it  is  said  that  great  delays  are  in  consequence  often  expe-* 
rienced  by  the  large  grain  junks  in  their  progress  up  the 
river.  These  vessels  *  are  private  property,  taken  up  on  the 
account  of  government;  theijr  lading  is  six  hundred  mea-^ 
sures  of  grain,  and  the  owner  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the 
remainder  of  the  tonnage,  and  all  the  accommodations,  oa 
his  own  account ;  he  generally  resides  on  board  with  hi$ 
family.  They  return  loaded  with  merchandize,  exclusively 
private  property.  The  central  provinces,  which  we  hope 
to  go  through  on  our  journey  to  Canton,  are  the  granaries  of 
the  empire. 

19th  of  August. — Some  spots  on  the  banks  have  been 
very  prettily  wooded,  not  unlike  park  scenery  in  England. 
We  are  not  to  reach  Tong-chow  till  to-morrow,  the  distance 
being  more  than  jGifty  lees.  The  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  morning  and  noon  is  at  present  I6  degrees; 

♦  The  e^blishment  of  these  junks  dates  from  the  Yuen  dynasty,  when  the 
Grand  Canal  was  formed.  The  crews  of  these  ressels,  called  Kan-kia,  were 
originally  composed  of  criminals,  in  whose  case  this  particular  service  was  sub- 
stituted for  exile.  They  were  permitted  to  take  their  families  on  board,  and  to 
trade  free  of  duties :  this  privilege,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  oomposiiig  the 
^rew,  have  eeased  to  exist. 
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seventy  in  the  morning,  and  etgbty-six  at  the  latter  time. 
The  nights  are  also  cool,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  am  disponed 
to  think  the  climate  the  moat  favourable  point  of  our  si* 
tuation. 

We  have  been  compelled  tof  address  the  cpnducting 
Mandarins  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  supphes  of  provi- 
sions ;  from  the  first  they  have  never  been  abundant,  have 
gradually  diminished,  and.  to-day.  they  failed  altogether  in 
some  essential  articles.  This  negligence  niay. arise  father 
from  our  doubtful  fortunes,,  or  d^ciency  in  the  arrange- 
ment ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter,  more  especially 
when  I  reflect  that  the  imperial  commissioners  are  under 
something  like  suspension.  I  collect  from  Mr^  Morrison, 
that  the  mode  of  furnishing  supplies  to  the .  embassy  is 
similar  to  the  Seeyoorsat  in  Persia ;  in  both  countries  Em- 
bassadors are  considered  the  guests  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  district  through  which  the  road  to 
the  capital  passes  are  called  upon  to  provide  the  requisite 
supplies;  the  adequacy  or  scantiness  will,  unless  previous 
arrangement  has  been  made»  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
country  passed  through.  In  our  case,  I  should  apprehend 
this  has  been  neglected.  The  Mandarins  went  through  the 
form  of  making  exertions,  but  did  not  reniove  the  incon- 
venience. 

It  appears  that  the  offence  for  which  Na^yin-ching,  the 
late  Viceroy  of  the  province,  has  been  disgraced,  is  an  excess 
in  his  public  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  taels  or  six 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  which  has  npt  beei)  sanc- 
tioned by  the  tribunals,  and  he  continues  in  coofiaement. 
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The  government  believes  him  able  to  refund,  but  the  con* 
trary  is  the  opinion  of  the  Mandarins  with  us.  Thisappeai3 
extraordinary,  as  he  was  formerly  Viceroy  of  Canton,  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  a  lucrative  situation.  Although  the 
office  of  Hoppo  at  Canton  requires  some  commercial  know- 
ledge, it  would  npt  seem  that  any  attention  is  paid  to  quali- 
fication in  the  selection;  on  the  contrary,  the  Hoppo  is 
usually  some  favourite  servant  of  the  palace,  and  the  office 
is  given  as  the.  means  of  amassing  a  large  fortune. 

The  Mandarins  Soo  and  Kwang  do  not  correspond  with 
the  ministers  or  tribunals;  their  appointments  as. Chin- 
chaes,  or  imperial  commissioners,  authorize  them .  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Emperor.  Such  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  principle  of  responsibility  is  carried  in  this 
government,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Soo  and  Kwang 
will  be  held  accountable  for  Lord  Amherst^s  refusal  to 
perform  the  ko-tou,  and  their  failure  be  possibly  visited 
with  severe  punishment.  Information  received  from  other 
quarters  induces  Mr,  Morrison  to  give  credit  to  the  account 
of  their  suspension :  and  indeed  the  cessation  of  intercourse 
with  us  renders  it  not  unlikely. 

.  We  have  remarked  that  the  people,  as  we  advance,  are 
inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tien- 
sing  and  its  vicinity ;  their  countenances  express  a  worse 
disposition,  and  their  dress  bespeaks  greater  poverty.  The 
men  more  generally  wear  hats. 

20th  of  August. — ^We  passed  another  fleet  of  imperial 
junks:  the  tonnage  on  this  river  must  be.  prodigious ;  in 
number  of  vessels  it  would  probably  yield  to.  none  in  Europe* 
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The  shiallowi3  become  more  frequent:  this  is,  I  suppose,  the 
height  df  the  dry  season,  as  the  banks,  when  not  artificijsJly 
constructed,  exhibit  the  marks  of  extensive  inundations. 

A  halt  of  our  boat,  opposite  a  party  of  soldiers,  drawn  out 
to  do  honour  to  the  Embassador,  gave  me  an.  opportunity 
of  examining  them  with  a  little  attention.  They  were,  to 
use  a  military  phrase,  of  all  arms — matchlocks,  bows  and 
arrows,  swords,  shields,  and  quilted  breastplates.  Their  bow 
is  shaped  Uke  the  Persian  bow,  that  is,  not  a  continued 
arch;  buti  unlike  the  latter,  it  requires  little  strength  to 
draw  them :  their  arrows  are  deeply  feathered,  more  than 
three  feet  long,  with  a  pointed  blade  at  the  end  not  barbed. 
Chinese  matchlocks  are  the  worst  that  I  have  ever  seen ; 
originally  of  ill  construction,  they  are  kept  in  such  bad  order, 
that  they  must  become  perfectly  useless.  The  swords  are 
short  and  well-*shaped,  being  slightly  curved,  and  do  not 
seem  bad  weapons.  The  bowstring  rests  against  the  thumb, 
and  for  that  purpose  a  broad  ring  of  bone,  or  some  hard 
substance,  is  worn  to  protect  the  skin.  The  appearance  of 
the  strangely  drest  soldiers  already  mentioned,  who  may  be 
called  the  monsters  of  the  imperial  guard,  is  most  ludicrous: 
the  colours  of  the  dress  are  such  as  I  before  described ;  the 
dress  itself  is  divided  into  a  loose  jacket  and  trowsers :  some 
of  the  party  had  a  coloured  cloth  wrapped  like  a  scanty 
dout  round  their  heads :  they  hold  their  capacious  shields 
in  front,  close  to  their  breasts,  and  allow  a  few  inches  of 
their  rusty  blade  to  appear  above  it.  The  principal  officer 
on  duty  wore  a  blue  button.     Such  is  the  superiority  of  civil 
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oyer  miHtarj  rank  in  China^  that  a  civil  Mandarin  with  a 
while  button  often  takes  precedence  of  the  military  coral. 

The  mountains  have  been  in  sight  these  two  days,  still 
retaining  the  blue  tinge  of  distance :  they  seem  divided  into 
ranges^  the  highest  of  immense  elevation. — Half  past  one 
o'clock^  I  saw  the  lofty  pagoda  of  Tong-chow,  which  has 
before  excited  our  attention  as  a  great  topic  of  incitement 
in  the  song  of  the  trackers ;  their  labours  here  terminate^ 
and  so  may  possibly  ours;  if  they  have  toiled  against  the 
stl'e^kn  of  the  Pei-ho,  we  have  worked  our  way  up  against 
the  current  of  prejudice  and  unjust  pretension ;  to  them  it 
win  certainly  be  %  place  of  rest,  and  if  the  cessation  of  con^* 
flict  produced  by  defeat  be  called  repose,  we  have  also  a 
prospect  of  that  enjoyment. — ^We  anchored  at  five  o'clock. 
The  walls  of  the  town  are  visible  from  the  tops  of  the  boats 
At  the  anchorage,  which  is  covered  with  vessels,  much  less 
numerous,  however  j  than  at  Tien-sing.  Troops  were  drawn 
out,  and  the  usual  salute  fired,  accompanied  by  the  detestable 
noise  of  their  musical  instruments. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  immediateiy  carried  on  shore  to  see 
the  quarters  intended  for  Lord  Amherst.  Mr.  Morrison 
described  them  as  contained  in  a  building  apparently  em«- 
ployed  to  accommodate  public  officers ;  they  were  tolerably 
fUmished,  and  had  evidently  been  prepared  for  the  occasion : 
they  were  iniEuiequate  to  the  acconunodation  of  the  whole 
party,  but  Mr.  Morrison  was  of  opinion  that  the  Chinese 
would  feel  dissatisfied  if  Lord  Amherst  did  not  occupy 
them,  as  the  preparation  of  them  was  considered  an  act  of 
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attention  on  the  part  oi  the  Emperor.    The  distance  was 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  boats. 

After  dinner,  Soo  and  Kwang  visited  Lord  Amherst ;  and 
sfter  shortly  mentioning  the  accommodaticHi  provided  on 
shore,  and  arranging  that  Ijord  Amherst  should  establish 
hin^self  there  to-morrow,  they  entered  upon  the  question  of 
the  ceremony,  observing  that  all  looked  well  but  this  un* 
]fortunate  difference;  the  Emperor's  dispositiun  was  most 
favourable,  and  it  wQuld  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  this  also 
could  not  be  arranged  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  par- 
ties :  they  were  not,  it  seemed,  removed  from  their  charge. 
This  latter  circumstance  gave  Lord  Amherst  an  opportunity 
of  commencing  his  reply »  by  expressing  the  gratification  he 
&lt  in  their  still  continuing  the  medium  of  communication. 
He  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing Lord  Macartney's  reception  having  been  admitted  by 
both  parties,  he  begged  leave  to  repeat  to  them  his  former 
statement ;  that  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign  directed 
him  rigidly  to  adhere  to  that  precedent ;  that  however,  from 
an  anxious  desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, he  was  prepared  to  perform  the  Tartar  ceremony,  on 
fpne  of  two  conditions ;  eith^  that  a  subject  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  should  perform  the  same  before  the  Prince  Regent's 
picture,  or  that  a  formal  declaration  should  be  made  by  the 
Emperor,  that  any  Chinese  Embassador,  who  hereafter  ap- 
peared at  the  English  court,  should,  if  required,  perform  the 
ko-tou  before  our  Sovereign:  the  object,  Lord  Amherst 
added,  of  these  conditions  was,  to  prevent  the  proposed 
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ceremony  being  construed  into  an  act  of  homage  from  a 
dependent  prince*, 

Kwang  replied  shortly  to  this  statement,  remarking  that 
the  fact  of  Lord  Macartney^s  not  having  compUed  with  the 
Chinese  usage,  was  by  no  means  generally  admitted,  and 
that  the  imputation  of  considering  his  Britannic  Majesty  a 
dependent  prince  was  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  of  their  rank  to  conduct  the  Embassador 
to  court.  Lord  Amherst  answered,  that  he  should  never 
have  brought  forward  the  precedent  of  Lord  Macartney, 
unless .  the  circuihstances  attending  it  had  been  too  well 
authenticated  to  admit  of  the  least  doubt ;  that  though 
much  flattered  by  their  appointment,  he  could  not  have 
expected  less  from  the  gracious  disposition  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty.  Well,  said  they,  the  object  of  the  embassy  is  to 
strengthen  the  friendly  relation  between  the  two  countries, 

*  This  second  condition  does  not  materially  difiPer  from  the  final  arrangement 
of  the  question  of  ceremony  described  by  Bell  of  Antermony  in  his  account  of 
IsnuulofiPs  embassy,  which  he  asserts  was  proposed  by  Eang-hi :  the  following 
are  his  words— ^'  That  the  Embassador  should  comply  with  the  established 
customs  of  the  court  of  China,  and  when  the  Emperor  sent  a  Minister  to  Rujssia, 
he  shoiild  have  instructions  to  conform  himself  in  every  respect  to  the  ceremonies 
in  use  at  that  court.^— >if  this  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  were 
verbal,  and  communicated. through  his  minister,  it  was  of  little  value,  and  only 
gave  Ismailoff  a  decent  pretext  for  withdrawing  his  opposition.  A  similar  might 
possibly  have  been  obtained  on  the  present  occasion.  A  different  account  o^  the 
arrangements  with  the  Russian  Embassador  is  ^ven  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes : 
it  is  there  said,  that  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  proposed  that  a  Mandarin  should 
prostrate  himself  before  the  Czar^s  letter  on  condition  of  the  Embassador  per- 
forming the  court  ceremony.  The  alternatives  proposed  by  Lord  Amherst 
may  be  said  to  have  embraced  both  these  statements. 
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and  surely  a  single  circumstance  should  not  prevent  its 
attainment.  Lord  Amherst  strongly  stated  his  anxiety  to 
make  every  effort,  consistent  with  the  commands  of  his 
Sovereign,  to  effect  this  desirable  end.  They  then  regretted 
that  there  was  so  Uttle  prospect  of  persuading  the  Embas- 
sador to  comply  with  the  Emperor^s  wishes,  and  communi- 
cated the  dismissal  of  the  officer  at  Ta-koo  for  allowing  the 
ships  to  depart :  Soo-ta-jin  added,  such  also  will  be  our  fate. 
The  Embassador  expressed  his*  hopes  that  their  apprehen- 
sions would  prove  groundless,  and  assured  them  that  if  they 
did  not  succeed  no  others  would ;  in  fact,  had  strangers  been 
sent  that  night,  he  had  not  intended  to  have  been  so  unre- 
served in  his  communications. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  the  Mandarins  very  fairly 
stated  the  difficulties  in  which  both  parties  conducting  the 
negotiation  were  placed  from  the  commands  of  their  respec- 
tive superiors,  and  hinted  that  even  if  Lord  Amherst  com- 
plied here,  he  might  make  any  report  he  pleased  on  his 
return  to  England.  Lord  Amherst  rephed,  that  were  he 
base  enough  to  falsify  the  account,  he  had  seventy-four 
witnesses  with  him  who  would  state  the  truth.  This  pro- 
position is  a  tolerable  instance  of  Chinese  notions  of  the 
conduct  of  men  in  public  situations.  Ten  o'clock  was 
fixed  for  Lord  Amherst's  disembarkation,  and  the  Man- 
darins proposed  visiting  him  soon  after.  Mr.  Morrison,  on 
inquiring  what  some  tents  pitched  near  Lord  Amherst's 
quarters  were  intended  for,  was  incautiously  informed  by 
Yin,  that  an  entertainment,  similar  to  that  at  Tien-sing, 
was  to  be  given  in  them  to  the  Embassador.   The  principal 
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Mandarms  had  not  alluded  to  any  such  intentioa.  Mr. 
Davis  learnt  from  some  inferior  person,  that  Ho,  already 
mentioned,  and  Moo,  the  President  of  the  Lipou,  or  tribunal 
of  ceremonies,  had  been  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the 
Embassador. 

I  had  omitted  to  mention  two  observations,  which  did 
not  at  the  moment  attract  much  attention,  but  which,  as 
since  related  by  Mr.  Morrison,  are  not  undeserving  c^ 
notice.  The  first  was,  that  the  King  of  England  himself, 
were  he  in  China,  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Emperor ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Embas# 
sador  must  feel  himself  the  minister  of  the  Emperor,  and 
therefore  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  These  two  sup* 
positions  may  be  viewed  by  those  who  attach  such  high 
importance  to  the  consequences  of  compliance  as  a  com*- 
mentary  upon  the  temper  with  which  the  ceremony  is 
required. 
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CHAPTER  m: 


TwENTY-FiKST  of  August — Lord  Amheist  and  the  two 
Commissioners  proceeded  to  the  quarters  provided  by  the 
Chinese,  principally  to  receive  the  visits  of  Soo  and  Kwang» 
as  had  been  proposed,  but  it  was  not  determined  finally  to 
establish  ourselves  till  to-morrow ;  .preparations  for  dinner 
on  shore  were  however  made.  At  two  o'clock  we  were 
visited  by  Hung,  the  Mandarin  Secretary,  and  Chang,  to 
announce  a  mission  of  Ho,  a  Koong-yay,  or  Duke,  and 
Moo-ta-jin,  the  President  of  the  Lipou,  to  discuss  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  ceremony ;  they  did  not  exactly  state  whether 
Lord  Amherst  or  these  Mandarins  were  to  pay  the  first 
visit.  Hung  described  the  Koong*yay  as  a  young  man  of 
few  words,  remarkable  for  severity  of  manner  and  inflexible 
character*  The  President  was  advanced  in  years,  and  of 
great  experience.  To-morrow  was  fixed  as  the  day  of  in- 
terview, and  the  object  was  described  to  be  a  discuseion 
with  his  Excellency  of  the  Tartar  ceremony.  Lord  Amherst 
simply  expressed  his  readiness  to  meet  the  Duke.  The 
interview  here  ended,  leaving  us  no  pleaswit  contemplations 
for  the  future.    The  allusion  to  the  Koong-yay's  character, 
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if  meant  to  intimidate,  was  highly  offensive;  if  intended  as 
a  caution,  absurd. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  dinner  when  we  were  informed 
that  all  the  Imperial  Commissioners  were  waiting  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  arrangements  were  accordingly  made,  but  we  were 
soon  after  informed  by  Chang,  that  only  some  Mandarins, 
deputed  by  the  Kobng-yay,  were  coming.  They  soon  fol- 
lowed, six  in  number;  and,  as  usual,  the  Commissioners 
advanced  to  pay  the  first  compliments.  I  was  in  front,  and 
my  salutation  was  not  only  unreturned,but  almost  by  gesture 
repulsed.  These  Mandarins  held  on  their  insolent  course 
to  the  chamber  of  reception,  and  availed  themselves  of  our 
polite  retiring  to  usurp  the  first  seats.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  conversation  was  short :  on  their  part  a  formal 
communication  was  made  that  the  Kpong-yay  and  Moo-ta- 
jin  had  been  deputed  to  instruct  the  Embassador  in  the 
performance  of  the  Tartar  ceremony.  Lord  Amherst,  in 
reply,  with  much  dignity  and  moderation  restraining  the 
feelings  which  their  conduct  was  calculated  to  ejccite,  con- 
fined himself  to  remarking  that  he  should  be  ready  to  discuss 
jthat  and  other  points  when  he  met  the  Koong-yay.  The 
second  in  rank  here  abruptly  said,  that  they  were  sent  to 
know  his  sentiments  upon  the  point  now  at  issue.  Lord  Am- 
herst repeated  his  assertion,  that  he  should  communicate  his 
sentiments  to  the  Koong-yay  and  Moo-tarjin.  The  same 
person  observed,  that  affisiirs  connected  with  the  ceremonies 
of  the  celestial  empire  were  weighty,  and  of  primary  import- 
ance :  the  first  speaker  added,  that  twelve  to-morrow  would  be 
the  hour,  and  with  a  degree  of  unparalleled  insolence  quitted 
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the  room,  accompanied  by  his  companions^  totally  neglecU 
ing  Lord  Amherst  and  those  whom  they  had  come  to  visit* 

This  conduct  needs  little  comment :  the  policy  of  making 
the  ceremony  a  vital  question  may  be  doubtful,  but  we 
have  thrown,  and  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  At  all 
events,  that  which  is  refused  to  considerations  of  expediency 
could  only  be  granted  to  violence,  by  the  unwise  suggestions 
of  timidity:  the  former  would  have  had  great  and  deserved 
weight  with  me,  but  to  the  latter  my  sense  of  public  duty, 
and  every  feeling  belonging  to  my  natiue,  would  oppose  the 
most  unbending,  determined  resistance*  Wisdom  will  grant 
much  to  policy,  but  nothing  to  fear :  fear  is  a  passionate, 
and  therefore  a  dangerous  counsellor. 

The  conduct  of  Chang  and  Yin,  at  an  interview  which  we 
had  late  in  the  evening,  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  which 
has  been  just  described;  they  came  all  intimacy,  friendship, 
and  humility,  in  order  to  persuade  Lord  Amherst  to  sleep 
on  shore  that  night,  alleging  that  they  had  thus  reported 
to  the  Emperor,  and  that  a  change  in  the  arrangement 
might  injure  them  most  seriously ;  they  added,  that  it  was 
only  forty  lees  to  Pekin,  and  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
had  long  ears.  After  some  conversation  as  to  the  utter 
indifference  of  the  point.  Lord  Amherst,  to  oblige  them, 
promised  that  he  would,  unless  something  unforeseen 
occurred,  sleep  on  shore  to-morrow ;  he  refused,  however, 
to  make  any  positive  engagement:  with  this  they  remained 
satisfied.  Occasion  was  here  taken  to  convey  our  sense 
generally  of  the  rude  behaviour  of  their  immediate  pjPO? 
decessors;  their  neglect  of  my  salutation  was  particularly 
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adverted  to ;  but  their  inquiries  as  to  what  occurred  in 
coiDLT^rsatioB  were  not  answered.  Chang  said,  that  thejr 
had  by  no  m^ans  behaved  well  to  himself,  having  taken  but 
little  notice  of  him,  and  refused  his  offer  to  conduct  them^ 
he  added, "  unlike  Yin,  who  has  been  forty  years,  and  I,  who 
have  been  twenty  years  in  the  provinces,  they  have  never 
been  absent  from  court/' 

To  quit  these  disagreeable  subjects.  Our  arrival  has  ex* 
cited  quite  a  sensation  in  Tong-chow.  A  scaffolding  has 
been  erected  opposite  to  the  boats,  divided  not  unhke  pit^ 
boxes,  and  galleries,  and  is  crowded  from  moriiing  till  even^ 
ing ;  if  this  has  been  a  speculation,  it  must  have  certainly 
answered.  Our  present  quarters  are  denominated  koon<- 
kooan,  or  building  for  the  reception  of  public  officers,  and 
though  inadequate  to  accommodate  so  large  a  party,  have 
evidently  been  prepared  with  some  care  and  attention,  prin* 
cipally  displayed  upon  the  door-ways. 

22d  of  August. — After  the  interchange  of  various  mes- 
sages, we  left  our  quarters,  at  twelve  o^clock,  to  meet  Ho, 
Koong-yay,  and  Moo-ta-jin,  at  the  public  building,  which, 
to  get  rid  of  the  point  of  etiquette  between  Lord  Amherst 
and  the  Koong-yay,  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of 
interview.  A  letter*,  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  containing 
a  short  exposition  of  the  leading  topics  of  argument,  justify- 
ing the  line  adopted  respecting  the  ceremony,  and  accom- 
panied by  strong  expressions  of  veneration  towards  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  had  been  prepared,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
event  of  no  opening  being  left  to  further  discussion  with 

*  Vide  Appendix  C,  No.  4. 
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his  ministerB.  Lord  Amherst  took  this  document  with  him. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  nearly  midway  between  our  quar- 
ters and  the  public  hall ;  the  whole  distance  was  about  two 
miles,  but  appeared  much  longer,  from  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  and  of  the  road,  or  rather  slough,  through  which  wc 
passed.  Chairs  had,  after  some  discussion,  been  furnished 
for  the  Embassador  and  the  Commissioners ;  the  remainder 
of  the  party  proceeded  in  the  carts. 

, :  We  were  received  by  Ho  (Koong-yay),  Moo-ta^jin,  Soo, 
and  Kwang :  our  visitors  of  yesterday  evening  were  ranged, 
among  others,  on  the  right  hand.  There  being  no  appear- 
ance of  offering  chairs,  Mr.  Morrison  observed,  that  his 
Excellency  would  converse  when  seated ;  to  this  the  Koong- 
yay  replied,  that  he  intended  to  stand,  and  that  the  Em** 
bassador  must  also  remain  standing :  to  this  Lord  Amherst 
did  not  object.  The  Koong-yay  then  informed  his  Ex* 
cellency  that  he  and  Moo-ta-jin  had  been  dispatched  to  see 
him  perform  the  Tartar  ceremony.  To  this  Lord  Amherst 
not  having  immediately  returned  an  answer,  the  Koong-yay 
inquired  what  was  his  intention;  Lord  Amherst  replied, 
that  he  had  been  deputed  by  his  Sovereign  to  the  Emperor 
of  China,  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  the  sentiments  of 
regard  and  veneration  entertained  towards  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  fliat  he  had  been  instructed  to  approach  his 
Imperial  presence  with  the  ceremonial  which  had  proved 
acceptable  to  Kien-Lung,  the  illustrious  father  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Koong-yay  answered,  "  what  happened  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  belonged  to  that  year;  the  present  is  the 
affair  of  this  embassy,  and  the  regulations  of  the  celestial 
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empire  must  be  complied  with;  there  is  no  alternative.'' 
Lord  Amherst  said  that  he  had  entertained  a  confidenthi^e 
that  what  had  proved  acceptable  to  Kien-Lung  would  not 
have  been  refused  by  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  Koong-^ 
yay,  with  vehemence^  asserted,  **  That  as  there  is  but  one  su% 
there  is  only  one  Ta^whang-te ;  he  is  the  universal  sovereign, 
and  all  must  pay  him  homage/^  Lord  Amherst,  with  great 
moderation,  overlooking  this  absurd  pretension,  declared 
that  he,  entertaining  the  utmost  veneration  for  the  Emperor, 
and  looking  up  to  him  as  a  most  potent  sovereign,  was  pre« 
pared  to  approach  his  presence  with  a  demonstration  of 
respect  which  he  should  have  refused  to  any  other  monarch ; 
that  he  had  delivered  an  official  paper  describing  exactly 
the  particular  ceremonial  which  he  proposed  to  perform ; 
this,  he  concluded,  had  been  submitted  to  his  Majesty,  and 
his  Excellaicy  conceived  it  would  have  satisfied  his  Lnperial 
mind.  Kwang,  to  whom  Lord  Amherst  looked,  declared 
that  he  had  not  dared  to  transmit  the  document. 

The  Koong-yay  resumed,  by  saying  that  the  Tartar  cere-» 
mony  must  b^  complied  with,  and  that  as  several  yeai's  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  embassy,  they  were  sent  to  see  the 
Embassador^  perform  it  correctly ;  that  the  estimation  in 
which  our  country  was  held  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  was 
sufficiently  shewn  in  his  having  sent  persons  of  the  rank  of 
Soo  and  Kwang  to  conduct  the  Embassador  to  court;  that 

*  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Chmese  to  induce  the  Portuguese  Embassador^ 
Souza  Menezez,  to  practise  the  ceremony  before  the  Li-poo;  he  very  properly 
refused,  but  pledged  liimself  to  the  exact  performance  of  the  prostrations  in  the 
presence  of  the  Erape^r.  '    ' 
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as  we.  read  Chinese  books,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Emperor,  and  of  his  being  sovereign  of  the  universe, 
and  that  he  was  consequently  entitled  ta  this  homage.  For 
himself  he  had  nothing  further  to  say;  but  as  the  Embas* 
sador  might  not  perfectly  understand  him,  Chang  and  Yin 
would  explain  to  him  what  was  right  to  be  done,  and  the 
positive  necessity  of  compliance.  The  Koong^yay  here 
looked  as  if  he  meant  to  break  up  the  conference,  Lord 
Amherst  therefore  asked  if  he  was  not  to  see  him  again. 
The  Koong^yay  replied  that  he  never  paid  visits,  and  that  the 
present  discussion  was  the  same  as  if  held  in  the  EmpercNr's. 
presence:  he  added,  that  the  Embassador  must  either 
comply  with  the  Tartar  ceremony  or  be  sent  back :  his  lips 
were  quivering  with  rage  at  theipstant  liord  Amhemt 
then  asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  he  was  not  to  have 
any  further  discussion,  and  as  this  appeared  to, be  the  case. 
Lord  Amherst  put  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
sealed  into  his  hands,  and  requesting  it  might  be  delivered 
to  his  Majesty,  withdrew.  The  letter  was  transferred  by 
the  Koong-^yay  to  Moo-^ta-jin,  This  measure  had  certainly 
considerable  dramatic  effect  at  the  moment;  the  Koong*^ 
yay  seemed  surprised,  and  much  cooled  in  manner  and 
look.  He  vouchsafed  to  follow  his  Excellency  a  few  steps 
towards  the  door,  thus  evincing  more  civility  than  on  our 
entering.  Ho  Koong-yay  is  said  to  be  in  high  favour  with 
the  Emperor.  He  distinguished  himself  during  the  late 
rebellion,  and  has  been  frequently  commended  in  the  Pekin 
Gazette. 
23rd  of  August. — Chang  called  in  the  morning  on  Mr, 
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Morrison,  charged  with  a  demi->official  communication  from 
the  principal  Maiidarins.  The  letter  to  the  Emperor  had 
been  opened  by  them,  and  it  was  their  intention  to  return  it« 
Chang  privately  informed  Mr*  Morrison  that  the  name  of  the 
Embassador  not  having  been  mentioned,  gave  them  a  legal 
pretext  for  refusing  to  deUver  it,  the. Chinese  law  enacting 
that  no  anonymous  address^  should  be  preferred  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  J  Chang  seemed  ready  to  admit  that  this  objec- 
tion was  in  a  great  degree  pretext,  and  that  they  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  returned  the  letter  unless  sure  of  the 
Emperor's  sanction  to  the  proceeding.  Chang  was  instructed 
to  ascertain  the  Embassador's  final  sentiments  respecting  the 
ceremony.  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  the  Embassador  was  in 
expectation  of  receiving  some  formal  communication  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letter  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  until  that 
had  taken  place  he  could  have  nothing  further  to  urge. 
They  parted  with  this  understanding.  Mr.  Morrison  also 
learnt  that  the  letter  itself  had  been  considered  very  properly 
expressed.  It  would  evidently  seem  the  intention  to  make 
Chang  the  medium  of  communication ;  and  as  Mr.  Mor- 
rison is  the  person  to  whom  the  Mandarins  propose  ad« 
dressing  themselves,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  ar- 
rangement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  highly  desirable. 

.  *  Th^  superscription,  stating  the  letter  to  be  an  address  from  the  English 
Embassador  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  placed  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  therefore  virtually  exonerated  the  document 
from  the  charge  of  bebg  anonymous.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in 
adapting  English  names  to  Chinese  pronunciation  or  even  characters,  that  the 
Mandarins  themselves  made  use  of  Lord  Amherst^s  official  title  to  designate  him 
upon  all  occasions. 
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<  Lord  Amherst  and  the  commissioners  had  a  long  con<>> 
versation  soon  after  the  communication  just  received  from 
Chang,  directed  to  the  eflfect  of  the  arrangement  upon  their 
future  proceeding;  and  in  this  view,  the  expediency  of 
avaiUng  themselves  of  this  extra-officiaJ  medium,  to  ascertain 
the  probabihty  of  carrying  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  em- 
bassy, in  the  event  of  compliance  with  the  ceremony,  wai 
considered.  This  aspect  of  the  question  had  been  before 
occasionally  contemplated,  rather,  however,  as  matter  of 
speculation  than  of  action.  The  bearing  of  my  mind,  un^ 
influenced,  and  unaided  by  local  knowledge,  being  to  regret 
that  the  reception  or  dismissal  of  the  embassy  should  en- 
tirely turn  upon  the  question  of  ceremony,  I  was  mosjt 
anxious  to  recall  the  subject  to  our  consideration,  although 
aware  that  the  turn  our  discussions  had  taken  rendered  it 
extremely  difiicult  to  give  the  Chinese  a  hope  of  our  yielding, 
even  under  an  assurance  of  reciprocal  concession.  Reasont^ 
of  sufficient  weight  were  assigned  to  establish  the  expediency 
pf  persevering  in  the  course  hitherto  adopted,  and  the  idea 
was  abandoned.  The  propriety  of  concluding  our  inter- 
course with  this  government  with  the  proposal  of  leaving  a 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Canton,  avowedly  to  maintain  thp 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  transmit 
communications  upon  these  subjects,  but  really  to  effect 
partially  one  of  the  great  objects  of  our  instructions,  was 
canvassed,  and  prospectively  determined  in  the  affirmative. 
Chang  returned  about  one  o'clock  from  the  Koong-yay, 
bringing  with  him  the  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  a  declara- 
tion from  the  Mandarins,  that  with  a  few  sUght  alteration^ 
which  he  was  instructed  to  state,  they  would  undertake  to 
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transmit  it  to  his  Imperial  Majesty.  These  alterations  were 
first  to  be  made  in  the  letter  now  returned,  and  submitted 
to  them,  a  fair  copy  then  transcribed  with  the  Embassador's 
name  affixed  to  it;  and  that  this  latter  document,  in  an 
unsealed  cover,  would  be  forwarded  to  its  address.  One 
alteration  amoimted  to  a  substitution  of  *^  Kien-Lung% 
having  amicably  treated  the  King  of  England/'  for  ^^  his 
Majesty  having  cultivated  relations  of  amity  with  Kien* 
Lung;^'  the  other  alluded  to  the  description  of  the  in* 
tended  ceremony,  and  the  Mandarins  called  upon  us  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  compliance;  an  alteration  in  this 
respect  was  not,  however,  pressed  by  Chang.  The  substitu* 
tion  in  the  other  point  was  willingly  acceded  to,  and  unless 
the  Mandarins  retract,  the  letter  will  find  its  way  to  the 
Emperor  to-morrow. 

My  mind  has  been  much  harassed  latterly  by  the  trans- 
actions in  which  I  have  been  engaged.  Entertaining  ori- 
ginally a  difierent  opinion  upon  the  ko-tou  itself,  and  upon 
the  consequences  of  compliance,  and  considering  that  were 
the  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
^the  embassy  not  unsatisfactory,  resistance  upon  this  point 
was  by  no  means  essential  to  the  support  of  our  national 
respectalnlity,  I  have  naturally  felt  deep  regret  at  the 
prospect  of  being  denied  reception  from  a  continued  re- 
ftisal  to  comply  vith  the  wisnes  of  the  Chinese,  and  yet  I 
do  not  in  the  least  blame  myself  for  having  surrendered  my 
opinion  to  the  experience  of  Sir  George  Staunton.  I  am 
ready,  when  called  upon  to  act,  to  yield  crude  notions  to 
experienced  opinion,  but  regarding  the  question  as  matter 
of  speculation,  my  sentiments  remain  unchanged ;  and  I 
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have  even  ventured,  notwithstanding  our  determination  had 
been  taken  on  board  ship,  to  bring  an  opposite  view  under 
consideration,  and  this  too  before  any  discussion  upon  the 
point  had  arisen*    If,  fortunately,  we  should  be  received, 
this  difference  will  be  of  little  importance ;  but  I  shall  feel, 
if  compelled  to  return  without  an  audience,  some  doubt 
whether  a  contrary  result  would  have  been   too  dearly 
bought  by  sacrificing  the  distinction  between  nine  pro- 
strations of  the  head  to  the  ground  upon  two  knees,  and 
nine  profound  bows  upon  one  knee.     Even  if  received,  but 
not  allowed  to  d\scuss  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  embassy, 
I  shall  still  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  protracted  contest  has  been,  in  some  measure^ 
an  obstacle  to  their  favourable  consideration. 
'    The  assertions  of  the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Em- 
peror, in  which  the  Koong-yay  indulged  himself,  may  be 
brought  forward  as  an  additional  motive  for  refusing  to  per- 
form a  ceremony,  in  its  form  and  intention  expressive  of 
homage  and  inferiority.    To  my  unaided  judgment,  these 
absurd  pretensions  and  hyperbolical  declarations  of  universal 
supremacy  seem  too  ridiculous  to  require  immediate  notice; 
and  certainly  to  influence  a  public  proceeding. 

The  best  reasons  against  compliance  with  the  proposed 
ceremony  are  derived  from  considerations  of  expediency. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  make  a  sacrifice  without  a  spe- 
cific return,  and  that  the  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor, 
and  the  disposition  of  his  court,  give  little  prospect  of  ob- 
taining any  concession  hereafter.  These  arguments  are 
conclusive,  unless  the  reception  of  the  embassy,  in  a  mode 
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not  less  creditable  than  that  of  former  Eurdpean  missions^ 
be  deemed  a  case  of  sufficient  expediency  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceeding. It,  however,  is  difficult  for  persons,  arguing  from 
general  principles,  to  appreciate  the  exact  effects  of  im- 
pression in  a  particular  scene,  that  impression  being  pro- 
bably made  up  of  circumstances  with  which  they  are  un- 
acquainted, or  to  which  they  do  not  assign  their  proper 
importance:  the  only  safe  course  therefore,  on  such  an 
occasion,  is  to  defer  to  local  experience. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  an  extract,  from  the  Im*- 
penal  Records,  containing  a  statement  thajt  Lord  Macartney 
had  performed  the  Tartar  ceremony,  wasjtransmitted  through 
Chang  to  Lord  Amherst,  accompanied  by  an  assertion*  that 
the  Emperor  declared  his  personal  recollection  of  the  occurt 
jence.  With  this  imperial  assertion  before  us,  however  false 
or  erroneous,  it  will  be  difficult,  in  the  event  of  a  renewed 
discussion,  to  press  the  precedent  of  Lord  Macartney. 

24th  of  August. — Mr.  Morrison  received  a  communication 
from  Chang,  who  had  been  directed  to  return  the  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  with  a  declaration  that  it  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted, unless  a  promise  to  perform  the  Tartar  ceremony 
was  added  to  it.  The  document,  Chang  said,  had  been 
submitted  privately  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  returned  no 
specific  ai}swer  to  it ;  but  had  remarked,  that  while  the  £m^ 
batssador  professed  great  respect,  he  required  an  alteration 
in  the  usages  of  his  court,  and  refused  to  perform  a  cere- 
xziony  which  he^  the  Empei;or,  had  witnessed  from  a  former 
English  Embassador  to  his  £sither  Kien-Lung.  Chang  him- 
self had  licceived  orders  to  proceed  to  Tien-sing  to  use  means 
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to  detain  the  ships,  as  very  contradictory  reports  had  reached 
Pekin  respecting  them*.  ^ 

Mr.  Morrison  had  some  conversation  with  Chang  upon 
the  ceremony,  and  suggested  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  were  placed  might  be  compared  to  one  friend 
sending  his  servant  with  a  complimentary  message  to  an* 
other;  that  these  fiiends  might  have  diflFerent  domestic 
usages,  but  that  the  one  who  received  the  message  would 
not  insist  upon  the  other's  servant  complying  with  the 
peculiar  regulations  of  his  family.  Chang  observed,  that 
he  was  aware  our  resistance  arose  from  a  belief  that  the 
ko-tou  was  an  admission  of  political  dependence,  but  ia 
this  we  were  mistaken ;  that  if  he  met  a  friend  of  superior 
jank,  he  went  upon  his  knees  to  salute  him ;  that,  however, 
he  neither  considered  himself  a  servant,  nor  did  his  friend 
pretend  to  be  his  master ;  the  ko-tou  was  merely  a  court 
ceremony,  and  the  Emperor  considered  it  rude  in  the  !Eim- 
bassador  to  refuse  compliance.  Chang  himself  further  called 
upon  Mr.  Morrison  to  suggest  any  possible  answer  for  the 
Emperor.  Mr.  Morrison  said,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
might  either  from  feelings  of  kindness  admit  the  Embassa* 
dor  as  he  proposed,  or  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  still 
maintain  a  friendly  connexion  by  sending  one  of  his  ministers 
to  confer  with  the  Embassador  upon  any  other  points  that 
he  might  have  to  submit.  No  observation  was  made  by 
Chang  in  reply. 

*  The  Alceste  was  at  this  time  at  Chee-a-tau,  and  consequently  quite  withia 
reach  of  communication  from  Tong-chow. 
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The  only  answer  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  the  last 
communication  from  the  superior  Mandarins  was  a  declara- 
tion of  the  utter  impossibility  of  making  thei  required  addition 
to  the  letter,  which  would,  in  fact,  nullify  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Morrison  was  accordingly  directed  to  state  this  to 
Chang.  Lord  Amherst  was  also  desirous  that  he  should 
endeavour  through  the  s^e  channel  to  represent  to  the 
superior  Mandarins,  that  the  ceremony  he  proposed  to  per- 
form so  nearly  resembled  the  ko-tou,  that,  it  was  extremely 
[M'obable,  his  Imperial  Majesty  might,  in  the  instance  of 
Lord  Macartney,  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other; 
more  especially  as  from  his  devated  rank  he  must  have 
been  at  some  distance,  and  the  crowd  might  have  partially 
intercepted  his  view.  Chang,  in  conversation  alluding  to 
the  letter,  said,  that  its  expressions  were  so  respectful,  they 
were  equivalent  to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

Our  intenaew  with  the  Koong-yay  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  part  of  the  town :  the  road  by  which  we  were  taken 
was  circuitous,  and  probably  chosen  to  bring  us  through  a 
very  substantial  arched  gateway,  in  good  repair,  and  of  re* 
spectable  masonry.  There  was  a  piece  of  ordnance  near 
the  entrance,  with  five  mouths,  and  bound  round  with  iron 
hoops;  the  embrasures  at  the  summit  of  the  walls  were, 
from  their  situation,  evidently  never  used  for  cannon ;  the 
height  of  the  wall  was  about  thirty  feet,  with  a  foundation 
of  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  brick-work:  a  wet  ditch 
covered  one  face.  There  were  no  buildings  deserving  any 
notice,  and  all,  except  one,  either  a  temple  or  a  station  for 
soldiers,  were  of  one  story.    As  usual,  we  passed  under 
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some  py-loos :  the  shops  were  highly  decorated  tvith  gilding 
and  carved  work :  the  signs  were  so  fantastical  that  I  could 
not  in  passing  along  trace  their  connexion  with  the  mer- 
chandize sold  within;  an  inscription  on  a  tavern  was  ex- 
plained to  be,  "  Here  come  persons  from  a  thousand  lees 
distance/'     Butchers'  shops  seemed  well  supplied:   there 
were  also  many  furriers.  Streets,  imperfectly  paved,  narrow, 
and  saturated  with  bad  smells,  small  houses,  and  dirty  illr 
clothed  inhabitants,  are  the  leading  features  of  Tong-chow, 
which  in  rank  is  one  of  the  secondary  cities*  of  the  empire, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  port  of  Pekin.     The  country  between  our 
quarters  and  the  city  would,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances of  weather,  not  have  had  an  unpleasing  aspect.     I 
observed  near  the  walls  some  slabs  of  stone,  and  other  frag*- 
ments  of  masonry,  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a 
considerable  building :   a  large  bell,  of  apparently  good 
workmanship,  lay  partly  buried  in  tlie  sand.    On  the  whole 
there  was  little  to  remark,  and  nothing  to  interest  about 
the  tovm  or  its  vicinity.     Pawnbrokers'  shops  are  as  nu- 
merous in  Chinese  cities  as  in  London,  and  are  marked  by 
a  very  high  pole,  with  a  cross-piece  of  wood,  not  unlike  a 
junk. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  what  I  yesterday,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Lord  Amherst,  anticipated,  has  this  day 
actually  occurred;  the  Chinese  government  have  accused 
Sir  George  Staunton  of  having  concealed  the  real  facts 

*  The  cities  of  China  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  Poo,  Chow,  and  Hien. 
Poo  signifies  a  hamlet ;  Chin,  a  military  post,  where  there  are  also  dwelfings ; 
Tang  is  applied  to  the  post  itself. 
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relating  to  Lord  Macartney's  reception,  and  of  having  ad- 
vised the  Embassador  to  resist  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
Emperor.  Chang  was  the  bearer  of  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Morrison,  requesting  an  interview  with  Sir  George,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  certain  interrogatories,  founded  upon  a 
report  received  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  from  the  foreign 
officer  at  Macao,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  Pekin:  the 
report  from  Canton  contained  a/statement  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  embassy,  and  asserted  that  it  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  commercial  persons  from  that  city,  and  was 
therefore  not  fitly  constituted ;  that  Sir  George  himself  had 
been  many  years  at  Canton,  had  amassed  a  large  fortune, 
lived  in  a  fine  house,  with  an  aviary,  and  had  purchased 
his  present  situation  *•  The  authorities  here  would,  from 
Chang's  account,  seem  to  infer,  that  Sir  George  had,  of 
course,  been  appointed  to  his  present  office  from  having 
accompanied  the  former  embassy ;  and  that,  it  being  hi? 
duty  to  have  stated  the  facts  as  they  had  really  occurred, 
he  had  on  the  contrary  maliciously  advised  the  Embassador 
to  adopt'  a  course  of  proceeding  wrong  in  itself,  and  offen- 
sive to  the  Emperor.     Chang  had  been  instructed  by  in- 

*  Sir  George  Staunton  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  **  it  seemed  superfluous 
to  notice  these  ridiculous  inventions  of  the  Chinese,  otherwise  than  by  observing 
that  they  were  particularly  unhappy  in  their  application  to  him  individually. 
Indeed  not  one  of  the  ax  persons  who  accompanied  the  embassy  from  Canton 
could  be  considered  as  taken  firom  commercial  situations,  otherwise  than  as 
having  been  connected  with  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  whose  servants  the  Chinese  gov^nment  has  expressly  acknowledged 
in  one  of  its  edicts  as  holding  public  oiScial  situations  of  a  similar  character  with 
those  of  thdr  own  Mandarins.'' 
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terrogatory  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statement  from 
Canton. 

'  It  required  little  dehberation  to  determine  the  hne  of 
conduct  to  be  adopted  under  these  circumstances.  Mr. 
Morrison  was  directed  to  inform  Chang,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  Sir  George  should  alone  discuss  such  a  subject ; 
that  the  communication  must  be  made  to  Lord  Amherst  and 
the  Commissioners ;  the  measures  alluded  to  had  been  per* 
sisted  in  under  instructions  from  the  Prince  Regent,  issued 
before  Lord  Amherst  had  ever  seen  Sir  George;  that  if  this 
irritating  message  were  a  mere  pretext  to  dismiss  the  em* 
bassy,  it  would  seem  unnecessary,  as  the  Embassador  was 
prepared  to  return  whenever  the  Emperor  would  graciously 
signify  his  wishes.  We  also  learnt  that  Chang  had  inquired 
from  Mr.  Morrison  whether  Sir  George  intended  to  resume 
his  situation  as  chief;  and  said,  that  the  government  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  mode  in  which  the  trade  had 
been  conducted  of  late  years. 

We  had  shortly  afterwards  a  visit  from  Chang,  who  evi- 
dently with  great  reluctance  entered  upon  the  communica- 
tion he  had  been  instructed  to  make,  which  he  stated  to  be 
a  series  of  interrogatories,  founded  upon  a  report  transmitted 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Cdnton :  he  touched  with  moderation 
upon  Sir  George's  supposed  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
during  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  and  of  the  expectation 
consequently  entertained  that  he  would  have  correctly  in- 
formed the  Embassador  upon  the  subject  in  dispute,  for 
that  such  must  have  been  the  object  of  his  appointment : 
he  then  alluded  to  the  persons  composing  the  embassy,  and 
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inquired  whether  all  the  trade  of  our  couotry  was  under  the 
management  of  the  King.     Lord  Amherst,  in  reply,  $aid^ 
that  all  Englishmen  engaged  in  trade  were  equally  subjects 
of  the  King,  and  therefore  under  his  royal  protection ;  that 
he  had  never  ventured  to  inquire  what  were  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Prince  Regent  to  appoint  Sir  George  to 
his  present  situation,  nor  was  he  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  respecting  who  or  what  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  embassy  might  be,  and  that  he  had  only  to  state,  they 
were  all  approved  of  by  the  Prince  Regent.    Lard  Amherst 
added,  that  he  had  never  made  any  inquiries  regarding  who 
the  persons  were,  communicating  with  him  under  the  Im«f 
perial  commission,  and  that  the  cases  were  exactly  parallel ; 
if  the  object  of  these  inquiries  were  to  find  a  reason  for  dis-^ 
missing  the  embassy.  Lord  Amherst  could  assure  Chang 
that  he  only  waited  for  a  day  to  be  fixed,  and  then  his 
remaining  wish  was  to  part  on  good  terms.     Chang  en- 
deavoured to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  Canton  report,  but 
having  been  interrupted  by  Mr.  Morrison,  and  informed 
that  the  whole  had  been  already  stated  to  Lord  Amherst,  be 
said,  '^  then  I  must  report  that  these  questions  are  deemed 
improper,  and  will  not  be  answered.^'    This  being  assented 
to,  he  quitted  the  subject.     The  ceremony  was  then  ad- 
verted to,  and  Lord  Amherst  repeated  many  of  his  former 
arguments,  particularly  dwelling  upon  the  similarity  in  ex- 
terior appearance  between  the  two  ceremonies,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  Emperor's  eyes  having  been  deceived 
Chang  seemed  ready  to  admit  this  view  of  the  question, 
and  said,  that  the  pertinacity  of  the  government  was  to  be 
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attributed  to  Tartar  feelings,  which  were' very  determined 
upon  all  points  of  ceremony ;  that  although  the  Emperor 
might  at  our  request  remove  either  a  Viceroy  or  a  Hoppb, 
he  could  not  dispense  with  the  ceremonial  of  his  court :  he 
deplored  the  importance  attached  by  both  parties  to  a 
trifling  difterence ;  hinted  slightly  at  the  possible  bad  con- 
sequences to  the  trade  from  the  return  of  the  embassy  under 
such  circumstances,  and  earnestly  hoped  some  mode  of 
amicable  adjustment  might  be  devised:  his  language  was 
throughout  so  moderate  and  conciliatory,  that  the  character 
of  his  original  communication,  (which  indeed  could  hot  in 
any  degree  be  attributed  to  him),  was  quite  lost  sight'Df, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  friendly  or  intimate  thaii  out 
paiting.  The  Portuguese  judge  at  Macao  is  supposed  to 
be  the  author  of  the  report  to  the  Viceroy;  the  badness,  of 
his  character,  and  his  determined  hostility  to  the  English, 
are  sufficiently  known  to  justify  the  suspicion. 

In  the  evening  Chang  was  the  bearer  of  a  request  irom 
the  superior  Mandarins,  that  the  promised  letters  to  the 
captains  of  the  ships,  ordering  them  to  be  detained  at  the 
nearest  possible  point,  should  be  sent  for  immediate  trans^ 
mission ;  the  Koong-yay  having  said  that  the  place  was  in- 
different, whether  Chusan  or  Canton.  Letters  were  ac-^ 
cordingly  written  by  Lord  Amherst  to  Captain  Maxwell, 
addressed  to  him  at  those  ports  or  elsewhere:  Chusan  is, 
however,  the  probable  point  where  he  will  be  found.    \ 

Two  Russians*,  aiid  a  Frenchman  in  the  service  of  Russia, 

*  The  Rusfflans  have  a  coll^  at  Pekin  for  the  instruction  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  act  as  interpreters  on  the  frontier.  The  Senate  of 
Tobolsk  communicates  directly  iridi  a  Tribunal  at  Pekin. 
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hare  been  hovering  near  our  quarters  the  three  last.  days« 
The  Frenchman  on  the  first  day  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  drummer  of  Lord  Amherst's  band,  and  informed 
him  that  they  had  wished  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Em- 
bassador,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  Chinese  guard, 
who  allowed  no  persons  but  those  wearing  the  cap  of  office 
to  enter  the  inclosure :  he  described  himself  as  having  been 
nine  years  in  China.  Lord  Amherst  having  determined  not 
to  encourage  any  communication  with  them,  no  further 
intercourse  has  taken  place.  They  were  dressed  completely 
i»  Chinese. 

S5th  of  August. — Some  idea  has  been  entertained  of 
sending  a  message  to  the  Koong-yay  expressive  of  Lord 
"l^mherst's  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  day  fixed  for  the  depar« 
tore  of  the  embassy ;  and  as,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  opinion  with  the  Chinese  upon  a  particular  point,  there 
had  been  no  absolute  rupture,  it  has  been  proposed  to  deliver 
the  presents  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  any  person  whom 
the  Emperor  might  authorize  to  receive  them.  The  purport 
wte  previously  Stated  by  Mr.  Morrison  to  Chang,  whom  it 
was  intended  to  make  the  bearer  of  it.  He,  in  answer,  re- 
commended that  we  should  be  quiet,  and  not  give  way  to 
agitation ;  that  no  doubt  the  presents  would  be  received ; 
and  that  we  were  not  to  conclude  the  Emperor  would 
finally  act  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  Kwan-hwa  or  haughty 
mandarin  tone.  Although  much  importance  is  not  to  be 
attached  to  Chang's  remarks,  there  is  some  justice  in  his 
suggestion  that  we  should  remain  quiet,  for  in  the  present 
crisis,  when  every  argument  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  and 
every  concession  made,  which  adherence  to  the  general 
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principle  adopted  will  permit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
devise  any  measure  which  is  not  either  nugatory  or  danr 
gerous.  Chang  gave  it  as  his  opinion  yesterday  that  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  £ngland  was  in  preparation;  if  this  be  the 
case,  the  £mperor  must  have  come  to  a  determination. 

Our  quarters  have  in  their  immediate  vicinity  a  large 
village  or  suburb  of  the  town ;  my  excursions  have  been  ao 
limited  that  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  whether  it  be  the 
one  or  the  othBr.    I  went  on  the  second  evening  after  our 
arrival  into  some  of  the  furriers'  shops,  and  should  hav^ 
found  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  any  article  I  might  bare 
wanted  \  the  furs  were  principally  bear  and  goat-skin,  and 
I  did  not  see  any  of  superior  quality ;  the  best  were  made 
up- into  jackets,  and  the  lining  and  outside  were  usually  of 
different  kinds  of  fur.    The  bu^ness  of  the  eating-house 
seemed  principally  to  be  carried  on  in  the  streets :  tea  and 
other  Uquors,  spups  and  different  preparations  of  meat^  were 
divided  into  smaJl  portions,  and  ready  for  immediate  con*^ 
sumption ;  this  must  be  a  great  accommodation  and  saving^ 
of  tinne  to  the  labouring  classes,  although  it  may  be  con^ 
sidered  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  domestic  habits  among 
them.     It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the  neatness  of  the 
Chinese  in  their  tubs,  baskets,  and  boxes :  it  is  said,  that  in 
'  presents  the  outward  package  not  unfrequently  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  contents.    The  front  yard  of  all  their  houses  is 
set  off  by  some  flowering  shrubs  or  dwarf  trees,  and  not 
seldom  a  bower  of  treillage  work,  with  beautiful  creeping 
plants,  adds  convenience  to  ornament.    No  dislike  is  shewn 
by  the  people  in  general  to  our  natuial  inqubitiveness ;  on 
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the- contrary ^  our  momentary  intrusions  have  been  met  \fy 
invitations  to  sit  down, . 

r  Tbe  Miao,  or  temple,  occupied  by  Lord  Macartney,  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  Koong-yay,  and  we  have  not 
therefore  been  able  to  visit  it,  though  avery  short  distance 
from  our  quarters.  I  went  yesterday  morning  to  a  smaller 
temple,  which  had  nothing  remaskable  On  the  outside ;  in 
a  small  apartment,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  there  were 
four  .figures,  two  male  and  two  female,  all  gorgeously  drest, 
the  male  as  warriors,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  female 
figures  there  was  a  leaf  of  a  plant :  within  the  inner  and  larger 
hall  there  were  several  figures  ranged  on  each  side,  some 
with  crowns  and.  others  with  fillets.  The  principal  objects 
of  adoration  were  two  figures  standing  in  a  recess,  fronting 
the  entrance  of  the  hall,  a  male  and  female,  the  latter  hold-- 
ing  the  fruit  of  the  water  hly  in  her  hand ;  these  were  still 
more  richly  dressed  than  the  others.  Some  bundle  of 
feathers  were  hanging  before  thjem,  and  pots  for  incense 
were  placed  on  a  table.  The  male  figures  were  short  and 
thick ;  this  may  therefore  be  considered  the  Chinese  stand- 
9rd  of  beauty,  man  being  usually  disposed  to  attribute  his 
notions  of  perfection  to  the  form  und^r  which  the  Deity  is 
pour  tray  ed.v 

-  Chang  came  to  Mr.  Morrison  just  before  dinner,  in  a  state 
of  considerable  alarm,  produced  by  a  communication  from 
a  friend  of  his  atPekin,  whom  he  had  requested  to  ascertain 
the  feehngs  of  the  Emperor.  His  correspondent  described 
his  Imperial  Majesty  as  so  incensed  by  the  resistance  of  the 
Embassador,  and  the  departure  of  the  ships,  that  it  was 
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quite  impossible  to  convey  some  representation  that  Chang 
seems  to  have  wished  to  make,  respecting  his  own  intended 
mission  to  the  coast  Chang,  to  describe  the  state  of  his 
mind,  put  his  hand,  Uterally  chilled  by  alarm,  into  Mr. 
Morrison's.  This  latter  communication  proves  that  Chang 
was  mistaken  in  his  anticipation  of  any  favourable  disposi* 
tion  having  yet  shewn  itself.  An  extract  from  the  Viceroy 
of  Canton's  report  was  sent  by  Chang  to  Mr.  Morrison, 
which,  so  &r  from  containing  any  injurious  expressions  tOr 
wards  Sir  George,  was  rather  complimentary;  it  is,  however, 
stated,  that  the  motive  (approving  of  the  same)  for  his  ap^* 
pointment  to  his  present  situation,  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  usages  and  ceremonial  of  China;  from  this  the  membeijp 
of  government  at  Pekin  have  drawn  the  unjust  inference, 
that  Sir  George  has  not  done  his  duty  in  properly  represent- 
ing the  subject  in  dispute  to  the  Embassador;  the  names 
of  all  the  gentlemen  from  Canton  are  also  specified.  There 
would  seem  reason  either  to  suspect  that  there  is  another 
report,  or  that  the  remaining  facts  alleged  have  been -scraped 
together  on  the  spot. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  paper  was  transmitted  by  Chang 
to  Mr.  Morrison,  which  purported  to  be  an  edict  issued  by 
the  Governor  of  Pekin,  directing  that  the  guards  should.be 
doubled  roimd  our  quarters,  and  that  all  communication 
with  Chinese  should  be  strictly  watched :  these  orders  were 
founded  upon  a  statement,  that  foreigners  who  resided  long 
at  Canton  became  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language, 
and  there  was  no  answering  for  the  consequences  of  traitor- 
ous Chinese  corresponding  with  them.    This  edict  must  be 
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coQsideted  as  difiering  only  in  degree  frcHn  those  issued  at 
Canton  in  1814,  and  whether  deserving  the  serious  impress 
sion  which  it  was  at  first  calculated  to  excite,  it  is  no  doubt 
evidence  of  a  bad  spirit  being  afloat,  highly  adverse  to  the 
probability  of  any  good  arising  from  our  continued  «tay. 
Moreover,  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days  without  any  strictly 
official  communication  from  the  superior  Mandarins,  com^ 
bined  with  the  refusal  to  forward  Lord  Amherst's  memorial 
to  the  Emperor,  requires  our  addressing  them  respectfully*, 
but  firmly,  upon  these  points^  and,  further,  requesting  to  be 
i^prised  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  determination  in  regard 
to  the  period  of  our  departure.  Mr.  Morrison  was  accord- 
ingly requested  to* prepare  an  official  note  to  this  effect,  for 
tsansmissioQ,  in  the  morning. 

26th  of  August. — Mr«  Morrison  had  his  usual  visit  from 
Chang,  who  said,  that  the  Mandarins  appeared  anxious  to 
receive  some  communication  from  the  Embassador.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  in  the  event  of  no  accommodation 
taking  place,  they  may  be  disposed  to  accuse  us  of  having 
unfairly  delayed  our  departure,  and  ttereby  put  the  Em- 
peror to  unnecessary  expense.  The  intended  note  wasi 
prepared,  and  dispatched,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr. 
Davis,  who,  although  they  did  not  see  Ho,  returned  with  a 
message  acknowledging  its  receipt.  We  received  two  mes- 
sages, in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  Ho ;  the  first,  that  he 
did  not  propose  answering  the  note  immediately,  as  he  was 
desirous  that  the  ^Embassador  should  have  full  time  for  de- 
liberation, before  an  irrevocable  decision  was  passed ;  the 
second,  proposing  an  interview  in  the  morning,  for  the 
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purpose  of  an  amicable  discussion,  and  adding,  thai,  in  the 
event  of  an  arrangement.  Ho  would  be  happy  to  pay.  his 
respects  to  the  Embassador* 

Two  opinions  were  elicited  from  Chang  in  the  coarse?  of 
the  day ;  the  one,  that  we  might  be  -confident  of  being 
received,  but  that  compliance  with-  the  ceremony  would 
make  the  difference  of  an  angry  or  a  gracious  recepti<»5 
the  other,  probably  collected  from  the  superior  Mandarins, 
that  the  question  was  now  come  to  a  point  of  honour  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  English  Embassador,  and  that 
it  was  impossible,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  Em- 
peror should  submit. 

Ho^s  proposition  for  an  interview  was  readily  accepted, 
and  ten  o'clock  fixed  as  the  hour.  Lord  Amherst  called 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  were  now  placed,  more  especially  with  a 
view  of  determining  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese 
government,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  discussion  at  Tong»- 
chow,  had  not  given  us  reason  to  anticipate  evils  from  the 
rejection  of  the  embassy,  which  would  require  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  principle  adopted  on  board  the  Alceste,  and 
whether  this  modification  should  only  proceed  to  the  extent 
of  obtaining  an  honourable  pretext  for  retracting,  or  require 
some  specific  act  of  favour  from  the  Emperor,  as  the  con- 
dition of  compliance.  The  conduct  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment here  alluded  to,  as  calculated  to  influence  the  decision, 
was  the  personal  attack  which  appeared  to  be  aimed  at  Sir 
George,  with  its  possible  consequences  to  the  Company^s 
interests  at  Canton ;  and  the  specific  act  of  favour  resolved 
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itself  either  into  a  gracious  edict  respecting  thie  embassy 
and  the  persons  composing  it,  or  into  the  admission  of  a 
direct  communication  between  Canton  aqd  Pekin.  An  edict 
publicly  asserting  the  Emperor's  own  recollection  of  Lord 
Macartney  having,  performed  the  Tartar  ceremony  might 
furnish  a  decent  pretext  for  withdrawing  resistance.  A  long 
discussion  ensued,  which  was  adjourned  till  the  morning, 
when  Sir  George  proposed  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  View- 
ing, speculatively,  the  rejection  of  the  embassy  as  a  serious 
evil,  and  attaching  considerable  importance  to  the  possible 
effects  of  the  Emperor's  irritation  displaying  itself  in  the 
repetition  of  personal  attacks  upon  the  individuals  conduct- 
ing the  Company's  affairs,  I  am  strotigly  disposed  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  interview  with 
Ho,  to  open  a  door  to  conciliation,  and  if  we  still  found  the 
Emperor  inflexible,  finally  to  comply  with  his  wishes ;  being 
moreover  inclined  to  think,  that  we  may  thereby  look  for-, 
ward  to  proposing  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  embassy  with 
some  prospect  of  success. 

27th  of  August. — Sir  George  submitted  a  sketch  of  his 
deliberate  opinion  to  Lord  Amherst,  in  which,  while  he 
stated  his  adherence  to  the  opinion  given  on  board  the 
Alceste,  respecting  the  consequences  of  performing  the 
ceremony,  and  his  conviction,  that  no  permanently  injuri- 
ous effects  would  result  from  the  rejection  of  the  embassy; 
added,  that  upon  a  fair  expectation  being  held  out  of 
obtaining  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  mission,  reasons  might 
be  found  for  taking  a  different  view  of  the  question,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  our  instructions  on  this  point  from 
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government.  Some  discussion  then  arose  as  to  what  would 
constitute  a  fair  expectation,  and  it  seemed  to.be  agreed 
that  a  solemn  assurance  on  the  part  of  Ho,  of  the  Emperor's 
fevourably  considering  our  requests,  would  be  sufficient; 
With  these  sentiments  we  proceeded  to  the  conference. 
,  Ho  received  us  most  graciously,  and  after  some  civil 
inquiries  from  him.  Lord  Amherst  took  occasion  to  mention 
the  note  of  yesterday,  and  to  request  an  answer.  The  an- 
swer not  having  been  specific  or  satisfactory,  Lord  Amherst 
proceeded  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  resistance,  dwelling 
upon  the  commands  of  his  Sovereign,  who  had  pointed  out 
the  particular  ceremony  with  which  he  was  to  approach  the 
Imperial  presence,  and  requesting  the  Koong-yay  to  suggest 
some  motive  for  his  departing  from  such  positive  orders, 
and  thereby  incurring  most  heavy  personal  responsibility. 
The  Koong-yay  dwelt  upon  the  propriety  of  compliance, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  exaited  rank  of  the  Emperor, 
who  must  be  esteemed  infinitely  superior  in  dignity  to  a 
King,  and  whose  gracious  condescension  and  favour  might 
in  other  respects  be  fully  reUed  upon.  Lord  Amherst  ob- 
served that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  lose  the  habits  of 
allegiance  produced  by  a  life  of  forty-three  years,  and  that 
be  must  again  press  the  Koong-yay  to  reflect  impartially 
upon  the  difficulty  of  his  situation.  Ho  repeated  his  former 
observations,  and  added  in  an  under  tone^  that  our  King 
himself  might  get  into  an  embarrassing  situation ;  this  Mr. 
Morrison,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  declined  communis 
eating.  Lord  Amherst  then  proceeded  to  state  the  necessity 
of  the  Emperor  justifying  him  to  his  Sovereign,  by  a  state- 
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ment  of  his  Majesty's  owa  knowledge  of  the  Tartar  ceienMNi  j 
having  been  performed  by  Lord  Macartney  ^  and  also  of  an 
Imperial  edict  being  issued^  containing  gracious  expressions 
respecting  the  embassy.  These  two  points  the  Koong*yay 
assented  to.  Lord  Amherst  next  adverted  to  the  direct 
communication  between  the  chief  of  the  factory  at  Canton, 
and  some  tribunal  at  Pekin^  founding  the  request  upon  the 
inexpediency  of  such  vast  concerns  being  dep^idant  for 
security  upon  the  personal  charactier  of  the  local  officers^ 
and  bringing  forward  the  example  of  the  Russian  Ixade^ 
Ho,  in  answer,  said  that  he  could  not  venture  to  pronounce 
any  opinion  upon  the  view  the  Emperor  might  take  of  this 
latter  request ;  he  admitted  that  it  did  not  appear  unreason^ 
abtej  and  concluded  by  saying,  "Comply  with  the  Tartar 
ceremony,  and  I  am  your  friend  at  Pekin/'  Lord  Amherst 
terminated  the  discussion  by  expressing  his  intention  of 
taking  the  subject  again  into  consideration.  The  Koong^ 
yay  ta&ed  of  our  all  going  to  Pekin  to-morrow,  and  said 
that  he  should  expect  to  hear  the  result  of  Lord  Amherst's 
deliberation  in  a  few  hours,  when  he  proposed  to  return^  his 
lordship -s  visit.  The  Koong-yay's  manner  was  throughout 
most  gracious,  and  his  expressions  were  of  the  more  conse* 
quence  as  there  were  several  persons  present,  Moo-ta-jin, 
Soo,  and'  Kwang,  assisted  at  the  conference^  and  our  six 
impvden^  visitors  were  in  waiting :  they  prove  to  be  Tartars^ 
confidential  attendants  of  the  palace,  who  are  much  consi^ 
def edi,  on  that  accounty  by  all  public  officers, 
i  On  our  return^  our  discussions  upon  the  expediency  of 
compliance  were  renewed  j   and  Lord  Amherst   gave   an 
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opimoD,  that  iJxAetis  Sit  George  sitill  considered' compliance: 
trader  preseat  circainstances  injurious  to  the  Companj^s 
interests,  be  was  disposed,  with  a  view  of  ayerting  the 
ptobable  evil  consequences  of  rejection  under  irritated^ 
feelings,  and  contemplating  the  prospect  held  out  of  effect- 
ing the  ulterior  objects  of  the  embassy,  to  comply  wit^  the 
Emperor's  wishes  to  the  extent  of  performing  the  ceremony 
in  his  presence.  I  expressed  my  complete  Concmrenoe 
with  Lord  Amherst.  Sir  George,  previously  to  giving  his 
qmiibn,  said  that  he  should  wish  to  consult  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  him  from  Canton,  as  he  was  ^anxious  to 
assist  his  own  judgment  with  their  experience.  To  this. 
Lord  Amherst  readily  acceded,  stating  that  he  conceived 
all  questions  connected  with  the  possibiUty  of  personal  o  . 
national  degradaticm  from  performing  the  ceremony  to  have 
been  decided  by  Lord  Macartney's  conduct^  in  proposing 
even  conditional  comphance,  and  by  the  instructions  of  his. 
Majesty's  ministers ;  and,  therefore,  the  probable  effect  at 
Canton  of  the  measure  was  the  only  point  upon  which  he 
eould  require  an  opinion.  Sir  George  having  consulted  the 
gentlemen  of  the  factory,  separately  found,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Morrison,  they  considered  compliance  as 
highly  injurious  to  the  Company's  interests;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  respectability  of  the  factory  at  Canton,  and 
consequently  of  their  efficiency,  resting  entirely  upon  a 
belief  entertained  by  the  Chinese  of  their  inflexible  adher* 
ence  to  principles  once  assumed,  a  belief  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  subverted  by  concession  in  so  weighty  a  pointy 
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and  on  such  an  important  occasion'!'^.  Sir  George  added,* 
that  these  had  been,  before  the  consultation,  and  were  stil) 
his  sentiments*  Lord  Amherst  and  myself  withdrew  our 
suggestion,  and  a  note  was  prepared  to  Ho,  stating  such  to 
be  our  final  and  irrevocable  determination.  At  this  moment 
a  visit  from  the  Kopng-yay  was  announced,  ^nd  we  were 
informed  that  they  were  landing  the  presents :  immediate 
measures  were  taken  to  stop  the  Koong-yay,  by  informing 
him, that  a  note  communicating  our  determination  would 
be  transmitted  without  delay.  The  note  was  accordingly 
sent  by.  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Davis,  who  delivered  it  to  one 
of  his  attendants. 

They  had  scarcely  returned,  when  the  Koong-yay  himself 
arrived,  and  after  taking  his  seat,  requested  that  Lord  Am* 
herst  would  lose  no  time  in  making  his  preparations,  as  the 
Emperor  had  fixed  to-morrow  for  his  departure,  and  Friday 
for  his  first  audience;  the  house  of  Sung-ta-jin,  at  Hai-teeh, 
was  to  be  prepared  as  his  residence.  Lord  Amherst  expressed 
his  readiness  to  proceed  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made.  The  presents.  Ho  said,  were  landed,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  all  being  ready  as  proposed. 
Lord  Amherst  then  distinctly  requested  an  answer  to  his 
last  note.  The  Koong-yay  bowed  significantly^  saying  that 
there  was  no  difficulty,  all  was  arranged,  and  that  he  knew 
what  were  the  feelings  of  the  Embassador's  heart.     He  here 

*  Mr,  Morrison  also  was  adverse  to  compliance  with  the  ceremony  on  general 
princijdes,  but  thought  that  the  immediate  interests  of  the  East  India  Company 
might  justify  a  different  proceeding  in  the  present  instance. 
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rose  to  depart,  leaving  .Kwang  to  continue  the  discussion. 
Lord  Amherst,  feeling  the  importance  of  not  subjecting 
himself  to  the  imputation  of  holding  out  a  delasive  prospect 
of  compliance,  expressed  his:  hope  that  the  last  note  had 
been  thoroughly  understood.;  that  its  object  was  to  state 
distinctly  the  impossibility  of  his  compliance  with  the  ko- 
tou ;  and  to  express  his  hope  that  the  Emperor  would  receive* 
him  in  the  mode  proposed,  Kwang  said  in  reply,  "  Both 
parties  in  the  discussion  had  done  their  duty,  but  that  now. 
th!? affair  was  settled,  and  we  might  be  perfectly  easy;  the 
ceremony  would  not  be  again  mentioned,  and  that  we  might 
rely  iipon  the  Emperor's  kindness,  whose  heart  was  truly 
liberal  and  expanded/'  Sir  George  had  no  doubt  that  the 
point  was  conceded,  and  that  we  might  he  perfectly  satia- 
fied.  Although  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  our 
departure  to-morrow  without  serious  inconvenience,  Kwaog 
was  so  urgent  on  the  ground  of  the  Emperor's  positive 
orders,  that  I^rd  Amherst  promised  to  make  every  exertion, 
although  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  pretend  to  fix  the 
precise  hour. 

Chang  and  Yin  came  in  the  evening  to  press  Lord  Amt 
herst  to  set  off  in  the  morning.  They  repeated  on  ,th» 
occ€usion  the  account  before  given  to  Mr,  Morrison,'  that 
the  Eidperor  considered  Soo  and  Kwang  responsible  for 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  embassy  from,  Tien-sing,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  taken  upon  themselves  to  allow  us 
to  proceed ;  that  their  trial  was  actually  in  progress  before 
the  Tribunals;  that  Kwang  had  been  removed  from  his 
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lucrative  situation  in  the  salt  department — a  successor  ap- 
pointed—^nd,  finally,  that  the  most  fatal  coudequences  to 
him  mi^t  be  apprehended,  if  Lord  Amherst  did  not  actually 
arrive  to-morrow.  However  Lord  Amherst  might  regret:tfae9e 
occurrences,  he  did  not  feel  it  right  to  set  off  at  the  risk  of 
not  making  a  suitable^appearance  on  the  day  of  the  audience. 
The  inconv^iience  already  experienced  from  the  improper 
precipitation  of  the  Chinese  was  a  sufficient  warning,  and  he 
declared  his  resolution  not  to  quit  Toog^how  till  every  thing 
connected  with  the  public  appearance  of  the  embassy  had 
been  dispatched  to  Pekin.  Chang  was  obliged  td  be  satisfied, 
and  prmnised  every  exertion  on  his  part ;  in  fact,  the  Chi- 
nese have  already  been  so  active,  that  we  shall  probably  be 
enabled  to  obey  the  Emperor's  orders, 

28th  of  August. — The  exertions  of  the  Chinese  have  been 
so  unremitting,  that  the  presents  and  great  part  of  the  stores 
were  sent  off  last  night,  and  every  thing  will  leave  this 
evening.  The  carriage  has  been  unpacked.  It  will  convey 
Lord  Amherst,  the^Commissioners,  and^his  son.  We  have 
all  been  much  struck  by  the  extreme  regularity  with  which 
the  Chinese  have  conducted  tlie  trans|)ort  of  the  numerous 
■articles;  each  package  has  been  marked  and  numbered  by 
tbem;  and  to  judge  from  former  experience,  we  may  be 
confident  of  every  thing  arriving  in  safety.  Abundance  of 
human  labour  far  surpasses  machinery  in  certainty  and 
celerity ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  and  uniform  obedience, 
the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  on  these  occasions  is  to  be 
attributed.   They  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  quantity 
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of  our  private  baggage^^  and  not  without  *  reason ;  the 
habits  of  perfect  civilisation  geiverate  so  many  artificial 
wants,  that.thej  must  either  be  wholly  abandoned,  or  p»>- 
duce  the  inconveni^iGe  corajdained  of.  The  larger  waggons 
are  covered  with  matting,  and  are  not  unlike  a  tilt  cart; 
they  are  drawn  by  five  mules  or  horses^  in  general  the 
latter.  The  carts^  £w  personal  accommodation  are  much 
smaller,  drawn  by  single  mules,  hold  one  person  without 
difficulty,  but  are  extremely  inconvenient;  from  their  being 
without  springs.  The  mules  are  particularly  fine-f-,  and  the 
better  sort  of  horses  resemble  the  smaller  sized  Turkoman; 
We  left  our  quarters  at  five  o'clock,  and  took  the  same 
road  as  on  the  day  we  first  visited  Ho.  After  having  skirted 
the.  walls  of  the  city,  in  many  places  out  of  repair,  we  came 
upon  the  paved  granite  road  leading  to  Pekin.  One  wale 
from  Tong-chow  we  crossed  a  long  bridge,  with  a-sin^ 
arch  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  small-  barge  then  passing 
through :  the  view  from  the  bridge  was  exceedingly  striking; 
the  pagoda  and  watch-tower  formed  beautiful  objectsin'the 
distance,  while  the  banks  were  prettily- diversified  with  cul- 
tivation and  clumps  of  trees.  Near  sunset  we  passed  a  Wall 
of  good  masonry,  which  seemed  to  enclose  a  handsome  parfci 
small  pavilions  near  the  road,  open  on  aft  sides,  with  highly 

*  The  amount  was  nominally  increased  by  aU  the  pretcots  fct  thg  Mandarinp 
being  included  in  the  statement  of  Lord  Amhersf  s  private  bagg^ge^  which  was 
d6ne  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  susfndons  that  might  have  been  excited  by  the 
destinadon  of  these  articles  becoming  public. 

-{-  I  attribute  the  fineness  of  the  mules  to  the  quality  of  the  asses,  which  are 
large  and  w^  shaped';  their  colours  are  very  remarkable;  some  have  been  seen 
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decorated  roofs,  arrested  our  attention,  as  characteristic  of 
Chinese  architecture  in  their  best  style,  and  almost  good 
.taste;  they  are  said  to  be  commemorative  of  individual 
worthiness.  I  could  not  determine  all  the  animals  repre^ 
sen  ted  by  the  sculpture;  some  were  certainly  hons.  We 
halted  in  a  large  village  halfway,  which  consisted  principally 
of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose  in  fine  weather.  Here  we  were  received 
by  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  Soo  and  Kwang,  who  had 
graciously  provided  some  broken  victuals. for  our  refresh- 
ment: they  had  travelled  so  far  in  chairs*,  but  Kwang^s 
•rank  did  not  authorise  him  to  proceed  thus  any  further ; 
Soo,  howjever,  continued  to  use  his;  four  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  the  party  in  the  carriage, 
.-which  had  been  transferred  to  the  sick.  A  hint  was  here 
-thrown  out,  that  our  audience  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow;  this  was,  however,  little  attended  to,  from  its 
obvious  iropracticabihty. 

Three  miles  from  the  halting  place  we  entered  the  large 
suburb,  which  continues  to  the  gate  of  Pekin :  the  crowd 
was  immejise,  but,  as  usual,  orderly.  I  remarked  that  the 
soldiers  were  more  decisive  in  asserting  their  authority  as 
we  approached  the  capital.  Most  of  the  spectators  carried 
a  paper  lantern,  to  prevent  their  curiosity  being  dis- 
appointed by  the  darkness  of  the  night:  the  carriage,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  the  great  object  of  attrac- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  road,  of  the 

*  These  diairs  have  a  particular  name,  kwan-hiao ;  green  is  the  privileged 
colour. 
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cattle,  and  the  hurry  under  which  it  had  been  put  togtsther, 
performed  its  part  very  well.  Our  eyes  were  dazzled  by 
the  splendid  decorations  of  the  shops;  the  gilded  carved 
work  is  really  handsome ;  and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  the 
profits  of  trade  should  allow  of  such  an  unproductive  expen^« 
diture.  We  reached  the  gate  by  which  Lord  Macartney 
entered  Pekin  about  midnight,  and  having  been  infbrnied 
that  the  Emperor,  in  his  special  favour,  had  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  kept  open,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  were 
iiot  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  the  cavalcade  defile  by 
the  wall.  Our  eyes  anxiously  looked  for  the  next  gate,  only 
to  be  again  disappointed,  when  it  clearly  appeared  that  we 
'were  to  be  taken  round  the  walls  to  our  destination. 

29th  of  August. — Daylight  found  us  at  the  village  of 
Hairrteen,  near  which  the  house  of  Sung-ta-jin,  one  of  tlie 
principal  ministers,  intended  to  be  our  quarters,  is  situated; 
here,  however,  we  did  not  remain,  but  were  carried  directly 
to  .Yuen-min-y uen,  where  the  Emperor  is  at  present.  The 
carriage  stopped  under  some  trees,  and  we  ourselves  were 
conducted  to  a  small  apartment  belonging  to  a  range. of 
buildings  in  a  square ;  Mandarins  of  all  buttons  were  in 
waiting ;  several  Princes  of  the  blood,  distinguished  by  cleat 
ruby  buttons  and  round  flowered  badges,  were  among  them : 
the  silence,  and  a  eeict&in  air  of  regularity,  marked  the  imt- 
mediate  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  The  small  apartment, 
inuch  out  of  repair,  into  which  we  were  huddled,  now  wit* 
Aessed  a  scene  I  believe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  di-* 
plomacy.  Lord  Amherst  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat,  when 
Chang  delivered  a  message  from  Ho  (Koong-yay),  informing 

A  A 
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bim  thdt  the  Emperor  wished  to  see  the  Embassador,  his 
Sod,  and  the  Commissioners,  immediately.  Much  surprise 
was  naturally  expressed ;  the  previous  arrangement  for  the 
eighth  of  the  Chinese  month,  a  period  certainly  much  too 
early  for  comfort,  was  adverted  to,  and  the  utter  impossi* 
bility  of  his  Excellency  appearing  in  his  present  state  of 
fatigue,  inanition,  and  deficiency  of  every  necessary,  equip-' 
ment,  was  strongly  urged.  Chang  was  very  unwilling  to  be 
the  bearer  of  this  answer,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  consent. 
During  this  time  the  room  had  filled  with  spectators  of  all 
ages  and  ranks,  who  rudely  pressed  upon  us  to  gratify  their 
brutal  curiosity,  for  such  it  may  be  called,  as  they  seemed 
to  regard  us  rather  as  wild  beasts  than  mere  strangers  of 
the  same  species  with  themselves.  Some  other  messages 
were  interchanged  between  the  Koong-yay  and  Lord  Am* 
hevstf  who,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  stated 
the  indecorum  and  irregularity  of  his  appearing  without  his 
credentials.  In  his  reply  to  this  it  was  said,  that  in  the 
proposed  audience  the  Emperor  merely  wished  to  see  the 
Embassador,  and  had  no  intention  of  entering  upon  busi^ 
ness*.  Lord  Amherst  having  persisted  in  expressing  the 
inadmissibility  of  the  proposition,  and .  in  transmitting^ 
through  the  Koong-yay,  an  humble  request  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  wait  tili 
tOr-motrow,  Chaag  and  another  Mandarin  finally  propk>8ed 
that  his  Excellency  should  go  over  to  the  Koong-yay's 
apartments,  from  whence  a  reference  might  foe  made  to  the 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  prqxMsal  not  very  disamilar  was  made  to  IsmidloC 
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Emperor.  Lord  Amherst  having  alleged  bodily  iUnes»  aft 
one  of  the  reasons  for  declining  the  audience,  readily  saw, 
that  if  he  went  to  the  Koong-yay,  this  plea,  which,  to  the 
Chinese  (though  now  scarcely  adnoiitted),  was  in  general  the 
most  forcible,  would  cease  to  avail  him,  positively  declined 
compliance:  this  produced  a  visit  from  the  Koong<»yay, 
^viio,  too  much  interested  and  agitated  to  heed  ceremony, 
stood  by  Lord  Amherst,  and  used  every  argument  to  induce 
him  to  obey  the  Emperor's  commands.  Among  other  topics 
he  used  that  of  being  received  with  our  own  ceremony ,  Using 
the  Chinese  words  "  ne-muntihlee,^'  your  own  ceremony.  All 
proving  ineffectual,  with  some  roughness,  but  under  pretext 
of  friendly  violence,  he  laid  hands  upon  Lord  Amherst,  to 
take  him  from  the  room ;  another  Mabdarin  followed  his  ex^ 
ample.  His  lordship,  with  great  firnmess  and  dignity  of  nian^ 
ner,  shook  them  off,  declaring,  that  nothing  but  the  extretnest 
violence  should  induce  him  to  quit  that  room  fi>r  any  otiier 
place  but  the  residence  assigned  to  him ;  adding,  th&t  ht 
was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and  bodily  illness,  as  abso* 
lutely  to  require  repose.  Lord  Andierst  further  pointed  out 
the  gross  insult  he  had  already  received,  in  having  been 
exposed  to  the  intrusion  and  indecent  curiosity  of  crowds, 
who  appeared  to  view  him  rather  as  a  wild  beiast  than  the 
representative  of  a  powerful  Sovereign:  at  all  event*,  he 
entreated  the  Koong-yay  to  submit  his  request  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  who,  he  felt  confident,  would,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  illness  and  fatigue,  dispense  with  his  immediate 
appearance.  The  Koong-yay  then  pressed  Lord  Amherst 
to  come  to  his  apartments,  alleging  that  they  were  cooler. 
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more  convfeniett;  and  more  private:  this  Lord  Amherst 
declined,  saying  that  he  was  totally  unfit  for  any  place  but 
his  own  residence.  The  Koong-yay  having  failed  in  hi$ 
at^etnpt  to  persuade  him,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  Emperor^s  pleasure  upon  the  subject. 

During  his  absence  an  elderly  man,  whose  dress  and 
ornaments  bespoke  him  a  Prince*,  was  particularly  inquisi^ 
tive  in  his  inspection  pf  our  persons  and  inquiries ;  his  chief 
object  seemed  to  be  to  communicate  with  Sir  George 
Staunton,  as  the  person  who  had  been  with  the  former 
emb^sy;  but  Sir  George  very  prudently  avoided  any 
intercourse  with  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  feelings, 
of  annoyance  produced  by  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  both 
public  and  individual :  of  the  former  I  shall  speak  hereafter, 
of  the  latter  I  can  only  say»  that  nothing  could  be  more 
disagreeable  and  indecorous. 

A  message  arrived  soon  after  the  Koong-yay's  quitting 
the  room,  to  say  that  the  Emperor  dispensed  with  the  Em- 
bassador's attendance;  that  he  had  further  been  pleased  to 
direct  his  physician  to  afford  his  Excellency  every  medical 
assistance  that  his  illness  might  require.  The  Koong-yay 
himself  soon  followed,  and  his  Excellency  proceeded  to 
the  carriage.  The  Koong-yay  not  disdaining  to  clear 
away  the  crowd,  the  whip  was  used  by  him  to  all  persons 
indiscrin^nately;  buttons  were  no  protection;  and  how- 
ever indecorous,  according  to  our  notions,  the  employment 
might  be,  for  a  man  of  his  rank,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hands.  There  were  colossal  figures  of  lions  in  the 
*  They  are  distinguished  by  rouqd  badges* 
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court,  which  appeared  to  me  not  ili  executed,,  and  in 
brcmze. 

We  returned,  by  the  same  road,  to  Hai-teen,  where  we 
found  the  remainder  of  the  party,  who,  we  conjecture,  had 
been  intentionally  separated  from  us  by  the  Chinese;  in- 
deed we  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  their  design  to  have 
carried  only  the  four  persons  who  were  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Imperial  presence  to  Yuen-min-y uen ;  and 
that,  consequently,  Messrs.  Morrison,  Abel,  Griffith,  Cooke, 
Somerset^  and  Abbot,  owed  their  being  with  Lord  Amherat 
to  accident.  The  house  of  Sung-ta-jin,  selected  for  our 
jesidence,  was  exceedingly  commodious,  and  pleasantly 
'Situated,  with  flowers  and  trees  near  the  principal  apai*t* 
ments.  Its  aspect  was  so  agreeable,  that  we  could  not  but 
look  forward  with  some  satisfaction  to  remaining  there  a 
few  days.  Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  our  fate ;  before 
two  hours  had  elapsed  a  report  was  brought,  that  opposi- 
tion was  made  by  the  Chinese  to  unloading  the  carts ;  and 
soon  after  the  Mandarins  announced,  that  the  Emperor^ 
incensed  by  the  Embassador's  refusal  to  attend  him  accord- 
ing to  his  commands,  had  given  orders  for  our  immediate 
departure.  The  order  was  so  peremptory,  that  no  altera- 
tion was  proposed :  in  vain  was  the  fatigue  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  embassy  pleaded;  no  consideration  was  allowed 
to  weigh  against  the  positive  commands  of  the  ^^Imperor. 
Chang  at  one  time  said,  that  even  compliance  with  the 
Tartar  ceremony  would  now  be  unavailing ;  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  however,  he  somewhat  altered  his  language,  say- 
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ing  all  this  annoyance  had  arisen  from  our  pertinacity  upoti 
the  point  at  issue,  and  hinted,  that  submission  might  still  be 
of  use :  he  had  the  audacity  to  deny  that  the  Emperor  had 
ever  signified  bis  consent  to  receive  us  on  our  own  terms. 

The  officer  of  government  most  urgent  for  our  immediate 
departure  wals  a  messenger  from  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pekin  district,  into  whose  hands  it  would  seem  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Emperor's  orders  had  been  put.  This  officer 
entered  upon  the  question  of  the  ceremony,  using,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  most  absurd  language;  asserting  the  Em- 
peror's' claim  to  it  from  his  superiority  of  rank  over  all 
monarchs ;  the  consequent  impropriety  of  our  conduct  in 
pertinaciously  refusing ;  and  Concluded  by  saying,  that  the 
Emperor  would,  of  course,  write  a  friendly  and  explanatory 
letter  to  the  King  of  England,  ^vfao  would,  no  doubt^  be 
highly  offended  with  the  Embassador.  These  observations 
being  by  chance  addressed  to  me,  I  requested  Mr.  Morrison 
to  inform  him,  that  the  point  of  ceremony  had  been  set  at 
rest  by  the  Emperor's  promising  to  receive  us  on  our  own 
terms;  and  that  we  were  under  no  alarm  respecting  the 
sentiments  of  our  Sovereign  upon  our  behaviour.  Tjie 
officer-  urging  our  instantaneous  departure,  I  assured  him 
that  he  need  not  apprehend  delay  on  our  part,  as  the  only 
circumstance  that  could  render  our  stay  in  the  Chinese 
dominions  agreeable  was  the  goodwill  of  the  Emperor,  of 
which  we  were  now  deprived.  The  only  act  of  civility  we 
experienced  during  the  day  was  a  handsome  breakfkst  sent 
by  the  Emperor,  which  was  most  acceptable,  as  many  of 
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the  party  had  tastcid  nothing  since  the  preceding  daj.  At 
fbur  Lord  Amherst  got  into  his  chair;  and  thus  to  all  outward 
appearance  has  the  embassy  terminated. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  Emperor's  physician 
actually  visited  Lord  Amherst  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Sung-ta-jin^s,  and  to  his  report  of  the  alleged  iridispositioii 
being  a  mere  pretext,  the  Emperor's  sudden  ebullition  of 
rage  may  partly  be  attributed ;  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  thinking,  that  the  promise  given  at  Tong-chow 
was  a  mere  deception,  and  that  the  real  intention  was  either 
to  bring  us  into  the  Emperor's  presence,  under  circumstances 
so  inconvenient  and  indecorous  as  to  render  it  perfectly  in* 
dijQferent  what  ceremony  we  went  through,  or  by  confusion 
and  peitsonal  violence  to  compel  the  performance  of  the 
ko-^tou ;  or  else  the  Emperor,  anticipating  Lord  Amherst^ 
refusal  of  immediate  attendance^  may  have  proposed  it  as 
a  pretext  for  his  dismissal :  if  this  latter  supposition  be 
correct,  the  success  has  been  complete,  for  the  proposal  was 
so  unreasonable,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pressed  so 
insulting,  that  neither  public  duty  nor  personal  honour 
would  have  allowed  Lord  Amherst  to  act  otherwise  than  he 
did.  The  I^glish  g^itlemen  who  were  witnesses  to  these 
transactions  must  have  found  great  difficulty  in  restraining 
their  indignation  from  proceeding  to  action,  when  they  saw 
the  brutal  rudeness  and  insulting  demeanour  with  which  the 
representative  of  their  Sovereign  was  treated ;  and  there 
could  have  been  but  one  feeling,  a  .hope,  that  hereditary 
rank  and  official  dignity  might  never  a^n  be -placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprice  of  a  despot,  exasperated  by  resistance. 
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The  audience  having  been  called  private,  it  had  beea  alio 
conjectured,  that  the  Emperor's  object  might  have  been:  id 
insist  in  person  upon  the  performance  of  the  ko-tou  at  the 
public  recejption  of  the  embassy ;  and,  in  the  event  of  con- 
tinued resistance,  at  once  to  dismiss  the  Embassador :  this 
is  certainly  a  more  favourable  explanation  of  his  sentiments, 
but  I  confess,  that  a  disappointment  in  this  design  will 
scarcely  account  for  his  subsequent  violence. 

It  is  of  importance  to  state,  that  Lord  Amherst  never 
positively  refused  to  attend  the  Emperor,  if  his  Majesty 
should  have  persisted  in  his  commands  when  informed  of  his 
indisposition  and  fatigue;  in  fact,  the  decided  opposition 
was  to  personal  violence,  and  to  visiting  the  Koong-yay's 
apartments.  These  probably  were  situated  so  near  the 
room  where  the  Emperor  actually  was,  that  Lord  Amherst 
might  have  been  easily  hurried  from  them  into  the  Imperial 
Presence,  No  good  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed  would  have  resulted  from  the  proposed  au- 
dience; and  although  the  occurrences  at  Yuen-min«-yuen 
were  most  unbecoming  and  disagreeable,  any  violence  ac- 
tually offered  in  the  Imperial  Presence,  and  the  consequent 
resistance,  might  have  led  to  insults  more  embarrassing  and 
ofifensive.  Yin  was  active  in  his  attentions  during  this 
boisterous  day,  and  therefore  stands  much  higher  in  our 
estimation  than  his  colleague  Chang.  Yin  pretended  to 
say,  that  it  was  never  the  intention  that  we  should  have 
really  departed ;  this,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  as 
the  orders  were  so  precise  and  peremptory. 

We  had  a  good  view  of  the  walls  of  Pekin  on  our  return ; 
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like  those  of  Tong-chow,  they  are  built  of  brick^  with  a 
foundation  of  stone ;  they  are  of  considerable  thickness,  the 
body  of  them  being  of  mud,  so  that  the  masonry  may  be 
considered  a  facing;  there  is  not,  however,  sufficient  strength 
at  the  top  to  allow  of  guns  of  large  calibre  being  mounted 
in  the  embrasures.  At  all  the  gates,  and  at  certain  intervals, 
there  are  towers  of  immense  height,  with  four  ranges  of  enn 
brasures,  intended  for  cannon :  I  saw  none  actually  mounted, 
but  in  their  stead  there  were  some  imitations  in  wood. 
Besides  the  tower,  a  wooden  building  of  several  stories 
marked  the  gateways;  one  of  these  buildings  was  highly 
decorated,  the  projecting  roofs*  diminishing  in  sizei  accord- 
ing to  their  height,  were  covered  with  green  and  yellow  tiles, 
that  had  a  very  brilliant  effect  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
A  wet  ditch  skirted  the  part  of  the  walls  round  which  we 
were  carried.  Pekin  is  situated  in  a  plain;  its  lofty  walls, 
with  their  numerous  bastions  and  stupendous  towers,  cer^ 
tainly  give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  not  unworthy  the 
capital  of  a  great  empire.  On  the  side  near  Hai-teen  we 
crossed  a  large  common,  wholly  uncultivated ;  a  remarkable 
circumstance  so  near  Pekin.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
ground  covered  with  the  nelumbium,  or  water-lily,  near  the 
walls,  which,  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  this  plant, 
are  extremely  grateful  to  the  eye.  The.  Tartarean  moun- 
tains, with  their  blue  and  immeasurable  sununits,  are  the 
finest  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin :  to  many  of  the  party 
the  streets  of  Pekin  might  be  the  great  points  of  attraction, 
but  to  myself  a  visit  to  this  stupendous  range  would  be  a 
source  of  much  higher  gratification. 

B  B 
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Having  giveu  up  my  chair  to  an  invalid,  I  returned  in  one 
of  the  carts :  the  motion  was  bearable  till  we  came  on  the 
paved  road,  when  the  jolting  became  intolerable ;  it  was  a 
repeated  dislocation  of  every  part  of  the  frame ;  each  jolt 
seemed  sufficient  to  have  destroyed  Ufe,  which  yet  refnainod 
to  undergo  the  dreadful  repetition.  The  elements  combined 
with  the  imperial  displeasure  to  annoy  us ;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents ;  not^  however,  so  violently  as  to  deter  the  specta* 
tors  from  indulging  their  curiosity  by  thrusting  lantemi 
iorto  the  chairs  and  carts  to  have  a  fuller  view  of  our  persona 
I  certainly  never  fek  so  irritated  in  my  hfe.  To  be  exposed 
to  such  indecent  curiosity  while  suffering  considerable  pain 
from  the  jolting  was  too  much  for  the  best  tempers  to  bear 
patiently,  and  produced  in  me  something  not  far  removed 
from  phvensy*  The  darkness,  holes  in  the  road,  and  heavy 
rain,  rendered  walking  aknost  impracticable,  which,  how- 
ever, I  attempted,  and  should  have  persisted,  had  I  not 
apprdbai^ed  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
^though  Soo  had  asserted  that  our  march  that  night  was 
to  have  been  Hmited  to  twenty  lees,,  vie  were  carried  without 
halting  to  our  boats  at  Tong*chow,  which  we  reached  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  30th* 

30th  of  August. — One  of  the  linguists,  formerly  men* 
tioned,  Achow,  whom  we  saw  for  the  first  time  at  Hai-teen, 
had  preceded  us  to  announce  our  approach.  The  quartern 
we  had  occupied  before  our  departure  have  been  shut  up, 
and  the  triumphal  gateway  taken  down,  marking  our  fallen 
fortunes.  The  boats,  however,  are  by  no  means,  d  pis  aller^ 
to  be  rejected;  indeed  it  wu  more  in  compliance  with  the 
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Urgent  entreaties  of  Yin  and  Chting  than  with  oiir  own  in^ 
olination  that  we  had  moved  dur  quarters  before.  The 
baggage^  stores,  and  presents^  are  gradually  arriving^  and 
erery  preparation  continues  to  be  made  for  our  departure! 
Chang  late  in  the  evening  came  to  Lord  Amherst,  hinting 
that  some  presents  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Prince  Regent 
had  been  received  by  the  Chin«>chaes.  They  soon  foUo^ed^ 
bearing  with  them  the  intended  presents,  consisting  of  A 
large  joo-yee  or  sceptre,  formed  of  a  stone  allied  to  agate, 
greenish-white  in  colour,  and  symbolically  expressive  of 
tontentment ;  the  handle  of  the  joo-yee  is  flat  and  carved*, 
not  very  unlike  that  of  a  ladle ;  the  top  is  of  a  circular  shape, 
something  like  the  leaf  of  the  water-lily :  there  was  also  a 
Mandarin's  necklace,  of  green  and  red  stones^  and  a  few 
beads  of  coral,  with  a  red  ornament,  set  round  with  pearls, 
attached  to  il;  to  these  were  added  a  few  embroidered 
purses.  The  Imperial  Conmiissioners,  in  delivering  these 
presents,  communicated  the  £mperor's  wish  to  have  a  few 
articles  in  xeturn.  The  articles  selected  were  the  picture* 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  a  case  of  maps,  and  some  coloured 
prints*.  As  it  was  desirable,  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  part  on  good  terms,  the 
proposal  was  readily  assented  to. 

Lord  Amherst  requested  to  be  informed  what  account  he 
was  to  give  of  his  dismissal  to  his  Sovereign :  the  only  reason 


*  The  court  etiquette  is,  not  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  presents ;  and  the 
Partugueee  Embasgador  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Empeior  to  dejtet 
from  this  usage. 
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assigned  was.  his  refusal  to  obey  the  Emperor's  commands 
respecting  his  immediate  attendance,  which  was  described 
as  a  mark  of  peculiar  favour :  in  reply,  the  circumstances 
that  had  occurred  were  adverted  to^  but  the  discussion  was 
not  protracted,  the  Mandarins  being  more  anxious  to  ex* 
culpate  themselves  from  having  had  any  share  in  the  trans* 
actions  of  which  we  complained,  than  to  examine  the  causes 
or  justice  of  our  dismissal.  This  proposed  exchange  of 
presents  may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  Emperor's  rage 
having  partially  subsided,  and  certainly,  looking  to  our 
return,  is  not  to  be  regretted.  The  sceptre  or  jpo-yee*  is 
of  inferior  workmanship  to  that  presented  to  the  King  by 
Kien-Lung. 

S  1st  of  August. — ^The  shipment  of  presents  and  stores  con- 
tinues; some  few  articles  of  private  baggage  are  still  missing. 
We  learn  from  the  linguist  Achow,  that  odr  dismissal  is 
attributed  to  the  rudeness  with  which  we  treated  the  Princes 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  that  came  to  visit  us ;  they 
made  an  unfavourable  report  to  the  Emperor,  and  probably 
assigned  the  worst  motive  for  our  reluctance  to  attend  him 
immediately.  I  must  confess  this  does  not  seem  improbable. 

In  passing  the  walls  of  Tong-chow,  and  other  places  on 
the  road,  we  obserA^ed  an  imperial  edict,  prohibiting  women 
from  appearing  in  the  streets,  and  exposing  themselves  to 
the  gaze  of  the  Enghsh  Embassador  and  his  attendants. 
In  vain — ^female  curiosity  was  not  to  be  overcome  even  by 

*  Th«  stone  from  which  the  joo-yees  are  made  is  found  in  the  Yn-yu-shan,  a 
mountain  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan. 
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the  apprehensions  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven;  and  the  red  flowers  were  not  unfrequent  in  the 
heads  of  the  spectators :  they  certainly  had  the  advantage 
over  us,  their  appearance  having  nothing  to  attract  the 
eye  or  flatter  the  vanity  in  being  the  objects  of  their 
attention. 

The  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  packages,  that  the  Chinese  might  see  them  placed 
in  the  proper  point  of  view.  Lord  Amherst,  to  mark  the 
respect  he  entertained  towards  his  own  Sovereign,  made  a 
point  of  publicly  saluting  the  portrait  of  his  Majesty  in  the 
same  manner  as  had  been  practised  by  him  to  the  yellow 
curtain  at  Tien-sing,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Kwang, 
of  whose  good  disposition  some  begin  to  entertain  doubts. 

Although  the  demonstrations  of  respect  have  diminished, 
those  of  apprehension  and  jealousy,  are  still  attended  to. 
My  walk  this  evening  through  the  millet  fields  was  accom- 
panied by  soldiers,  who  seemed  more  disposed  to  regulate 
its  duration  and  direction  than  before. 

1st  of  September. — Some  missing  articles  of  our  baggage 
are  not  arrived,  and  a  strong  remonstrance  has  been  made 
upon  the  subject ;  our  departure  will,  therefore,  probably 
not  take  place  till  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Chang  informed 
Mr.  Morrison  that  the  Koong-yay  and  the  judge  of  Pekin 
had  foUowed  us  to  Tong-chow :  whether  this  be  connected 
with  dijplomatic  negotiation  or  police  is  uncertain;  the 
former  would  probably  lead  to  a  return  to  Pekin,  the  latter 
only  signifies  absurd  suspicion.  I  have  heard  that  the  inde- 
cent curiosity  expressed  by  the  Princes  in  the  anti-chamber 
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at  Yuen^min-rjiien  was  hot  UDU8iial;  sach  is  their  conduct 
to  all  strangers,  who  are  literally  made  the  lions  of  thecourt. 
On  comparing  accounts,  we  have  all  agreed  that  there  waa 
a  striking  change  in  our  coriige  on  the  return  from  Pekin } 
no  soldiers  attended  to  clear  the  way,  no  men  with  lights  to 
point  out  the  road  j  we  were  literally  abandoned  to  ourselves^ 
the  darkness,  and  the  elements.  The  flags,  announcing  us 
as  bearers  of  tribute,  have  been  taken  irom  the  boats ;  w> 
others  have  been  yet  substituted. 

I  this  day  examined  the  wooden  collar  called  kang*, 
which  is  fixed  on  the  necks  of  convicted  felons  as  a  punish- 
ment: it  is  a  square  board,  thirty  inches  wide,  with  an 
aperture  for  the  head ;  it  is  worn  diagonally,  which  enables 
the  bearer  to  rest  the  comer  upon  a  stone  while  sitting. 

When  two  Chinese  quarrel  they  generally  seize  each  other 
by  the  tails,  which  they  twist  violently,  both  often  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  long  they  can 
endure  such  acute  pain,  thdr  eyes  seem  bursting  from  their 
sockets,  the  whole  countenance  is  distorted,  and  I  am  camh 
Tinced  that  pugilists  of  the  best  bottom  nwst  yield  in  such 
a  contest  from  utter  incapacity  to  bear  the  dreadful  sufler** 
ing:  though  violent  to  madness  in  gesture  and  language, 
they  seldom  proceed  to  action,  and  I  have  seen  a  smart  tap 
from  a  fan  satisfy  extreme  rage ;  when,  however,  they  ac- 
tually have  recourse  to  blows,  they  fight  most  foully,  and 
death  has  been  known  to  ensue  from  a  kick. 

^  These  cdhvs  axe  of  yanous  aiaes  and  weights,  according  to  the  crime  Sar 
vlpieb  th^.  yiwaiflhiii^nt  is  ihflictf^ 
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The  present  disposition  of  the  Chinese  was  shewn  yester- 
day on  the  occasion  of  a  beggar  standing  up  when  Lord 
Amherst  passed  by  him ;  the  man  was  instantly  ordered  by 
a  Mandarin  to  sit  down,  the  British  Embassador  not  being 
now  considered  deserving  of  respect  even  from  the  lowest 
claBs  of  society.  Unless  these feeBngs  subside  as  we  recede 
from  the  capital,  our  journey  will  not  be  very  agreeable. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Second  of  September* — ^There  would  now  seem  no  chance 
of  reprieve.  We  commenced  our  journey  to  the  coast  after 
break&st.  Canton  is  said  to  be  the  pl^ce  of  our  destination : 
our  past  experience  will  not,  however,  allow  us  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  Chinese  assertions,  and  if  the  ships 
should  be  still  at  Chusan  when  we  arrive  in  the  vicinity, 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  by  our  being  dispatched  from 
thence.  Several  little  comforts  have  been  taken  from  our 
boats,  and  we  shall  probably  have  frequent  reason  to  com- 
plain of  neglect  during  our  journey.  We  are  again  among 
a  crowd  of  junks,  which  are  only  interesting  from  giving  us 
occasional  glimpses  of  Chinese  women  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion than  those  seen  in  the  streets ;  they  are  very  chary  of 
themselves,  scarcely  allowing  our  profane  eyes  to  dwell 
upon  them  for  a  moment.  The  dark  complexions  of  labour- 
ing men  (of  the  san^e  hue  as  East  Indians)  prove  that  the 
sun  must  be  more  powerful  in  this  province  of  China  than 
in  other  countries  within  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Is 
this  circumstance  connected  with  the  flat  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  geiieral  want  of  shade  ?  A  complete  change 
must  be  made  in  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants  during  the 
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"winter*  In  this  season  a  shirt  and  trowsers,  often  ohlj  the 
latter,  compose  the  dress  of  all  classes  within  doors,  and 
of  the  lower  and  middluig  orders  throughout  the  day. 

The  treatment  of  the  embassy  at  Yuen-min-yuen  still 
forms  a  irequent  subject  of  conversation  amongst  us. 
New  incidents  arise  confirming  a  belief  in  the  Chinese  hav- 
ing deceived  us,  by  a  pretended  compliance  upon  the  point 
of  ceremony :  the  party  was  purposely  separated,  and  all 
the  Mandarins  employed  in  conducting  the  cavalcade  were 
in  an  unusual  bustle  as  we  approached  the  scene.  Soo  and 
Kwang,  to  remove  the  suspicions  or  objections  Lord  Am* 
herst  might  have  entertained  to  alighting  at  any  other  place 
but  the  residence  appointed  for  him,  assured  his  Lordship 
at  Yuen-min-yuen,  that  it  was  only  proposed  to  take  some  re- 
freshment with  the  Koong-y ay ,  although  they  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware  of  the  real  intention.  All  w^e,  more  or  less, 
parties  to  the  assertion  nutde  at  Tong-chow,  that  we  were 
to  be  received  on  the  8th  of  the  moon  with  oui;  proffered 
ceremonial.  I  must  confess  that  Ho  cautiously  avoided  at 
Tong-chow  stating  specifically  the  Emperor's  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  Tartar  ceremony ;  he  however  said  enough 
to  convey  a  decided  impression  that  the  business  had  been 
settled  to  our  satisfaction,  and  the  fact  was  stated  in  the 
most  detailed  manner  by  Kwang,  who  was  left  behind  by 
the  Koong-yay  apparently  for  this  express  purpose.  The 
Canton  linguist,  Achow,  has  reported  that  Soo  has  been 
degraded  to  a  blue  button;  the  Koong-yay  has  also  in- 
curred the  Imperial  displeasure,  and  Kwang  is  dismissed 
from  his  office  in  the  salt  department.    This  trip  to  Canton 

c  c 
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is  probably  an  additional  ponishment.  It  is  understood 
that  the  duties  hitherto  performed  .by  Chang  and  Yin  wSl, 
after  leaving  Tien-sing,  be  transferred  to  the  officers  of  the 
districts  through  which  we  pass.  Chang,  who  had  been  at 
Canton  early  in  life,  would  have  preferred,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  accompanied  us. 

3rd  of  September. — ^There  is  not  the  difference  I  expected 
in  our  progress  downwards.  The  stream  is  not  rapid,  and 
the  trackers  to  the  large  boats  being  very  few  in  number, 
and  those  not  always  employed,  the  present  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds our  former  rate.  Our  supplies  have  been  diminishing, 
and  to-day  they  entirely  failed ;  representations  have  been 
made,  and  articles  privately  purchased.  Our  situation  is 
most  unpleasant;  the  affectation  of  Imperial  hospitality 
forbids  purchasing,  while  the  indifference  to  our  comforts 
produced  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  embassy 
is  returning,  exposes  us  to  inconvenience,  and  indeed  to 
real  privation.  It  is  still  said  that  Soo  and  Kwang  are  to 
be  fined  to  the  full  amount  of  our  expenses,  and  if  this  be 
true,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  inadequacy  of  the 
supplies,  the  district  officers  very  naturally  not  feeling  sure 
of  repayment. 

Mr.  Morrison's  conversation  with  Chang'  this  day  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  causes  of  our  sudden  dismissal 
from  Yuen-min-yuen.  The  apparent  consent  at  Tong-chow 
was  a  deception  of  Ho*,  Koong-yay,  whose  great  object  was 
to  get  the  Embassador  to  Pekin.    The  hints  thrown  out  at 

*  Alfl^ug^  the  Ch^nefe  have  generally  two  or  more  names,  the  first  is  the  one 
used ;  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances,  directly  opposed  to  us. 
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the  conference  on  the  27th  of  August  gave  him  reason  to* 
bdieve  that  Lord  Amherst  might  be  induced  by  certain 
concessions  to  perform  the  ko-tou ;  these  concessions  ap- 
pearing to  him  reasonable^  he  was  not  without  hopes  of 
prevailing  on  the  Emperor  to  accede;  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  entering  into  any  positive  engage- 
ment; this,  however,  was  required  by  Lord  Amherst.  The 
Koong.yay,.  therefore,  had  recourse  to  deception,  and  by 
asserting  the  Emperor's  consent  to  receive  the  Embassador 
on  his  own  terms,  secured  his  removal  to  Pekin.  The  Em- 
peror's resolution  to  see  us  on  the  7th  defeated  this  plan, 
which  was  in  some  degree  favourable  to  our  views.  Whe- 
ther it  was  intended  that  we  should  have  been  barely  seen 
by  his  Imperial  Majesty  from  his  chair  in  passing,  or  whether 
we  were  to  have  been  called  upon  for  the  ko-tou,  is  not  yet 
clear;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  no  regular  audience  with- 
out that  ceremony  was  to  have  been  granted.  The  Em- 
peror's determination  to  receive  us  on  the  7th  was  tak^n 
without  a  reference  to  our  being  all  night  on  the  road; 
whatever,  therefore,  was  to  have  been  the  mode  of  our 
reception,  the  aggravation  of  its  occurring  under  circum- 
stances of  fatigue  was  not  intentional.  Our  immediate 
dismissal  was  caused  by  its  being  reported  to  the  Emperor 
that  the  plea  of  illness  was  a  mere  pretext,  and  his  being 
thereby  highly  incensed.  His  Majesty  was  also  much 
offended  by  Ho  not  stating  the  iact  of  the  Embassador 
having  travelled  all  night,  which  apparently  would  have 
been  considered  the  most  reasonable  excuse  for  his  wishing 
to  avoid  an  immediate  audience.     The  Koong^yay  has 
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been  removed  from  some  of  his  employments,  and  eveixr 
Moo-ta-jin,  who  has  literally  only  lent,  his  person  to  the: 
conferences, 'haying  throughout  maintained  an  invincible? 
silence,  has  not  escaped  degradation*  - 

Mr.  Morrison  paid  Chaiig  at  his  request  another  visit  in 
the  evening,  to  meet  the  Ngan-chaitsze  or  Judge  of  Pe^ 
chee-lee,  who  has  accompanied  us  from  Tong-chow  to  super* 
intend  our  supplies  and  general  progress.    This  Mandaria 
is  well  versed  in  all  the  accounts  published  by  the  mission**; 
aries  of  Europe,  and  lost  no.  time  in  displaying. his  know-, 
ledge  to  Mr.  Morrison :  the  general  scope  of  his  statement, 
besides  the  exhibition  of  his  own  acquirements,  was  to  lower 
the  relative  importance  of  England  with  respect  to  the  other. 
European  nations,  and  to  establish  the  absurdity  of  our 
Sovereign  pretending  to  compete  with   the   Emperor  of 
China.    Though  acquainted  with  the  name  and  situation  of 
the  Ghoorkas*,  and  asserting  that  his  judicial  authority 
extended  nearly  to  their  confines,  he  did  not  advert  to  the 
late  war  in  Nepaul,  a  proof  that  the  interest, taken  by  the 
Chinese  government  in  the  affairs  of  that  country  has  been- 
exaggerated.    The  Judge  considered  the  Ghoorkas  as  tri-; 
butary  to  the  Emperor. 

Our  friendly  intercourse  with  Chang  was  renewed  by  his 
calling  while  we  were  yet  at  table;  habitually  he  abstains 
from  wine  for  reasons  of  health, and. on  this  occasion  infinitely; 
preferred  raspberry  vinegar  and  water.  The  Chinese  in  ge- 
neral like  our  sweet  wines  and  cordials  better  than  those  more 
usually  consumed  by  ourselves.     Whatever  may  have  been. 

.    *  I  was  not  at  this  time  aware  of  the  occurrences  on  the  Nepaul  fhmtier. 
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Ihe  asfiertiohs  of  former  travellers,  my  experience  leads  me 
to  consider  tKem  scarcely  less  addicted  to  the  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  than  Europeans ;  it  is  only  their  superior  sense 
of  decorum  that  prevents  them  from  exhibiting  themselves 
as  often  in  public  under  the  influence  of  intoxication.  Glass 
ware  of  all  descriptions  is  much  sought  after  by  them,  and 
our  conunon  wine  bottles  are  not  unacceptable. 

Those  who  have  talents  for  observation,  or  powers  of 
description,  may.possibly  find  wherewithal  to  occupy  the 
eye  and  the  pen.  Millet  fields,  willow-groves,  junks,  half- 
clothed  inhabitants  with  little  eyes  and  long  tails,  women 
with  prettily-dressed  hair  but  ugly  faces,  these  are  the  daily 
and  unchanging  objects,  and  from  these  I  cannot  eke  out 
any  thing  hke  interesting  description.  With  respect  to. the 
moral  qualities  of  the  people,  it  would  be  presumption  to 
form  any  opinion  founded  upon  actual  experience;  we 
have  little  private  communication  with  the  natives,  and  evea 
that,  to  those  likcf  myself  whoare  ignorant  of  the  language,  is. 
carried  on  by  gestures ;  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  un&ir. 
to  form  any  estimate  from  our  intercourse  with  the  Govern-, 
ment.  Points  of  importance  to  both  parties  have  been 
brought  to  issue ;  the  Chinese  have  employed  intimidation, 
and  deceit  to  eflect  their  object;  they  have  failed,  and  disap- 
pointment has  produced  rudeness.  Those  who  landed  with 
an  impression  that  the  Chinese  were  to  be  classed  with  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  have  no  doubt  seen  reason  to 
correct  their  opinion;  those,  on  the  contrar}'^,  who  in  their 
estimate  ranged  them  with  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  will 
have  seen  little  to  surprise,  in  the  conduct  either  of  the  Go•^ 
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veraiiDeiit  or  of  individuals.  The  leading  cfaaracteristiis 
feature  is  the  influence  of  established  usage.  The  every-^day 
behaviour  of  individuals,  whatever  be  their  rank,  is  fixed  by 
rules  seldom  infringed.  The  despotism  of  the  Sovereign  is 
subordinate  to  the  despotism  of  manner ;  the  highest  degree 
of  civihzation  that  has  ever  prevailed  is  nearer  nature  than 
the  artificial  system,  certainly  far  removed  from  so  exalted 
a  standard,  that  regulates  the  daily  habits  of  this  people; 
and  the  only  positive  conclusion  at  which  I  have  yet  arrived, 
is  that  the  Chinese  are  a  most  uninteresting  nation.  They 
are  described  as  courteous  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  and 
their  rudeness  towards  strangers  is  attributed  to  a  belief  of 
their  inferiority,  and  a  distrust  of  their  good  conduct.  Such 
is  certainly  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  such,  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  principles,  throughout  every 
branch  of  the  comnaunity,  are  probably  the  sentiments  of 
individuals.  Chinese  children,  above  the  lower  orders,  are 
like  other  Asiatics,  grave  and  manierS.  The  mind  'WOuld 
seem  to  be  treated  here  like  the  feet  of  the  women,  cramped 
by  the  bandages  of  habit  and  education,  till  it  acquires  an 
unnatural  littleness.  But  here  I  catch  myself  running  into 
the  very  error  I  wish  to  avoid,  substituting  conclusions  for 
observation ;  so  reluctant  is  the  human  understanding  to 
remain  in  suspense. 

4th  of  September.-^The  weather  still  continue^  hot ;  in 
our  boat  the  thermometer  stands  at  eighty-five  degrees 
throughout  the  day.  I  was  not  before  aware  that  the  ko-tou 
is  to  be  viewed  as  an  act  of  religious  adoration,  which, 
though  paid  to  the  £mperor,  is  refused  to  some  of  the  in^ 
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ferior  deities.  The  judge,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  yes- 
terday evening  upon  European  affairs,  observed  to  Chang, 
that  possibly  our  religion  forbad  our  performing  the  ko- 
tou;  this  admission  was  not,  however,  made  apologetically, 
but  rather  to  reprehend  our  erroneous  notions  upon  the 
subject. 

Our  boats  stopped  at  one  o'clock  to  purchase  provisions ; 
the  best  grapes  we  have  yet  seen  have  been  procured  here; 
it  is  really  surprising,  that  with  abundance  of  grapes,  the 
Chinese  should  remain  satisfied  with  the  liquor  made  from 
rice.  A  rough  estimate  gives  from  five  to  six  hundred  as 
the  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  embassy  pro- 
ceeding together  down  the  river;  it  must  therefore  require 
some  arrangement  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  provisions. 
The  name  of  the  village  where  we  stopped  is  Rhu-shee-yoo, 
and  I  collected  from  the  boatmen,  that  there  is  another 
large  village  within  a  short  distance.  Some  troops,  in- 
cluding a  small  detachment  of  the  monsters,  were  drawn 
out,  probably  in  honour  of  the  judge,  and  a  salute  fired  on 
his  departure.  He  is  of  sufficient  rank  to  correspond  di- 
rectly with  the  Emperor. 

5th  of  September. — We  anchored  yesterday  at  dinner- 
time for  the  night,  on  account  of  the  weather,  which  looked 
threatening ;  this  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  walk, 
the  only  amusement  afforded  in  this  dreadfully  dull  journey. 
Regular  watch  is  kept  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  in  going  their 
rounds  some  of  the  watchmen  strike  an  oblong  piece  of 
wood  hollowed  with  a  round  stick,  and  otheria  a  small  gong 
or  loo:  the  sound  of  both  is  most  melancholy,  the  former 
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much  louder  than  the  appearance  of  the  implement  would 
seem  to.  indicate.    There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  during 
the  night,  and  the  cUmate  had  undergone  a  complete  change 
by  daylight ;  it  felt  like  the  close  of  autumn  in  England ; 
the  height  of  the  thermometer  was  fifty-nine  degrees  at 
sunrise,  and  at  four  o'clock  it  had  not  risen  to  more  than 
sixty-seven.    We  did  not  quit  our  anchorage  till  eleven, 
and  as  the  whole  of  this  delay  cannot  be  attributed  to 
weather,  we  have  begun  to  form  various  conjectures ;  all 
our  wishes  are  against  a  return  to  Pekin,  from  which  our 
determined  resistance  to  the  ceremony  would  prevent  any 
public  advantage,  or  probably  individual  enjoyment,  being 
derived ;  the  slowness  of  our  progress  may,  however,  arise 
from  the  arrangements  making  at  Tien-sing  for  the  future 
transportation  of  the  more  bulky  articles.    It  is  proposed 
to  send  them  by  sea*  '  • 

I  visited  a  small  miao  or  temple,  dedicated,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, to  the  God  of  Fire ;  his  igneous  godship  was  a  short 
figure  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  serpentine  ring  in  the  other;  two  dwarf-like 
figures  stood  near  him^  each  with  rings :  there  were  three 
other  figures,  less  perfect,  on  the  side  of  the  building.  This 
miao  was  under  repair,  and  the  workmen  were  cooking  their 
victuals  in  the  very  sanctum.  Religion  seems  to  sit  very 
easily  on  the  Chinese.  In  their  feelings  on  this  head  they 
resemble  the  ancient  Pagans;  the  worship  of  the  gods 
forms  part  of  their  civil  institutions  and  daily  habits,  but 
never  deeply  influences  their  psii^sions.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  attribute  the  late  edicts  against  Christians  to  religious 
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persecution ;  they  arose  from  an  alleged  connexion  with  the 
malcontents,  not,  I  understand,  without  foundation. 

I  had  a  visit  from  Chang,  partly  to  apologize  for  the  de* 
ficiency  of  provisions  complained  of  some  days  ago :  he 
requested  that  in  future  none  should  be  purchased,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  supply  being  inadequate,  application  should 
be  addressed  to  him,  that  he  might  make  the  required  dis- 
bursement, which  he  was  authorized  to  do,  on  account  of 
Kwang,  who  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  embassy.  He  took  occasion  to  inform  me  of 
his  being  superior  in  permanent  rank  to  the  imperial  com* 
missioner,  and  described  himself  as  having  a  large  extent  of 
country  under  his  jurisdiction.  Common  rumour  among 
the  Chinese  says,  that  the  Emperor  has  been  much  in«* 
censed  with  those  who  concealed  from  him  the  circumstance 
of  the  Embassador's  having  travelled  all  night,  and  being 
thereby  too  much  fatigued  to  attend  him  immediately. 
About  four  o'clock  we  passed  Tsay-tsung,  where  we  halted 
on  our  way  upwards,  while  Soo  and  Kwang  made  their  re- 
ference to  Pekin.  We  are  to  reach  Tien-sing  to-morrow ; 
our  stay  there  will  be  probably  two  days, 

6th  of  September, — ^The  weather  is  something  warmer 
than  yesterday ;  thermometer  in  the  morning  sixty-five  de- 
grees. About  nine  we  passed  a  building  said  to  be  a  Ma- 
homedan  mosque ;  there  are  several  of  this  religion  in  the 
province :  they  are  not  regarded  with  any  jealousy,  and  are, 
I  fancy,  eligible  to  all  offices.  They  eat  beef,  from  which 
Chinese  in  general  abstain,  considering  it  cruel  to  slay  so 
Useful  an  animal  for  food.    Buildings  with  handsome  roofs, 
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and  the  increasing  throng  of  population,  mark  our  approach 
to  Tien-sing.  A  long  Jine  of  soldiers  with  flags  near  some 
py-loos  were  drawn  out  to  do  honour  to  Ching-ta-jin  the 
Ngan-chatzse — for  alas !  we  are  now  shorn  of  our  beams,  and 
dare  not  take  these  mihtary  honours  to  ourselves.  The 
soldiers  knelt  as  the  boats  passed.  Chinese  gunners  would 
seem  much  afraid  of  their  own  deeds :  they  immediately 
retreat  upon  applying  the  match,  squatting  down  at  a 
short  distance  with  their  backs  turned ;  the  iron  tube  is 
always  placed  upright,  so  that  every  possibility  of  danger 
from  the  wadding  is  guarded  against. 

The  timber  trees  for  general  use  in  house  and  boat  build- 
ing are  cut  into  spars  of  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  as 
it  is  said,  for  the  convenience  of  transportation.  I  had  for- 
gotten to  mention  that  we  anchored  last  night  near  a  large 
village  where  there  was  a  temporary  building  with  a  stage 
carried  out  into  the  water,  lights,  and  other  preparations 
indicating  a  public  meeting :  under  other  circumstances  we 
might  have  flattered  ourselves  that  solne  good  awaited  us; 
all  was,  however,  intended  for  the  accompanying  Man- 
darins, who  had  a.  long  conference  on  shore. 

We  may  infer  that  the  mutual  suspicion  of  the  Mandarins 
is  considerable,  from  the  Nganrchatzse  not  venturing  to  ac- 
cept a  small  present  offered  to  him  by  Lord  Amherst,  lest  it 
should  come  to  Kwang^s  knowledge,  and  through  him  to  the 
Emperor,  who  is  most  severe  against  the  semblance  of  bri- 
bery in  public  oflicers.  His  worship  has,  however,  hinted, 
that  on  leaving  us  he  may  probably  overcome  his  fears. 

We  reached  Tien-sing  soon  after  twelve,  and  we  anchored 
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exactly  in  the  same  spot  as  before ;  the  crowd  of  spectators 
is  equally  great,  and  their  heads  as  closely  packed.  Men 
wearing  conical  caps*  have  been  most  active  in  keeping  a 
space  clear  near  the  boats ;  they  are  not,  Hke  the  soldiers, 
satisfied  with  striking  the  ground,  but  apply  their  long 
whips  most  lustily  to  the  shoulders  of  the  gaping  multitude. 
At  night  we  observed  a  ceremony  said  to  be  in  honour  of 
the  full  moon ;  a4)oat  moved  along  the  shore,  and  dropped, 
at  certain  intervals,  small  paper  lanterns  of  various  colours, 
which  were  suffered  to  fall  down  the  stream;  the  light  re- 
flected through  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  lanterns  had  a 
very  pretty  effect,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  vividness 
of  the  crimson  dye  of  this  paper  (also  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  fruit-baskets)  which  surpasses,  I  think,  any  that  I 
have  before  seen.  Another  illumination,  and  the  horrid  din 
of  instrumental  music,  led  us  to  conjecture  that  a  marriage 
or  a  funeral  (for  the  noise  is  said  to  be  the  same)  is  carrying 
on  in  the  vicinity.  I  can  only  regret  that  our  situation 
precludes  all  hope  of  seeing  any  of  these  domestic  ce- 
remonies. 

I  find  that  some  of  my  companions  are  much  struck  with 
the  wretched  appearance  of  the  lower  orders,  and  thereby 
disposed  to  accuse  former  travellers  of  exaggeration.  Com- 
pared with  other  countries  of  Asia,  I  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, say  that  China  presents  an  aspect  of  great  prosperity ; 

*  These,  I  afterwards  learnt,  ware  the  public  executioners,  and  that  the  shape 
of  their  caps  was  one  of  ancient  form,  which  the  Chinese,  at  the  Tartar  con- 
quest,  were  most  anxious  to  retain.  The  sanctity  of  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors 
was  another  and  more  reasonable  object  oftheir  anxiety. 
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the  season  has  as  yet  required  little  clothing,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  our  boatmen  have  not  seemed  to 
want  suitable  apparel.  I  am  disposed  to  give  great  credit 
both  to  the  older  and  more  modern  writers  for  accuracy  of 
description  in  every  thing  that  strikes  the  eye.  The  mis* 
sionarie$  in  general  extol  the  moral  character  of  the  people 
and  the  political  resources  of  the  empire :  of  the  latter,  the}' 
were  probably  Uttle  qualified  to  form  an  of^inion ;  and  of  the 
former,  kind  personal  treatment  wiU  lead  men  to  take  very 
different  views.  Like  other  Asiatics,  the  Chinese  are  af- 
j^ectionate  in  the  treatment  of  their  children,  and  their  civil 
institutions  enforce  reciprocity  of  good  conduct.  A  son  in 
China  is  never  of  age:  the  act  of  begetting  inflicts  servitude 
until  the  death  of  the  parent  emancipates  him.  To  judge 
from  a  trivial  circumstance  that  came  out  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  Chang,  ladies  have  their  full  share  of  in-» 
fluence  in  Chinese  families ;  for  on  inquiring  from  Chang 
whether  his  son,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  was  still  with  him,  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  saying,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  send  him  back  to  his  mother,  who  could  not  endure 
being  separated  from  him. 

7th  of  September. — ^The  design  of  sending  the  presents 
by  sea  appears  to  be  given  up,  and  none  of  the  boats  will 
be  changed  till  we  reach  Shan-tung ;  our  delay  here  arises 
from  Kwang  having  to  ddiver  over  charge  of  his  office  in 
the  salt  department  to  his  successor.  Chang's  situation  of 
Tao-tai  must  be  of  some  importance,  as  the  number  of  visits 
from  subordinate  officers  compelled  him  last  night  to  take  re- 
fiige  in  his  boat.  He  is  superior  to  a  governor  of  city  or  7oo. 
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I  had  a  short  walk  through  the  quarter  of  the  town  nearert 
to  us>  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  across  the  water^  the 
soldiers  ordering  one  of  the  boats  forming  the  bridge  to 
slip  as  we  approached.  The  druggists^  shops  were  well 
furnished  j  too  extensively,  I  should  suppose,  from  the  low 
state  of  medical  knowledge  in  China,  for  the  health  of  their 
patients.  Butchers'  shops  were  remarkably  clean,  and  the 
meat  looked  so  good,  that  I  suspect  our  suppUes  must  be 
of  a  very  inferior  quaUty  to  what  might  be  procured.  Ex- 
terior appearance  is  so  exclusively  the  object  of  attention, 
that  the  axes  carried  before  police  officers  are  merely  painted 
wood :  indeed,  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  magistracy  re* 
semble  gingerbread  ornaments,  or  masquerade  decoration. 
The  streets  of  Tien-sing  are  narrow,  and  the  dead-walls  of 
all  the  dwelling-houses  facing  the  street  give  them  a  most 
gloomy  appearance;  in  wet  weather  they  become  a  perfect 
slough.  Our  olfactory  nerves  will  have  been  so  saturated 
with  stench,  that  the  absence  of  smell  will  probably  over- 
power us  when  restored  to  a  pure  atmosphere:  there  literally 
prevails  a  compound  of  villanous  stenches,  and  this  con-* 
stitutes  one  of  the  principal  inconveniences  of  the  crowd 
that  gather  round  us. 

A  second  walk  through  the  suburb  did  not  afford  much 
additional  amusement  or  observation :  a  funeral  passed  us, 
accompanied  by  mourners,  male  and  female,  whose  grief 
was  so  violent  and  regularly  timed,  that  I  concluded  them 
to  be  hired ;  the  women  were  in  chairs  covered  with  white 
cloth,  the  mourning  colour  in  China;  the  caps  on  the 
heads  of  the  mourners  were  shaped  Uke  the  working  caps  of 
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mechanics  in  England:  I  was  disappointed  in  the  cofBn 
itself,  which  was  quite  plain ;  the  frame  that  supported  it 
was  gilt,  and  made  of  immense  beams  of  timber;  some 
figures  of  wonjen,  nearly  as  large  as  life,  and  full  drest,  were 
carried  in  the  front ;  on  the  outside  of  the  bier  I  remarked 
a  gilt  head-piece  of  wood,  probably  indicating  the  pro- 
fession of  the  deceased. 

In  a  cabinet-roaker^s  shop  we  saw  some  handsome  chairs 
of  carved  wood,  decorated  with  peacocks ;  the  plumage  was 
real,  and  only  the  bodies  artificial ;  the  legs  hung  down  from 
the  top^  not  unlike  fowls  in  a  poulterer's  4shop.  I  could  not 
succeed  in* purchasing  a  large  glass-case,  filled  with  gilt  toys, 
representing  Chinese  ladies  and  gentlemen,  boats,  bridges, 
and  all  the  features  of  the  country  residence  of  a  man  of  rank* 

The  occupations  of  mealman  and  miller  seemed  joined 
here,  as  we  observed  all  kinds  of  grain  grinding  in  a  mill 
turned  by  an  ass,  in  the  shops  where  the  original  article  wask 
sold:  the  upper  millstone  is  large  and  cylindrical,  and  to 
its  extreme  ends  ropes  are  fastened,  by  which  the  ass  draws; 
the  flour  thus  ground  was  coarse.  We  shall  in  future,  in 
making  purchases,  be  particularly  on  our  guard  against  the 
soldiers  who  acconipany  us ;  they  always  encouraged,  and  in 
some  instances  suggested,  the  impositions  of  the  shopkeepers, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  larger  booty  to  share.  A  Chinese 
dwelling-house  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  shut  towards  the 
street  by  the  outward  wall;  and  even  when  the  gate  is 
opened,  a  skreen  of  masonry  fronting  the  entrance,  aiid 
considerably  exceeding  it  in  width,  intercepts  the  view: 
these  houses  are  divided  into  courts,  each  forming  a  range 
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of  apartments ;  a  large  hall,  and  small  rooms  leading  from 
it,  is  the  most  usual  distribution.  Great  variety  of  articles 
were  sold  in  every  shop,  and,  except  the  druggists,  I  obr 
served  few  shops  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  one  conunodity 
only.  A  black  mass,  looking  like  caviare,  proved  to  be  soy 
mixed  with  salt,  with  something  to  give  the  mixture  con- 
sistency. In  examining  the  tools  of  the  mechanics,  and  the 
interiors  of  the  shops,  I  was  struck  with  the  extreme  cor- 
rectness of  all  the  accounts  I  have  read  of  China.  Scientific 
researches  may  be  scanty,  but  every  thing  that  meets  the 
eye  of  the  mere  traveller  in  China  has  been  described  with 
the  utmost  accuracy. 

8  th  of  September. — Our  keepers  (for  we  are  literally  con- 
veyed through  the  country  with  as  little  volition  on  Our 
parts  as  wild  beasts)  moved  us  this  morning :  after  rounding 
the  bank  in  the  direction  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  we  entered 
the  Eu-ho  river,  the  boats  being  tracked  against  the  stream. 
The  suburbs  continued  for  two  miles,  and  the  shops  and 
buildings  here  had  a  much  better  appearance  than  on  the 
opposite  bank:  among  the  rest  were  several  small  Miaos 
or  temples*  In  the  crowd  of  spectators  I  observed  more 
women  than  on  any  former  occasion;  the  feet  of  several 
were  fine  speeimens  of  distortion :  as  far  as  the  instep  thej 
are  left  of  the  natural  size,  and  the  compression,  there  biings 
them  suddenly  to  a  point.  In  Chinese  crowds,  the  pipes 
held  over  the  heads  of  the  men.  have  a  very  peculiar  effect. 
After  an  interval  of  millet  fields,  we  passed  another  suburb 
or  village ;  there  was  a  raised  road  a  few  yards  from  the 
path,  worn  by.  the  trackers,  which  may  possibly  be  the 
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commencement  of  that  described  by  Sir  George  Staonton. 
A  small  pj-loo,  open  on  all  sides,  with  a  highly  decorated 
roof,  and  an  inscription  dedicating  it  to  the  river  Nan-yuen 
Ho,  (i.  e»  Southward  carrying  river),  stands  on  the  right 
bank,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  building  was 
^n  interesting  object,  as  fixing  the  name  o^  the  river,  and 
connecting  the  superstitions  of  the  Chinese  with  those  of 
India  and  of  ancient  Europe. 

While  at  dinner,  another  funeral  passed  along  the  bank ; 
the  biei*  the  same  as  that  at  Tien-sing :  among  the  figures 
ii^arried  before  it  were  those  of  a  tiger,  marking  the  military 
profession  of  the  deceased,  an  armed  man  on  horseback, 
and  a  ktdy  mounted  on  an  ostrich.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mourners,  so  loud  in  their  grief,  are  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  person,  who  are  expected  to  attend  the  funeral: 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  river  I  saw  some  curious  brick 
buildings,  shaped  liked  a  vase^  narrowing  at  the  base  and 
top,  of  the  height  of  a  village  church  steeple,  said  to  be  the 
tombs  of  distinguished  Hoshungs,  or  priests  of  the  god  Fo ; 
the  brick-work  near  the  top  was  very  ornamental.  We 
soon  after  passed  a  modern  pagoda  or  paon-ta,  with  small 
projections  or  stories:  these  modern  structures  are  very 
inferior  to  the  more  ancient  towers,  now  very  rare  in  the 
country,  from  their  being  suflfered  to  moulder  away.  A 
watch-tower,  in  ruins,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  examine  its 
structure :  the  brick-work  was  about  four  feet  in  thickness, 
with  an  opening  in  the  interior  sufiScient  for  a  staircase, 
leading  to  the  platform ;  on  the  top  there  were  embrasures, 
but  the  parapet  wall  was  not  of  thickness  to  admit  of  cannoi;! 
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being  mounted^  the  form  is  a  square.  The  banks  of  the 
rtver  are  in  most  places  cultivated  with  vegetables,  and  the 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  particular  neatness ;  the  stalks  of 
the  kao-leang,  employed  to  form  a  treillage  for  supporting 
a  species  of  French  bean,  give  to  the  humblest  spots  of  the 
kitchen  garden  an  elegant  appearance*  I  fancied  that  the 
grounds  of  individuals,  or  of  villages,  were  separated  by 
the  groves  of  willows  and  poplars  that  occurred  at  regular 
intervals. 

We  continued  our  journey  after  sunset,  and  when  the 
moon  rose  in  her  full  silvery  brightness,  the  scene  was  highly 
beautiful ;  her  beams  tinged  the  darkness  of  the  groves  with 
light,  while  her  image  in  the  water  varied,  every  moment^ 
with  the  eddies  of  the  stream.  As  we  advanced,  the  long 
line  of  lanterns,  hung  at  the  mast-heads  of  the  boats, 
changed  its  direction  with  the  frequent  windings  of  the 
river;  the  red  lanterns,  from  the  judge's  boat,  closing  in 
the  line,  marked  the  limits  of  the  fleet :  all  around  was. 
tranquillity,  and  yet  the  objects  were  ever  changing ;  it  was 
a  scene  to  harmonize  the  most  disturbed  mind.  To  me  a 
fine  night  has  ever  been  an  object  of  the  highest  enjoyment : 
I  could  sometimes  fancy,  that  one  then  might  hold  converse 
with  natures  of  a  higher  order :  it  would  be  unnatural,  at 
such  an  hour,  to  allow  an  unworthy  thought  to  cross  the 
mind ;  all  without  is  pure  and  tranquil  brightness,  and  the 
best  feelings  of  man's  heart  rise  to  welcome  the  beauty  of 
the  universe.  We  passed  several  villages,  and  anchored  for 
the  night  at  the  town  of  Yang-leu-ching,  thirty-five  lees,  or 
twelve  miles,  from  Tien-sing ;  there  was  a  respectable  look* 
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ing  hocue  near  the  uichoragey  belonging  to  a  Mandarin ; 
thisy  probably,  is  the  ordinary  stage,  as  there  were  sever&l 
boats  at  anchor.  The  river  is  considerably  wider  here. 
.  9th  of  September. — In  the  course  of  a  walk  after  break*' 
hstyl  Tisited  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Eternal  Mother,  or 
principal  Chinese  female  divinity.  The  figure  of  the  goddess 
had  a  white  cloth  thrown  over  it,  and  a  crown  on  the  head ; 
in  her  hand  she  held  a  leaf:  there  were  two  attendant 
figures,  of  smaller  size,  in  the  same  shrine;  some  oth^r 
figures  were  placed  near  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  temple. 
If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  state  of  the  temples  we  have 
hitherto  seen,  we  should  conclude  that  religion  was  on  the 
decline  in  China,  as  all  these  buildings  are  going  to  ruin. 
Chang  l^as  received  information  to  be  relied  upon,  of  his 
appointment  to  be  judge  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  and 
I  suppose  the  presents  sent  this  day  to  the  Embassador  and 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  were  made  in  consequence : 
his  conduct  in  general  has  been  so  kind,  that  all  are  pleased 
with  his  elevation. 

The  reaping-hook  used  in  cutting  the  kao4eang  has  a 
very  long  handle  and  short  blade,  rather  resembling  a  scythe 
than  a  reaping-hook.  Irrigation  is  employed  to  the  garden 
cultivation  near  the  banks ;  a  simple  wheel  and  axle  is  used 
to  raise  the  water  from  the  well,  dug  a  few  yards  from  the 
river;  the  water  is  not  thrown  in  sheets  over  the  ground, 
but  poured  from  a  large  earthen  jar.  Some  men  were  em- 
ployedj  in  another  place,  flattening  rushes  with  a  heavy 
roller,  probably  to  be  used  in  the  embankment.  Towards 
evening  the  banks  on  both  sides,  covered  with  villages,  had 
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the  appearance  of  being  a  continued  town ;  they  belong  to 
the  district  or  arrondinement  of  Too*]ee-ya,  extending  for 
ten  lees^  with  little  interruption^  of  habitations.  We  anchored 
at  the  further  extremity*  Our  trackers,  whether  driven  to 
it  by  being  overworked,  or  underpaid,  were  here  very  in* 
subordinate,  and  the  disturbance  was  not  quelled  till  some 
of  them  were  punished  with  the  bamboo.  The  number  td 
each  of  the  larger  boats  is  from  twenty  to  twenty^ve,  t6 
the  second  class  twdve,  and  to  the  lesser  seven. 

10th  of  September. — ^The  country  much  the  same.  We 
breakfasted  near  Shing-^hi-heen,  a  considerable  town.  We 
passed,  during  the  day,  some  fields  cultivated  with  tobacco. 

A  military  Mandarin,  with  a  clear  blue  button,  observing 
Abbot  and  myself  walking  on  shore,  invited  us  on  board 
his  boat,  for  the  usual  purpose  of  looking  at  us.  Abbot, 
as  the  youngest,  was  the  principal  object  of  his  attention, 
and  he  amused  himself  by  dressing  him  in  Chinese  clothes  r 
he  seemed  to  live  in  great  familiarity  with  his  servants,  and 
put  my  hat  on  to  excite  their  merriment ;  I,  in  return,  took 
his  cap,  and  the  buflfooriery  was  complete.  There  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  away  from  his  kindness,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  cut  short  the  interview  by  an  abrupt  departure. 
We  bad,  I  believe,  seen  our  friend  before  at  Tong-chow. 

In  the  evening  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Commissioners 
visited  Chang,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  appointment : 
his  boat  was  extremely  well  arranged ;  in  the  first  apart- 
ment two  secretaries  were  employed  with  a  great  apparHl 
of  business :  some  trifling  articles  that  had  been  sent  to  him 
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by  the  Embassador  were  disposed  in  diiSerent  parts  of  the 
cabin.    Chang  himself  took  the  lowest  place,  and  received 
us  altogether  with  real  politeness :  a  preparation  of  pounded 
apricot  kernels,  tasting  something  like  emulsion,  was  handed 
round.    As  this  is  often  called  by  us  almond-milk,  it  led  to 
an  inquiry  respecting  the  milk-tea  which  was  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  audience.     This  milk-tea,  it 
appears,  is  simply  milk ;  chaya,  or  tea,  being  af&xed  to  the 
names  of  many  beverages  besides  that  made  from  the  tea 
plant.    The  milk  is  given  as  a  record  of  the  Tartar  origin 
of  the  reigning  family.    Another  instance  of  the  anxiety  to 
preserve  these  recollections  is,  that  the  Emperor,  oh  state 
occasions,  uses  a  knife  to  divide  his  meat,  instead  of  chop* 
sticks.    Though'  placed  on  the  throne  of  one  of  the  greatest 
empires  in  the  world,  and  surrounded  by  every  concomitant 
of  imperial  grieatness,  the  Mantchoo  conquerors  of  China 
still  profess  to  prize  the  simple  manners  of  their  ancestors 
higher  than  all  the  forms  and  grandeur  of  civilization  and 
luxury ;  and  wisely  too,  if  their  respect  or  estimation  went 
beyond  mere  profession;  but  they,  like  other  conquerors, 
have  lost,  after  victory,  the  habits  and  energy  of  character 
that  gained  it.     The  judgeship  of  Shan-tung  is  considered 
the  second  in  rank  in  the  empire.    Tong-quang*tang,  our 
anchorage,  is  ihentioned  in  the  account  of  the  last  embassy, 
and  will  be  remembered  by  me  from  the  horrid  vocal  and 
instrumental  noise  with  which  the  Chinese  soldiers  attend-^ 
ing  the  embassy  thought  proper  to  signify  their  satisfaction 
at  Chang's  appointment.     Our  rate  and  time  of  progress 
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has  increased,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  the  day's  journey ;  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty 
miles  may  be  near  it* 

11th  of  September. — Lord  Amherst  put  into  my  hands 
this  moming^at  breakfast  a  translation  made  and  just  de- 
livered to  him  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  a  document*  received  at 
Tong-chow  with  some  others  from  Chang,  containing  an 
official  description  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  the 
public  audience  of  the  Embassador.  The  extract  frt)m  the 
records  of  theLipoo,in  which  Lord  Macartney's  performance 
of  the  ko-tou  was  asserted,  accompanied  this  document; 
neither  were  attended  to  at  the  time,  the  one  being  merely 
an  incorrect  account  of  what  was  already  known,  and  the 
other  being  supposed  to  contain  a  description  of  entertain- 
ments which  were  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  likely 
to  take  place.  The  reception,  according  to  this  official 
paper,  was  to  have  taken  place  in  a  hall,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  the  Emperor  was  to  have  been  seated  on  an  elevated 
throne.  An  altar  to  the  moon  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  opposite  extremity.  The  Embassador  was  to  have  been 
brought  in  at  this  end  of  the  hall,  and  kneeling  near  the 
altar,  he  was  to  have  deUvered  the  Regent's  letter  to  a 
Mandarin  of  rank,  by  whom  it  was  to  have  been  carried  to 
another  named  Meen-Gan,  whose  place  was  on  the  level 
area  upon  which  the  throne  itself  rested :  this  last  Mandarin 
was  to  have  ascended  the  steps  and  presented  the  letter  to 
his  Majesty.  The  Embassador  was  then  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Mandarins  to  the  level  area,  where  kneeling, 

*  Vide  Appendix  Nos.  4  and  5. 
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he  wa9  to  ^ave  receivied  the  joo-yee  intended  for  the  Bcgi^t^y 
from  the  hands  of  Meen-Gan,  by  whom  some  qu^ticms 
were  to  have  been  put  to  him  in  the  Emperor's  imme :  he 
was  next  to  have  been  conducted  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall^  whwe,  facing  the  upper  part  (probably  t^e  throne)9  he 
was  to  have  performed  the  ko-tou  with  nine  prostrations ; 
afterwards  he  was  to  have  been  led  out  of  the  hall,  and 
having  prostrated  himself  once  behind  the  row  of  Mandarins, 
he  was  to  have  been  allowed  to  sit  down ;  he  was  further 
to  have  prostrated  himself  with  the  attendant  Princes  and 
Mandarins  when  the  Emperor  drank.  Two  other  prostra^ 
tions  were  to  have  be^n  made,  the  first  when  the  milk-tea 
wa3  presented  to  him,  and  the  other  when  he  had  finished 
drinking.  Erom  the  translation  we  may  conclude  that 
these  latter  prostrations  were  to  have  been  made  out  of  the 
Emperor's  sight,  and  at  all  events  not  to  his  person.  If 
this  dopument  contains  a  correct  description  of  th^  cere- 
monies which  the  Emperor  would  actually  require,  they 
certainly  go  far  beyond  what  was  in  contemplation  when 
the  question  of  the  ko-tou  was  considered.  Compliance 
with  the  ko-tou  was  supposed  to  include  merely  a  single 
performance  of  that  ceremony  in  the  actualpresence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  his  person :  the 
other  four  prostrations  were,  therefore,  an « addition  of  essen-* 
tially  a  different  character.  From  this  account  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  place  of  reception  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Embassador  to  have  had  a  direct  view  of 
the  presentation  of  the-  letter,  and  more  persons  were  ta 
have  been  interposed  between  him  and  the  Emperor  than 
even  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch  eiqbassy*     One  prostration 
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wto  to  have  been  performed  behind  a  row  of  persons,  con- 
sequently out  of  view  of  the  Emperor,  and  merely  upon 
sitting  down.'  Under  a  supposition  that  this  document  was 
final  upon  the  subject,  the  reception  of  this  embassy  would 
have  been  less  honourable  than  that  of  any  other  European 
embassy  whatever,  and  no  proper  disposition  to  conciliate 
would  have  gone  the  length  of  submitting  to  it.  I  must 
confess  that  could  I  bring  myself  to  admit,  and  many  will 
say  that  the  pertinacity  of  the  Chinese  upon  the  ko-tou 
Calls  for  the  admission,  that  the  paper  was  communicated  as 
the  Emperor's  final  determination,  I  should  deeply  regret 
that  it  was  not  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  deUvery.  Had  I 
then  seen  the  translation  which  I  this  day  read,  I  should 
have  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  to  h6 
adopted.  I  should  not  have  required  any  opinion  as  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  compUance  upon  the  interests  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Canton.  The  point  for  considera^ 
tion  would  have  been,  whether  any  advantage  could  have 
arisen  from  the  English  nation  making,  in  the  person  of  the 
Iknbassador,  a  less  respectable  appearance  at  the  court  of 
China  than  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  this  the 
most  obvious  and  ready  answer  is  in  the  negative ;  for  I  can 
scarcely  contemplate  any  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror which  would  have  justified  such  unlimited  submission. 
I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this  document,  although 
it  related  to  future  proceedings,  had  as  little  regard  to  what 
might  actually  take  place,  as  the  account  of  the  embassy 
published  in  the  Pekin  Gazette  would  probably  have  born^ 
to  the  fact.    The  ceremonial  here  iitated  was  such  as  the 
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Chinese  would  have  wished*,  but  not,  therefore,  what  they 
would  have  insisted  upon ;  nor  indeed  was  the  document 
Itself  represented  to  us  at  the  time,  as  requiring  our  con* 
sideration  with  a  view  to  any  other  ceremonies  but  that  of 
the  single  performance  of  the  ko-tou :  the  impression,  on* 
the  contrary,  conveyed  to  us  was,  that  the  document,  as 
containing  a  description  of  the  several  entertainments,  was 
communicated  for  the  purpose  of  producing  compUance 
upon  the  specific  point  at  issue.  Whatever  be.  the  value  of 
the  document,  as  it  was  not  noticed,  considered,  or  trans- 
lated at  the  time,  it  had  no  influence  upon  our  proceedings; 
and  when  resistance  to  the  ko-tou  was  recommended  and 
adopted,  no  part  of  the  additional  ceremonial,  more  ex- 
pressive of  inferiority  and  consequently  more  objectionable 
than  the  ko-tou  itself,  was  known,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  been  taken  into  account.  It  may  now  be  brought 
forward  to  diminish  the  regret  at  our  dismissal,  but  even  in 
this  respect  it  can  only  have  real  weight  with  those  who 
consider  it  as  an  irrevocable  arrangement  of  the  ceremonial. 
I  have  only  another  observation  to  make;   a  consent  to 

*  Some  of  the  drcumstanoes  mentioned  in  this  report  are,  we  leam  from  the 
accounts  of  the  Portuguese  and  Rusaan  embassies^  the  estaUiahed  usage  of  the 
oourt  The  Portuguese  Embassador  entered  by  the  western  door,  and  kndt 
when  speaking.  Both  Embassadors  delivered  their  credential  letters  mto  the 
Emperor's  hands,  the  Portuguese  by  agreement,  the  Russian  by  aoddent,  and 
contrary  to  previous  arrangement*  The  customs  of  China  direct  the  credential 
letter  to  be  placed  on  a  table;  and  accordingly,  Bell  says,  Ismailoff,  as  had  been 
previously  agreed,  laid  the  letter  on  a  table  placed  for  that  purpose,  when  th^ 
Emperor  having  beckoned  him  to  approach,  he  judiciously  availedhimself  of  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  the  letter  into  his  Majesty's  hands.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  lipoo  Tribunal  have  been  uniformly  inimical  to  foreigners. 
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comply  with  the  ko-tou  did  not  necessarily  involve  submis^ 
&i6n  to  the  other  ceremonies  described  in  the  document,  and 
resistance  upon  these  would  have  as  good  an  effect  as  upon 
the  ko-tou;  to  my  mind,  better,  for  they  would  have  been 
upon  stronger  grounds — ^the  impossibility  of  an  English  Em* 
bassador  submitting  to  a  reception  less  honourable  than  had 
been  given  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  passed  a  small  hexagonal  temple 
of  three  stories,  in  the  proportion  and  style  of  architecture 
the  handsomest  building  I, have  yet  seen.  The  projecting 
roofs  were  covered,  but  not  overloaded,  with  ornamental 
carved  work ;  the  top  was  shaped  l^^e  a  bishop^s  mitre ; 
a  group  of  fine  willows  near  it  varied  the  different  views  of 
the  building,  and  heightened  the  effect.  The  temple  was 
said  to  be  dedicated  to  Kwae-sing,  and  called  the  Devil 
Star's  Temple.  The  clumps  and  groves  of  willows  are  the 
only  beautifVil  features  of  the  scenery.  About  twelve  I 
observed  a  long  wall  apparently  enclosing  the  grounds  and 
residence  of  some  Mandarin.  1  regret  much  not  having  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  any  of  these  residences,  to 
judge  of  Chinese  taste  in  laying  out  their  grounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  respect  felt  by  this  nation 
for  the  dead  with  the  not  unfrequent  instances  of  corpses 
floating  down  the  stream,  affording  certainly  most  disagree- 
able spectacles.  The  light  quivering  aspen  is  occasionally 
added  to  the  more  abundant  foliage  of  the  willow.  I  have 
remarked  that  most  of  the  Chinese  matchlockmen  have  two 
cross  sticks,  of  abovt  twenty  inches  in  length,  attached  to 
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their  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  a  r^st ;  among  this  unwarlike 
nation,  celerity  in  the  use  of  arms  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
At  four  o^clock  we  arrived  at  Tsing*heen,  mentioned 
in  the  former  embassy.  This  is  a  walled  town»  the  best 
houses  and  shops  are  in  the  suburbs;  the  walls  and  the 
town  itself  are  falling  to  decay.  By  pushing  boldly  forward, 
some  of  the  party  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  gates, 
an  object  seldom  effected  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
respecting  the  inteiioir  of  their  towns.  A  Miao  in  the 
suburbs  contained  several  curious  idols>  which,  however^we 
were  able  to  examioe  but  imperfectly  from  ito  being  the 
dark  of  the  evening.  A  bystander  was  kind  enough  to 
light  one  of  the  smalji^pers,  which  gave  us  a  gUmpse  of  the 
principal  figures ;  amongst  these,  the  first  was  called  by  the 
apldiera  Chui\g«wang-*hai;  the  meaning  of  the  name,  or  th« 
Qature  of  the  d^ty  the  figure  represented,  I  have  not  been 
ab)e  to  lec^m.  He  wa3  seated  on  a  throne  with  another  meifi 
figure  placed  some  steips  below  him,  before  whom  was  a 
table  or  altar^  A  female  figure  in  a  mantle^  that  I  have  often 
before  remarked,  was  on  his  rights  hand .  The  malefigupes  with 
filU  beards^  The  principal  and  the  female  had  sometlving  in 
their  hands,  which,  from  being  of  the.  same  shape  and  colour, 
I  have  hitherto  considered  as  a  leaf.  Near  the  entrance^ 
on  each  side,  were  two  figures  of  men  in  armour  standing 
near  horses  ready  accoutred ;  the  muen  seemed  stone.  A  large 
censer,  of  a  compoiution  Uke  bell-metal,  was  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  inner  temple.  These  temples,  like  the  dwelling- 
houses,  are  divided  into  courts,  and  there  are  generally  idols 
in  each.    I  believe  that  the  Chinese  need  not  yield  to  any 
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nation  in  tke  number  T$f  their  geids^  or  in  their  r^  indiffer*^ 
ence  upon  I'eHgioud  subjects.  We  may  conjecture  that  the 
Miaos  on  the  banks  of  the  river  are  chiefly  dedicated  either 
to  the  great  God  of  Water  or  to  the  Dii  Mimres  of  rivers.  . 

It  would  not  seem  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  machuid 
we  observed  in  the  grain  jufiks  be  used  for  merely  husjking 
the  rice,  or  reducing  it  ta  floor.  It  consists  of  a  plank 
four  or  five  feet  long,  loaded  with  a  heavy  stone  at  one  end^ 
at  the  other  a  man  stands,  and  raising  the  plank  by  fais 
Weight,  the  opposite  end  ialls  upon  the  grain  placed  in  » 
trough ;  the  weight  of  the  stone  is  too  great  to  have  no  other 
effect  but  that  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  husk.  The 
distance  from  Tien-^sing  is  something  more  than  two  hucr^ 
dred  lees,  or  sixty  miles. 

12th  of  September.— ^We  breakfiated  at  Sfaing«»tchee,  A 
town  with  some  appearance  of  walls  round  it.  Having  left 
Tsing-^heen  some  hours  before  daylight^  my  intention  of 
again  visiting  the  Miao  was  tibereby  defeated.  The  plough 
I  have  observed  in  the  fields  are  very  rude  in  their  construct 
tion ;  the  share,  of  wood,  does  not  penetrate  to  any  depth 
in  the  soil,  which  indeed  appears  to  require  but  little  assi8t4 
ance  from  tlus  part  of  agricultural  labour.  Manures  ^are^ 
however,  generally  used  in  China,  and  heaps  are  ho-ey  as  in 
England,  collected  of  the  scrapings  of  the  road«    There  were 

** Great  cave  is  taken  by  the  CUaese  in  ooUecting  hunwn  excrevent.and 
that  of;eli|er  animals  for  this  purpose:  the  former  is  most  used  in  gardens,  and 
is  preserved,  together  with  urine,  in  large  jars  generally  sunk  in  the  ground. 
The  nuxture  is  sometimes  diluted  with  water.  The  hair  of  animals  is  also 
employed  for  manuring  rice. 
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8ome  small  orchards. interspersed  among  the  garden  cul- 
tivation.    Thermometer  eighty  degrees  at  three  o'clock. 

Sir  Greorge  Staunton  suggested  to  me,  in  conversation,  the 
best  explanation  of  the  document  mentioned  yesterday ;  he 
conceives  that  it  was  a  report  prepared  by  the  Lipoo,  which 
it  was  intended  to  bring  upon  the  records,  for  the  purpose 
of  handing  down  the  statement  of  the  reception  most  grati- 
fying to  Chinese  arrogance  and  usage.  This  seems  highly 
probable,  and  fixes  the  value  of  the  paper,  in  estimating  the 
propriety' of  the  course  pursued,  at  a  mttch  lower a*ate  than 
its  mere  contents  would  at  first  sight  establish.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  ceremony  were  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  music;  the  very  tunes  were  regulated,  and,  from  their 
names,  intended  to  convey  an  expression  of  tranquillity 
effected  through  subjugation*.  It  is  considered  not  impro- 
bable, by  those  most  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of 
China,  that  the  Emperor's  pertinacity  upon  ceremonial  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  an  opinion,  that  the  late  internal 
commotions  demand  a  more  strict  adherence  to  every  point 
connected  with  the  personality  of  the  Sovereign  than  would 
be  necessary  in  more  tranquil  times.  At  night  we  anchored 
at  Tsong-chow,  the  largest  town  since  Tien-sing.  It  is  a 
w:alled  city,. of  the  second  order,  and  extends  for.  some 
length  on  the  left  bank  of  the. river.  The  distance  from 
Tsing-heen  is  eighty  lees,  or  about  twenty-four  mUes. 

13th  of  September. — We  left  Tsong-chow  at  daylight, 
having  been  much  disturbed  by  noises  of  all  kinds  during 

♦  Vide  Appendix,  No.  5. 
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the  night  At  these  two  last  towns  there  have  been  several 
stages*  carried  into  the  river  for  the  convenience  of  landing 
from  the  boats.  At  Tsing-heen  the  Embassador's  boat 
having  been  brought  opposite  to  a  stage  with  decorated 
poles  near  it,  led  some  to  imagine  that  public  honours 
to  the  embassy  were  about  to  be  renewed ;  the  delusion 
vanished  when  several  others  were  observed  along  the43ank. 
I  am  informed,  that  the  soldiers  drawn  up  occasionaUy  on 
the  bank  ^  belong  to  an  establishment  of  river  police-f* : 
some  to-day  had  yellow  facings  instead  of  red,  the  usual 
uniform.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  conceit  of  indi* 
viduals  in  all  countries  displays  itself  in  strutting:  the 
Chinese  are  perfect  masters  of  this  art,  of  which  we  had  a 
ridiculous  instance  two  nights  since  at  Tsing-heen,  in  a  Mah«* 
darin  with  a  yellow  button,  whom  we  had  seen  before  as  an 
attendant  to  the  principal  Mandarin ;  emboldened  either  by 
our  fallen  fortunes,  or  excited  by  full  dress,  he  strutted  by 
us  with  an  air  that  would  have  suited  our  visitors  at  Tong- 
chow,  known  to  our  party  as  the  lads  of  Moukden. 

There  are  spots^  occasionaUy  most  beautifully  wooded, 
with,  however,  little  variety  in  the  trees :  the  willow,  aspen, 
and  a  few  trees  resembling  ash,  are  all  that  have  been 
hitherto  noticed.     On  these  points  I  am  compelled  to  trust 


*  These  stages  are  called  Ma^tou. 

-^  In  ^e  cities  a  species  of  military  police  is  established,  under  an  oflScer  called 
the  Chou.  A  particular  tribunal  at  Pekin,  separate  from*  that  for  crimes  and 
ponishment,  has  the  general  superintendanoe  of  the  police  of  the  empire ;  a  very 
important  duty  in  a  country  like  China,  where  the  very  essence  of  government 
con»sts  in  a  rigid  attention  to  forms. 
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the  eyes  of  others ;  no  cockney  was  ever  more  ignorant  re- 
specting trees  than  I  am :  indeed  my  powers  of  observatkm 
of  visible  objects  in  general  are  very  Jimited,  partly  from 
shortness  of  sight,  but  principally  from  negligence.  About 
two  we  passed  a  floodgate  on  the  right  bank,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  any  sudden  increase  of  water 
in  the  river.  It  may  be  said  of  this  stream,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  mud  held  in  suspension  almost  equals  the  fluid ;  we 
sail  literally  through  hasty  pudding,  and  yet  the  trackers 
drink  the  water  without  any  purification.  We  observed  neat 
the  floodgate,  a  large  building  situated  in  an  inclosure,  with 
fme  woods,  which  some  said  belonged  to  the  Emperor,  and 
others  called  a  temple.  Several  o{  the  corn  junks  here  have 
four  masts ;  the  two  additional  are  a  small  fore  and  mizen. 
I  remarked  a  reaping-hook,  used  to  the  kao-leang,  longer 
and  less  curved  than  ours « 

We  reached  TchuanJio  while  at  dinner.  To  judge  from 
the  crowd  of  spectators  it  would  seem  a  considerable  place; 
curiosity,  however,  is  so  universal,  and  heads  are  packed  so 
Gk>se  in  a  Chinese  crowd,  that  this  would  not  always  be  a 
correct  mode  of  estimating  the  population.  The  town  ex- 
tends  nearly  one  mile  along  the  bank, 

14th  of  September.-^We  passed  this  morning  a  very  nu- 
merous fleet,  probably  one  hundred  sail,  of  large  com  junks. 
We  learn  from  the  inscriptions  on  these  vessels  that  they  are 
distributed  into  divisions  :  from  their  number,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  regular  supply  of  the  more  nutritive  grains  to 
the  northern  province,  their  superintendance  and  navigation 
must  be  one  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  empire. 
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llie  wofiien  not  imiiequentlj  are  employedin  steenog  the 
smaUer  boats,  and  I  have  been  muck  strack  with  their  active 
interfereoce  in  the  management  when  any  difficulty  occun. 
Their  hair  is  differently  dressed  in  this  port  of  the  province ; 
it  is  gathered  less  formally  into  a  knot  upon  the  top. 
Chinese  women  hold  themselves  remarkably  upright,  and  I 
have  scarcely  yet  seen  even  the  oldest  with  a  stoop.  Cramp* 
ing  the  feet  seems  general,  at  least  I  hare  obser^d  no  ex^ 
oeption ;  perhaps  the  smalfaiess  of  the  base  on  which  they 
stand  IS  the  cause  of  their  uprightness. 

There  was  a  very  large  temple  in  raina  on  the  left  bank; 
&e  front  had  nearly  fallen  down,  and  the  gpda  wereexposed 
to  all  the  pitiless  peking  of  the  storm.  I  do  not  £uicy  that 
the  trade  of  a  local  deity  can  hearespectafaleoeeiipation  joat 
now  in  China*    This  Miao  was  dedicated  to  Loakka-shnrng. 

I  had  a  visit  from  Chang,  to  take  leave,  as  he  had  ie*> 
ceived  a  summons  to*  atteikd  the  Emyeror  Bt  Gefaol  without 
delay.  Yin  is  also  soooi  to  leave  us,  and  then  the  supenn« 
tendance  o£  our  suppbea  will  pasa  into  the  hands  c^  the 
district  officers.  Chang  called  Moukdem*,  Moutn;  hut  the 
latter  may  be  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  name.  The 
£mperar  goes  them  to  huat;  Chang  expressed  some  aJaum 
lest  he  should  be  called  upon  to  attend  the  impeidalchasse. 
He  informed  Sir  George  Staunton,,  that  he  had  seen  the 
Pekin  Gazette,  announcing  Ho's  dismissal  fimai  his  offices, 
wshich  was  distinctly  stated  to  be  in  consequence  of  his 
having  concealed  from  the  Emperor  the-  &ct  of  I^Bmbasr 

^  The  ChinaBe  name  of  Moukdm  is  Cbin-^apg. 
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sador  having  travelled,  all  night,  and  having  made  a  false 
statem^DLt  respecting  the  sickness  of  Lord  Amherst.   Chang 
promised  to  shew  the  Gazette  itself  to  Sir  George.    He  also 
said,  that  the  Emporor,  when  informed  of  Lord  Amherst's 
indisposition,  desired  that  the  two  Coi&missioners  should  be 
sent  to  him.    If  this  be  the  fact,  it  was  wholly  suppressed 
by  Ho.    J  am  not  aware  that  any  good  could  have  arisen 
from  Sir  George  and  myself  having  obeyed  the  summons ; 
we  might  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  the  ko-tou,  and 
as  compliance  or  resistance  would  have'  been  equally  embar* 
rassing,  we  have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  Ho  for  the  sup- 
pression.   The  general  tenor  of  both  Chang  and  Yin's 
observations  upon  our  sudden  dismissal  is  certainly  to  re- 
move the  feelings  of  resentment  that  it  was'  calculated  to 
produce,  and  to  throw  the  blame  from'  the  Emperor  upon 
the  Koong-yay.     From  Chang's  account^  the  statement  of 
some  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  who  among  the  rest  came  to 
examine  us,  impressed  the  Emperor  with  a  disbelief  of  the 
alleged  illness  of  the  Embassador,  and  led  to  his  Majesty's 
anger,  and  orders  for  our  immediate  departure. 

The  laws  of  China  forbid  eunuchs  being  employed  by  any 
subject;  those  in  the  imperial  palace  have  considerable  in- 
fluence, and  Mandarins  of  the  first  rank  find  it  useful  to 
court  their  favour.  They  are  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank 
than  a  gold  button,  and  not  frequently  to  that.  It  is  said ' 
not  .to  be  unusual  for  parents  among  the  lower  orders,  from 
poverty,  to  castrate  their  children,  as  a  qualification  for  em- 
ployment in  the  palace. 

At  dinner  we  were  at  Pu-hien,  belonging  to  Nan-pee- 
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kien.  The  houses  were  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
population  seemed  fully  equal  if  not  to  exceed  that  of  Tien- 
sing.  Our  day's  journey  has  been  eighty  lees.  Thermometer 
eighty-three. »  The  proportion  of  women  among  the  crowd 
increases.  Throwing  dust  upon  the  mob  is  frequently  prac- 
tised by  the  Chinese  soldiers  to  disperse  them.  The  multi- 
tude seemed  less  orderly  and  obedient  than  elsewhere.  In 
saluting  we  remark  that  the  soldiers  kneel  down,  exhibiting 
no  bad  criterion  of  the  tameness  and  unwarlike  character  of 
this  natioQ. 

:  15th  of  September.  —  We  reached  Tung-quan*hien  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  chief  town  of  the  district  was  on  the 
right  bank :  we  probably  only  saw  the  suburb,  in  which 
was  a  large  temple.  I  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  a  figure 
of  a  stork  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  smaller  temples :  on  the 
extremities  of  the  roofs  were  some  ornaments,  shaped  like 
tridents.  A  plough  was  here  in  use,  of  a  much  better  con- 
struction than  that  before  noticed;  the  share  was  of  iron, 
broad,  and  shaped  like  a  shovel ;  there  was  a  handle  placed 
Dearly  over  the  share:  the  cattle,  an. ox  aqd  an  ass,  we/e. 
harnessed  abreast,  nearly  a«  in  England.  The  furrows  were 
particularly  wide  and  deep.  More  variety  in  the  species  of 
trees  has  been  obseryed  to-day. 

'  Chang  performed  his  promise  of  sending  a  copy  of  the 
Gazette  to  Sir  George  Staimton,  by  whom  it  was  translated  *. 
The  paragraph  respecting  the  embassy  began  by  censuring 
Soo  and  Kwang,  for  bringing  the  Embassador  beyond  Tien- 
aing  without  his  having  complied  with  the  required  cere- 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  6. 
G  0 
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iiionies.    Ho  and  Moo  were  also  blamed,  for  allowing- him 
to  proceed  from  Tong-chow  without  his  having  practi^eel 
the  ceremony ;   and   for  sending  confused  reports.     The 
Emperor  then  remarks  upon  the  occurrences  at  Yucn-min-^ 
yuen,  and  severely  reprehends  fio,  for  having  concealed  the 
truth  from  him ;  and  for  not  stating  the  fact  of  the  English 
Envoys  having  travelled  all  night,  arid  being  unprovided 
with  their  dresses  of  ceremony.    Had  this  been  communi- 
cated, the  Emperor  asserts,  "  that  he  would  not^have  in- 
sisted upon  their  attendance  till  the  next  day;  thus  the 
ceremony  would  have  been  complete,  and  a  return  made 
corresponding  to  the  feelings  that  had  brought  them  from 
a  distance  of  ten  thousand  lees  to  his  court/'     Ho  is  said  to 
have  lost  his  senses,  and  the  officers  of  government  are 
blamed  for  not  having  set  him  right ;  or,  if  he  had  proved* 
obstinate  in  error,  for  not  communicating  the  truth  to  the 
Emperor.    His  Majesty  also  mentions,  that  .all  the  great 
officers  of  state  were  waiting  in  the  anti-chambeir  to  assist 
at  the  iaudience.    Tlie  account  concludes  with  some  general 
refiectionB  upon  the  evils  attending  such  concealment  and 
neglect  of  duty  in  the  officers  of  government.    This  docu- 
ment i^  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  Emperor  thinks  it 
necessary  to  offer  some  explanation  to  his  people  (for  to 
them  only  is  it  addressed)  of  the  sudden  dismissal  of  the 
British  embassy.    His  Majesty's  object  is  evidently  to  throw 
the  blame  of  so  hasty  and  harsh  a  measure  upon  Ho,  with 
what  degree  of  injustice  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  we  may, 
however,  reasonably  hope,  that  the  spirit  which  produced 
this  explanation  is  contrary  to  the  adoption  of  any  proceedr 
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iQg  decidedly  hostile  to  our  interests  at  CaatoD»  in  conse- 
quence of  our  refusal  to  perform  the  ko-tou ;  and  that  the 
embassy,  therefore,  will  in  its  result,  at  least,  prove  innoxious. 
Id  short,  we  may  infer  from  the  regret  expressed  for  a  specific 
act  of  violence,  that  others  of  a  similar  character  will  not  be 
resorted  to.  It  is  still  to  be  remarked,  that  no  prospect 
whatever  of  the.  ceremony  being  dispensed  \vith  is  held  out, 
nor  does  such  dispensation  ever  seem  to  have  been  contem- 
plated ;  that,  must  continue,  therefore,  to  be  considered  the 
.  rock  upon  which  the  embassy  was  wrecked.  The  sudden 
gust  at  Yuen-min-yuen  may  hav^  hastened  our  sinking,  but , 
the  end  must  liave  been  the  same ;  and  perhaps  many  of 
our  crew. rejoice  that  it  occurred,  as  an  opportunity  was 
thereby  given  to  display  their  daring  energy  and  deter* 
mination.  For  my  part,  as  I  undertook  the  voyage  to  thes^ 
distant  seas  more  for  profit  than  reputation,  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  I  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  bringing  xny 
venture  into  the  market. 

Lord  Amherst  having  consented  to  Chang's  proposal  of 
meeting  Chingrt^-Jin,  the  judge  of  Pe-chee-lee,  his  Lord- 
ship and  ;myself  went  to  Chang's  boat  as  soon  as  it  an- 
chored for  the  night  at  Lien*hien.  We  were  prepared  fojr 
the  judge  s  loquacity,  and  he  certainly  did  not  disappoint 
our  expectations.  Little  tvas  said  by  Lord  Anpiherst,  Chingr 
ta-jin  seldom  making  a  pause  even  for  breath.  He  observed 
that  unfortunate  mistakes  had  occurred ;  that  the  business 
had  been  ill  managed ;  and  that  the  blame  rested  with  Ho : 
the  Emperor  was  too  reasonable,  and  much  too  graciously 
disposed  to  have  dismissed  the  Embassador  so  suddenly  had 
the  facts  been  truly  stated  to  him.     He  allowed  that  there 
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was  much  improper- hurry  throughout.  Ching-ta-jin  main- 
stained  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ko-tou  being  performed; 
there  were,  he  said,  reasons  that  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Emperor  to  dispense  with  it.  Jlis  Imperial  Majesty,  he 
said,  was  not  greater,  nor  we  lower,  by  the  perforndance ; 
that  the  ko-tou  did  not  constitute  us  tributaries ;  and  that 
.there  was  a  material  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Envoys 
from  tributary  states,  particularly  in  the  point  of  sitting 
upon  cushions*.  Of  seven  presidents  of  tribunals,  three 
had  been  removed  from  their  situations,  in  consequence  of 
their  misconduct  on  this  occasion.  The  judge  assured  us, 
'^at  we  might,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred, 
remain  confident  of  the  Emperor^s  gracious  protection ; 
"and  need  feel  no  uneasiness  respecting  our  treatment  during 
the  continuance  of  our  journey.  He  frequently  reminded 
us  that  these  observations  were  not  to  be  considered  official. 
Lord  Amherst  having  mentioned  the  precedent  of  the 
Russian  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  who  had  himself 
proposed  an  alternative  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which 
Lord  Amherst  had  suggested,  Ching-ta-jiij,  after  much  irre- 
levant discourse  respecting  the  Russian  empire,  said  that 
the  Chinese  account  was  very  different;  that  the  Emperor 
Kang-hi  had  directed  a  Mandarin  of  the  fifth  rank  to  pro- 
strate himself  before  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  that 
is,  the  God  of  the  Christians-f- ;  in  return  for  which  the 

*  ^  The  privilege  of  sitting  on  cushions  before  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  is 
only  possessed  by  the  Princes  and  highest  Mandarins.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
honour  of  the  Tabouret,  conferred  in  the  court  of  France. 

-f  This  statement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  superiority  possessed  by  the 
Emperor  over  some  of  the  Dii  Mmores. 
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Russian  Embassador  performed  the  ki>-tou.  In  no  part  of 
this  conversation  did- the  judge  admit  the  possibility  of  the 
xreremony  being  dispensed  with:. he  indeed  allowed  that 
the  Iknbassador's  reasoning  might  not  have  been  fairly 
stated  to  the  Emperor ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  obvious  necessity  of  compliance  had  not  been 
clearly  explained :  he  at  one  time  jocosely  said,  "  is  nothing 
to  be  done- to  get  you  to  Tartary?''  There  was  so  little 
seriousness  in  his  manner  that  the  observation  was  not  no- 
ticed :  he  took  occasion  to  display  his  knowledge  of  Europe, 
collected  from,  a  work  in  the  Chinese  language,  probably 
composed  by  some  missionary.  His  notions  of  France  and 
Italy  were  tolerably  correct,  not  so  those  respecting  Great 
Britain,  which  he  supposed  was  not  under  the  rule  of  one 
sovereign.  The  judge's  manner  was,  on  the  whole,  civil, 
but  the  result  of  the  interview  did  not  repay  the  discomfort 
of  bearing  with  his  loquacity  for  near  two  hours.  As  he  is 
to  quit  us  on  the  frontiers  of  Shan--tung,  he  took  his  leave 
of  Lord  Amherst.  The  presents  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  i)y  the  Embassador,  he  felt  himself,  under  present  cir-^ 
cumstances,  compelled  to  decline,  although  he  honestly 
confessed  that  they  would  have  been  most  acceptable.  An 
imperial  entertainment  he  informed  us  would,  according  to 
established  usage,  have  been  given  the  Embassador  on -his 
entering,  the  province  of  Shan-tung;  this,  however,  would 
now  be  dispensed  with. 

There  were  several  landing-places  with  decorated  pyloos 
prepared  along  the  bank  at  Lien-hien,  and  a  temporary 
hall  of  reception  prettily  illuminated  with  variegated  lan- 
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terns  was  erected  a  little  beyond  the  boats..  Some  of 
these  lanterns  had  a  constant  rotatory  motion,  and  from 
the  variety  and  brilliancy  Of  the  colows,  produced  a  very 
good  eflfect ;  comfortable  sentry-boxes  m^de  of  poles  and 
matting  were  placed  at  regular  distances,  also  decorated 
and  illuminated ;  the  whole  looked  more  like  a  scene  in  a 
pantomime  than  sober  reality  :  the  profivsion.  of  lights  give 
all  night  scenes  iii  China  a  characteristic  brilliancy  and 
gaiety  of  appearance. 

Ifith  of  September. — ^The  climate  in  the  morning  was  ex-^ 
treipely  agreeable,  influenced  by  a  strong  northerly  wind, 
and  we  succeeded  in  an  unmolested  walk  before  breakfast. 
At  twelve  our  attention  was  excited  by  the  figures  of  two 
horses  in  warlike  trappings,  executed  in  stone>  standing  in 
a  stubble  field.  We  landed  to  examine  them,  and. found  th9 
sculpture  of  the  horses  themselves  extremely  rude,  but  the 
saddles  and  housings  in  better  style;  the  material  seemed 
to  be  a  porphyritic  granite.  We  could  not  obtain  any  cor- 
rect accpunt  of  them  upon  the  spot ;  they  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  monument  of  some  person  buried  there;  I 
thi^  day  saw  the  pan-tze  inflicted  upon  one  of  the  boatmen^ 
and  was  surprised  at  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  punish- 
ment ;  the  strokes,  twenty-five  in  number,  were  inflicted  on 
the  back  part  of  the  thighs  with  a  half  bamboo,  six  feet 
long  and  two  inches  wide ;  so  little  force  was  used,  that  the 
suffering  did  not  certainly  exceed  that  of  a  tolerably  severe 
flogging  at  school.  The  culprit,  .according  to  the  established 
vsage,  returned  thanks  when  the  punishment  was  over  to 
the  Mandarin  by  prostration;  this  practice,  absurd  in  ap- 
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^arance,  and  unnatural  in  reality,  arises  from  th^  patri-^ 
archal  theory  of  the  government,  which  supposes  that 
judicial  punishments  are  the  corrections  of  paternal  af- 
fection, and  therefore  reluctantly  inflicted.  We  anchored' 
in  the  evening  at  Sang-yuen,  the  last  village  in  the  province 
of  Chelee. 

The  judge,  Ching-ta-jin,  expressed,  through  Chang,  his 
wish  to  see  Sir  George,  who  had  not  accompanied  Lord 
Amherst  the  preceding  evening ;  it  was  also  hinted,  that  he* 
had  some  observations  to  inake  of  importance,  which  had 
been  omitted  on  that  occasion.     Chang  was  very  anxious 
that  Sir  George  should  comply  with  his  request,  in  order 
that  the  favourable  report  which  he  himself  intended  to. 
make  to  the  Emperor  should  be  supported  by  the  judge, 
which  could  not  be  expected,  unless  his  Vanity  were  gra- 
tified by  an  appearance  of  deference.     It  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  Sir  George  should  meet  him  at  Chang's  boat*. 
Although  Ching-ta-jin's  language  was  respectful  throughout 
the  long  conversation  that  took  place,  the  matter  was  by, 
no  means  satisfactory,  and  with  a  prospect  of  further  of- 
ficial intercourse,  would  have  required  more  serious  con-^ 
tradiction.    The  Poo-ching-tze,  or  treasurer  of  Shan-tung,^ 
who  is  to  superintend  the  supplies  of  the  embassy,  having 
unexpectedly  arrived   soon  after  the  conversation  com- 
mencied,  the  judge  took  Sir  George  aside,  and  the  greater 
part  of  what  past  was  therefore  confined  to  themselves^ 
Ching-ta-jin  unreservedly  asserted  the  vital  importance  of 
the  trade  with  Chinia  to  England ;  its  indifference  to  China;: 
the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the  Emperor;  the  inferiority. 
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of  the  King. of  England,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Frendi^ 
in  arts  and  manufactures  to  our  nation  :  he  considered  tte. 
English. as  the  carriers  of  other  nations :  great  mistakes  be 
said  had  been  made  by  Ho,  and  the  business  hftd  altogether 
been  mismanaged ;  the  evil  might,  however,,  still  be  re-, 
medied  by  our  compliance  with  the  ceremony,  whidb  he 
described  as  indispensable.  Sir  George  haying  strongly 
stated  the  precedent  of  Lord  Macartney,  the  judge  as- 
serted that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  performance  of 
the  Ico-tou  by  that  nobleman.  In  vain  did  Sir  George,  at 
several  stages  of  the  conversation,  endeavour  to  introduce 
observations  directed  to  the  refutation  of  his  absurd  po- 
sitions as  they  arose,  his  loquacity  was  not  to  be  stopped, 
and  Sir  George  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with 
attacking  the  last,  whatever  might  be  its  importance. 
When  the  conference  was  breaking  up.  Sir  George,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  Ching-ta-jin  pretending  that  he  had^ 
given  him  reason  to- infer  that  our  determination  rejecting 
the  ko-tou  had  undergone  the  slightest  change,  stated  to 
both  him  and  Chang,  that  it  would  answer  no  good  purr 
pose  to  call  us  back  half-way  from  Canton,  or  from  Canton 
itself,  as  we  could  no.t  possibly  return  under  any  idea  of 
compliance  with  the  ceremony.  Sir  George  was  the  more- 
anxious  to  make  this  statement,  from  an  apprehension  that 
the  silence  which  he  had  observed  on  several  parts  of  the. 
judge's  harangue,  from  a  wish  not  to  offend  his  vanity  by 
contradiction,  and  thereby  defeat  the  object  of  the. visit, 
should  be  misconstrued  into  assent  or  concession.  Chang? 
treated  a  recall  from  Canton  as  utterly  improbable,  on  the 
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ground  of  expense.  Sir  George's  propositions  arising  out  of 
the  judge's  allusion  to  the  intended  report  to  the  Emperor, 
were  confined  to  an  extended  acceptance  of  the  presents, 
and  the  promulgation  of  a  ferourable  edict ;  these  were  not 
deemed  unattainable  by  the  judge. 

Soon  after  Sir  George's  return,  a  messenger  came  from 
Chang,  to  request  an  explanation  of  the  remark  respecting 
our  unwilUngness  to  return,  observing,  that  he  could  scarcely 
report  us  perfectly  respectful  while  we  refused  to  return,  if 
summoned  by  the  Emperor :  the  meaning  in  Chinese  of  the 
words  "  perfectly  respectful,"  being  well  understood  to 
imply  complete  submission.  Sir  George  lost  no  time  in  per^ 
fectly  undeceiving  Chang,  if  he  was  either  really  mistaken^ 
or  pretended  to  be  so :  he  thetefore  went  to  his  boat,  and 
repeated  his  statement,  that  our  sentiments  regarding  the 
ko-tou  were  unaltered,  but  that  we  were  ready  to  obey  the 
Emperor's  summons,  if  his  Majesty,  were  graciously  pleased 
to  receive  us  on  the  terms  proposed.  Chang  said  that  this 
explanation  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  that  he  had  never 
understood  Sir  George  to  have  expressed  any  change  ia 
our  opinion.  Chang's,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  the  only  report; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  from  it  expect  any  im- 
portant result.  Sir  George  was  much  pleased  with  the  Poo- 
ching-tze  of  Shan-tung,  who  expressed. his  desire  to  render 
our  journey  through  his  province  agreeable  and  convenient. 
Chang  mentioned  Kwang's  intention  of  renewing  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  embassy  to-morrow,  and  ear- 
nestly recommended  our  receiving  him  as  if  no  diiference 
in  his  conduct  had  been  observed.    I  find  that  a  note 
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written  al  Tong-chow  upon  the  subject  of  the  missing  bag- 
gage is  supposed  to  have  offended  him. 

17th  of  September.— This  has  been  a  halting  day,  and 
although  Sang-yuen  is  only  a  village,  and  cannot  therefore 
afford  much  for  observation,  the  time  did  not  hang  heavily. 
A  walk  through  the  street  along  the  river,  containing  some 
tolerable  shops,  and  a  visit  to  two  Miaos,  furnished  suf- 
ficient occupation :  the  principal  shops  were  furriers,  with 
goods  of  better  quality  than  at  Tong-chow:  I  observed 
some  pieces  of  cloth  with  the  East-India  Company's  mark. 
Dollars,  being  our  smallest  coin,  have  an  immediate  effect 
in  lowering  th%  exchange  against  the  copper  Tchen*  from 
eight  hundred,  which  may  be  considered  par,  to  five  hun* 
dred,  and  thus  raising  the  price  of  every  article :  the  shop- 
keepers readily  distinguish  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy 
from  the  guard  and  attendants,  and  are  proportionately 
exorbitant  in  their  demands.  The  figures  in  the  Miao 
were,  in  tolemble  preservation.  The  most  remarkable  w&re 
the  god  Fo  and  the  universal  Mother,  both  seated  on  the 
lotus.  There  was  one  representation  of  the  god  Fo  with 
eight  arms,  exactly  similar  to  the  idols  of  the  Hindoos. 
Several  colossal  figures  of  warriors  were  described  as  statues 
of  .distinguished  Mandarins ;  one  of  these  had  a  hammer  in 

*  The  coppar  Tchen  is  the  only  coin  in  actual  drculation,  the  precious 
ttietals  being  received  according  to  the  weight  and  fineness,  and  rather,  therefore, 
bang  articles  of  barter,  than  fonning  a  circulating  medium.  Dollars  have  only 
a  fixed  value  from  representing  a  certain  quantity  of  silver.  The  Tael^  or 
ounce  of  silver,  valued  at  six  shillings  and  dghtrpence  sterling,  is  an  imaginary 
coin,  in  which  public  and  private  accounts  are  kept  I  have  heard,  that  during 
flie  Ming  Dynasty  a  paper  circulation  was  in  existence. 
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his  hand,  which  would  justify  a  conjecture,  that  statues 
were  erected  to  the  inventors  of  useful  arts ; .  there  waa  a 
spherical  piece  of  wood,  open  at  one  end,  used  as  a  gong, 
on  the  altars.  In  the  largest  Miao,  the  most  remarkable 
object  I  observed  was  the  model  of  a  pagoda,  or  Paou-la, 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  of  thirteen  stories ;  each  story  was 
filled  with  small  gilt  figures^  not  ill  executed  in  wood.  The 
principal  figures  were  also  wooden,  but  imitating  bronze ; 
in  general  the  colossal  figures  are  baked  clay ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  coarseness  of  the  materials,  the  ornaments  of  the 
drapery  are  represented  with  great  fidelity  and  minute^- 
j^GSS.  One  of  these  temples  was  used  as  a  stable,  and  the 
other  as  a  farm-house. 

The  Caf6  des  Aveugles  is  not  confined  to  Paris ;  Sang- 
yuen  presented,  in  the  evening,  a  similar  place  of  resort, 
with  a  band  of  blind  musicians.  An  old  man,  who  appeared 
the  principial  performer,  played  on  the  most  complicated 
instrument  I  have  yet  seen  in  China;  it  consisted  of  a  box 
with  two  bridge,  over  which  some  strings  were  stretched, 
whilst  others  passed  underneath ;  there  were  two  circular 
apertures  about  the  middle  of  the  box,  the  length  two  feet 
by  one:  the  performer  played  upon  the  strings  with  two 
small  rods ;  it  seemed  to  me  the  simplest  form  of  the  harpsi- 
chord. We  all  agreed  that  the  performance  was  superior 
in  harmony  to  any  that  we  had  before  heard :  the  other 
instruments  were  a  guitar  and  fiddle. 

Kwang  paid  us  his  intended  visit :  we  were  all  satisfied 
with  his  manner.  His  conversation  with  Lord  Amherst  was 
altogether  upon  indifferent  subjects,  such  as  the  Emperor's 
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personal  appearance  and  pursuits :  he  described  him  as  noi^ 
very  tall,  but  stout  and  well  proportioned.  His  Majesty  is 
fond  of  hunting  and  shooting:  the  bow  is  the  weapon  in 
which  he  excels.  A  large  proportion  of  the  district  of  Che-^- 
lee  was,  he  said,  employed  in  pasturage  for  the  government 
horses*.  With  Sir  George  and  myself  the  discourse  related 
more  to  our  immediate  concerns:  we  learnt  that  we  were 
to  proceed  by  Nankin,  thereby  avoiding  two  troublesoine 
land  transports.  Sir  George  having  remarked  that  the  visit 
to  Yuen-min-yuen  had  given  us  a  distaste  to  land  journeys, 
Kwang  begged  him  not  to  allude  to  that  unfortunate  oc- 
currence; he  added)  that  he  had  originally  conducted  the 
negotiation  with  us,  and  had  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
points  under  discussion  to  an  amicable  arrangement ;  that 
he  had  been  superseded  by  Ho,  who  had  neglected  his  ad* 
vice,  and  by  hurrying  had  confused  every  thing.  Sir  George 
having  said,  in  reply,  that  recurring  to  the  past  was  useless ; 
the  object  now  was  to  place  affairs  for  the  future  upon  the 
best  footing,  and  that  it  might  perhaps  be^  effected  by  our 
mutual  exertions;  Kwang  assented  with  much  seriousness 
and  apparent  sincerity,  adding,  that  neither  parties  must  be 
supposied  in  fault :  he  apologized  for  his  absence,  saying, 
that  while  our  friends  Chang  and  Yin  were  with  us,  he  was 
convinced  that  nothing  was  wanted ;  but  that  now  we  had 
got  among  strangers,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  offer  his 

*  The  aooount  of  the  Missionaries  repreieat  the  Tartan  as  exceQent  horse- 
men,  and  that  the  arts  of  the  manege  are  various,  and  much  attended  to.  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  description ;  from  the  appearance  of 
the  horses  I  should  doubt  ih&t  being  equal  to  rajnd  mancBuvre.' 
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services.  Lord  Amberst  returned  Kwang's  visit  in  the  even« 
ing:  notwithstanding  his  subdued  tone  in  themorning,  his 
manners  were  certainly  not  improved,  as  he  continued  to 
take  the  principal  seat  in  his  own  boat.  The  tea*  served 
round  was  that  used  only  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  called 
yu-tien;  it  was  a  small-leafed,  highly*flavoured  green  tea. 
In  Lord  Amherst  and  Kwang*s  cups  there  was  a  thin,  per* 
forated  silver  plate  to  keep  the  leaves  down,  and  let  the  in- 
fusion pass  through;  the  cups  used  by  the  Mandarins  of  rank 
in  form  resemble  coffee-cups,  and  are. placed  io  a. wooden 
ormetal  saucer,  shaped  like  the  Chinese  boats.  Tartars^ 
Kwang  informed  us,  were  eligible  to  office  at  eighteen ;  thi& 
is  said  to  arise  from  the  wish  of  government  to  bring  them 
eady  into  employment:  there. are  four  different  racpsf*  of 
Tartars  in  China ;  he  himself  is  a  MonguU  or»  as  called  int 
China,  a  Mun<-koo.  .  . 

*  We  afterwards  learnt  that  this  tea  was  gpeciaUy  su^qplied  to  fwang  as  Chin- 
diie.  In  Du  Halde,  the  tea  appropriated  to  the  Emperor  is  called  Mao-tcha, 
Md  consists  of  the  young  leaves  of  the  plant 

.  -f  The  Man4choo9  and  Mun-koos  are  each  diyidcd into  eight  benneis;  then 
ta$  also  dgbt  banners  of  Tartarized  Chinese;  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
colours  of  their  standards — ^yellow,  white,  blue,  and  red,  variously  disposed; 
each  banner  is  subdivided,  the  lowest  division  being  of  one  hundred  horse.  The 
Mun-koos  have  been  long  worshippers  of  Fo;  the  Man-dioos,  on  the  oontraiy^ 
have  only  adopted  it  since  their  entrance  into  China,  and  they  still  consider  a 
pure  th^m  as  the  basis  of  their  morals  and  polity.  The  devotions  to  their 
ancestixs  are  common  to  the  Chinese  and  Tartars. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Eighteenth  of  September. — ^We  left  Sang-yuen  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Chang  and  Yin  having  both  quitted 
us,  no  Mandarins  are  appointed  to  supply  their  places,  the 
Poo-ching-tze  being  the  district  officer  succeeding  the  judge. 
The  Mandarins  of  the  three  principal  boats  leave  us  to-day, 
having  been  requested  to  accompany  us  so  far,  that  thdr 
^successors  might  become  acquainted  with  the  arrangement 
for  meeting  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  Kwang  has  somewhat 
uncivilly  refused  to  send  any  one  of  his  servants  to  act  as  a 
medium  of  communication  upon  any  little  points  of  difficulty 
that  might  arise.  Two  of  Chang's  attendants  were  before 
attached  for  this  purpose  to  the  Embassador's  boat;  one  of 
these  had  been  with  the  former  embassy.  Suitable  presents 
have  been  made  to  all  the  persons  of  this  description  now 
leaving  us. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  scarcity  of  wood  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  though  I  have  not  seen  any  that  can  be 
called  trees.  We  arrived  at  Te-tchoo  at  sunset,  distant  se- 
venty lees  from  Sang-yuen.  From  the  bank  to  the  walls  of 
the  town  the  space  is  occupied  by  streets,  in  which  were 
some  tolerable  shops.  I  walked  as  far  as  the  walls,  which  did 
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not  seem  as  high  as  those  of  the  towns  in  Che-Jee :  a  swamp, 
or  wet  ditch)  extended  some  distance  on  this  face.  Te4;choo 
is  remarkable  for  its  nmnufacture  of  summer  caps.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  salutes  were  fired  as  Lord  Amherst^s. 
boat  arrived,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  honours  have 
recommenced.  Several  Mandarins,  of  inferior  rank,  were 
certainly  in  waiting,  and  were  very  active  in  clearing  away 
the  crowd.  A  small  look-out  tower  is  added  to  the  larger 
quadrangular  watch-towers  in  this  province.  The  reaches 
of  the  river  approaching  Te-tchoo  are  rather  picturesque ; 
the  willows  dropping  their  branches  into  the  stream,  and 
the  abrupt  projections  of  the  baAks,  something  relieved  the 
ordinary  flatness  of  the  scene.  Our. band  attracted  much 
notice;  and  two  Mandarins,  who  were  among  the  crowd,, 
having  been  invited  into  the  Embassador's  boat,  had  the  grace 
to  put  on  their  robes  of-  ceremony  before  they  presented 
themselves,  a  degree  of  consideration  quite  imparalleled. 
^  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  tobacco  in  this  part  of 
China  is  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  the  leaves  being  unusually 
large;  in  quality  it  is  extremely  mild.  The  iron  tubes  from 
which  the  salutes  are  fired  are  not  more  than  eight  inches, 
in  length,  with  a  very  small  bore.  I  have  been  infomied 
that  the  cones  of  clay  or  masonry,  already  noticed,  at  the 
foot  of  the  watch-towersy  are  used  as  smoke  furnaces,  to 
communicate  signals  to  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

19th  of  September. — The  thermometer  was  fifty-^ight 
degrees  at  seven  o'clock ;  and  though  it  rises  considerably 
as  the  day  adj^ances,  the  chmate  is  throughout  temperate*. 
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A  large  aspen  tree,  remarkable  for  its  appearance  of  age, 
proved,  on  inquiry,  to  be  one  hundred  years  old,  an  age,  I. 
believe,  seldom  attained  by  trees,  of  this . species. »  Burial 
grounds,  with  groves  of  aspens,  have  become  frequent.  The. 
river  has  been  so  tortuous  in  its  windings,  that  the  boats 
occasionally  appeared  moving  in  parallel  hues,  and  at  other 
times  surround  the  spectator ;  at  night  these  varieties  give 
a  pleasing  effect  to  the  lanterns  of  the  different  vessels. 
About  ten  o'clock  we  passed  Sze-nu-sze,  remarkable  for  a 
temple  dedicated  to  four  ladies  of  singular  chastity*;  they 
did  not  answer  the  great  object  of  their  existence,  but  re* 
mained  virgins.  Strange,  that  the  perversion  of  nature 
should  have  obtained  .honour  in  so  many  different  countries* 
and  ages !  A  short  distance  from  t;his  temple  a  canal 
branches  off  to  the  left,  over  which  there  is  a  flat  bridge 
with  six  arches,  and  piers  of  good  masonry.  In  the  town  was 
a  large  turreted  gateway,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  peculiar 
to  the  province;  the  additional  watch-tower,  noticed  yester- 
day,, has,  it  is  said,  been  erected  since  the  late  commotions. 
Shan-rtung  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  rebellion. 
Khwo-hien,  signifying  sUppery  city,  the  town  that  made 
the. longest  and  most  desperate  resistance,  is  situated  in  it. 
Many  lives  were  lost  in  the  progress  of  the  revolt,  and  but 

•  *  Celibacy  is  enjoined  to  the  Hoshungs,  <wp  Priests  of  Fo,  known  better,  in 
Europeaa  writings,  as  Bonzes,  fix>m  the  Japanese  Bonzo,  a  Priest  This  ordi- 
nance, as  formerly,  among  the  Monks,  does  not  secure  chastity ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  often  leads  to  the  employment  of  violence  in  the  gratification  of  their  passions. 
The  Priestesses  also  take  vows  of  celibacy,  mih  even  less  attention  to  th^ 
obligation. 
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for  the  firmness  of  a  few  individuals  immediately  about  the 
person  of  the  Emperor,  the  present  dynasty  would  probably 
have  been  overturned.  In  a  country  like  China,  where  not 
only  the  more  important  measures  of  government,  but  the 
most  trifling  details  of  oflice,  depend  for  their  execution  upon 
the  supposed  irresistibility  of  the  imperial  power,  the  slights 
est  opposition  gives  a  shock  to  the  whole  political  machine, 
not  easily  or  quickly  remedied. 

Last  evening  we  observed  some  troops  on  the  opposite 
bank  with  peculiar  flags,  which  were  described  as  Man-tchoo 
Tartars.  There  did  not  seem  any  difierience  in  thfeir  arms, 
or  accoutrement,  but  instead  of  jackets  they  wore  long 
dresses.  We  anchored  opposite  Koo-ching-hien,  a  walled 
town,  with  regular  gateways  and  towers :  the  best  built  and 
nK)st  populous  part  is  without  the  walls,  on  .the  bank  of  the 
river. 

20th  of  September. — ^The  air  was  almost  cold  in  the 
morning,  and  the  thermometer  during  the  day  did  not  in 
the  boat  rise  higher  than  seventy-five  degrees ;  the  direct 
rays  are,  however,  still  powerfiil ;  and  I  am  disposed,  from 
the  increased  number  of  our  sick,  to  consider  the  climate 
unwholesome.  The  reaping-hook,  used  for' the  kao-leang, 
is  altogether  smalfer  than  I  had  conceived ;  the  handle  does 
not  exceed  two  feet,  and  the  blade  eight  inches,  placed 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  handle.  There  is  great  variety, 
in  the  progress  of  the  crops  within  a  short  distance;  for 
while  in  some  places  the  tobacco  is  scarcely,  in  flower,  in 
others  I  have  observed  it  hung  up  on  lines  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
It  is  so  mild  in  this  state,  that  it  scarcely  gives  the  flavour 
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of  tobacco  in  the  mouth.  We  anchored  for  dinner  at  Chen* 
ja-khor,  and  soon  after  passed  a  fine  alley  of  willows,  opposite 
to  which  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up,  and  a  salute 
fired  to  the  Embassador.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain 
to  whom  these  honours  are  addressed,  as  the  salute  is  some^- 
times  fired  when  the  boat  is  oppK)site,  and  at  other  times, 
while  it  is  at  some  distance.  The  soldiers,  upon  occasions 
where  the  honours  are  decided  in  their  object,  kneel  as  the 
boat  reaches  the  left  of  the  line,  utter  a  dismal  shout,  and 
the  band  of  music,  placed  on  the  right,  strikes  up  at  the 
same  moment.  Myriads  of  cracked  penny  trumpets  give 
the  best  idea  of  Chinese  military  music.  Our  anchorage 
to-night  is  said  to  be  thirty  lees  from  Chen-ja-khor.  Its 
]b^me,  I  believe,  is  Cha-ma-hien. 

21st  of  September. — ^The  country  has  been  most  unin* 
teresting.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  passed  Woo-chang-hien,  a 
small  walled  town.  The  parapet  of  the  wall  had  fisillen  down 
in  most  places ;  the  remaining  part  was  of  mud,  and  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  There  was  no  village  immediately  at 
our  anchorage;  the  usual  py-loos,  stages,  and  temporary 
stands  w'ere,  however,  placed  on  the  bank.  I  did  not  ex- 
actly ascertain  the  name  of  the  anchorage ;  it  sounded  like 
Tsing-keea-khoo. 

The  badges  of  some  of  the  soldiers5  drawn  up  to  salute, 
signify  "  robust  citizens,''  from  whence  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  are  a  body  of  militia,  more  particularly  belonging  to 
the  subdivisions  of  the  district.  The  troops  of  each  province 
in  China  are  levied  within  it,  the  government  assuming  as  a 
principle  that  men  will  defend  their  homes  with  more  deter- 
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mination  than  strangers* :  the  banners  of  the  Tartars  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  the  disposable  force  of  the  empire. 
Since  we  entered  Shan-tung,  mounted  soldiers  have  ac^ 
companied  the  trackers,  and  the  whole  arrangement  has 
improved ;  our  progress  has  consequently  been  more 
regular,  about  twenty*five  miles  a  day.  The  trackers  are 
seldom  less  than  sixteen  hours  employed,  during  which  time 
they  never  stop  for  meals  or  refreshment,  though  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  old  men  and  boys  amongst  them.  I  now 
understand  that  they  are  pressed  into  the -service,  and  an 
individual  when  once  summoned  must  attend  himself,  or 
find  a  substitute.  The  boats  in  which  Sir  George  and 
myself  are  accommodated  are  valued  at  eight  hundred  taels, 
or  two  hundred*  and  sixty*six  pounds :  they  are  built  in  the 
southern  provinces. 

22d  of  September. — ^We  arrived  at  eight  o'clock  at  Yoo- 
fang,  or  Yoo^fa-urh,  a  small  town,  defended  by  towers.  At 
twelve  o'clock  I  saw  the  pagoda  or  Paou-Ta  of  Lin*tsin-choo, 
at  the  distance  of  fifteen  lees.  At  the  nearest  angle  of  the 
bank  some  others  and  myself  landed,  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  entering  and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  building.  It  is 
of  an  octagonal  form,  of  nine  storiest  diminishing  to  the 
summit:  the  foundation,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
story,  are  of  stone,  a  porphyritic  granite ;  the  remainder  is 

^  These  provincial  troops  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  military  police,  and 
the  circumstance  of  thdr  being  levied  within  their  respective  provinces  aooounts 
for  the  regulation  respecting  Mandarins  not  holding  office  in  their  native  pro- 
vince, being  confined  to  those  of  the  civil  order.  Enrolment  in  the  Chinese 
army  is  voluntary,  and  the  pay  is  so  good  that  the  service  is  much  desired. 
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of  brick,  glazed  oh  the  surface.  Four  Chinese  words  are  in- 
scribed on  the  outside,  signifying  the  relics  of  Fo;  the 
building  is,  therefore,  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  god,  and 
is  called  Shay-lee-Paou-ta.  We  ascended  by  a  winding 
staircase  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  steps ;  the  steps 
and  corners  of  the  walls  are  of  porphyritic  granite,  highly 
polished;  there  are  also  several  slabs  of  the  same  stone^ 
which  by  some  has  been  called  marble :  the  glazed  bricks 
have  also  been  described  as  porcelain.  With  the  exception 
of  the  landing-places  of  some  of  the  stories,  the  building  is 
in  good  repair,  and  is  certainly  an  interesting  specimen  of 
this  style  of  architecture.  The  roofs  of  the  stories  project 
nearly  two  feet,  and  are  highly  decorated  with  carved  work 
in  wood.  The  whole  is  covered  in  with  cast  iron  or  bell  metal. 
I  estimated  the  height  at  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  We 
had  a  good  view  of  the  city  of  Lin-tsin  from  the  top :  there 
are  so  many  gardens  within  the  walls  that  no  buildings  were 
to  be  distinguished.  A  Miao,  near  the  pagoda,  wdth  a  gilt 
<|Qloi3sal  idol,  would,  unless  echpsed  by  its  neighbour,  have 
deserved  a  visit.  There  are  two  idols  in  the  pagoda  itself; 
one  in  the  first,  and  the  other  in  the  highest  story :  the  latter 
is  of  baked  clay.  A  slab  on  the  third  story  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion, signifying  that  the  pagoda  was  built  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Wan-U,  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  A.  D. 
1584.  The  walls  of  the  city,  seen  from  the  top,  appeared 
about  two  miles  distant. 

Our  eyes  have  during  this  day  been  gratified  with  slight 
varieties  in  the  ground,  prettily  wooded.  The  large  mounds 
of  earth  mark  the  proximity  of  the  canal,  which  we  shall 
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enter  to-morrow.  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  the  raised 
road  on  each  side  of  the  river  is  intended  also  as  an  em* 
bankment,  and  that  the  heaps  of  earth  are  used  in  repairing 
it :  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  at 
once  to  be  an  embankment,  if  it  did  not  in  many  places  cut 
off  the  windings  of  the  river,  where  the  stream  was  strongest. 
Some  of  the  grounds  bear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
lately  overflowed.  Towers  of  matting,  painted  to  imitate 
brickwork,  have  been  observed  during  the  day.  The  crowd 
of  spectators  was  immense,  but  we  were  not  much  molested, 
in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  soldiers  and  lower 
Mandarins. 

At  night  a  space  near  the  boats  was  inclosed  with  ropes, 
to  which  at  certain  intervals  bells  were  hung ;  any  intrusion 
was  therefore  immediately  discovered.  To  the  goodwill  of 
the  Chee-chow,  or  governor  of  the  city,  the  Embassador  is 
indebted  for  the  salutes  and  other  miUtary  honours  that 
have  been  addres;sed  to  him  these  two  last  days :  attentions 
of  this  nature  are  said  to  depend  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
local  officer.  I  walked  into  the  suburb,  which  had  nothing 
remarkable,  ^e  learnt  that  there  are  some  Mahomedan 
mosques  here;  but  we  were  not  able  to  visit  them.  Some 
temples  that  we  passed  in  the  suburbs,  with  sumpiits  of 
rather  a  peculiar  shape,  were  probably  the  buildings  al- 
luded to.      *  • 

23d  of  September. — ^We  left  our  anchorage  at  daylight, 
and  immediately  entered  the  canal,  which  flows. inta  the 
river,  through  an  opening,  in  breadth  sufficient  to  admit 
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the  largest  boats :  this  entrance  is  formed  by  piers  <^  stone, 
in  which  grooves  are  cut  for  floodgates.  After  passing  this 
entrance  or  lock,  the  canal  turns  to  the  northward,  and  at 
the  second  lock  finally  preserves  a  south-easterly  direction. 
The  banks  at  the  entrance  are  of  considerable  depth,  and 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  The  view, 
as  connected  virith  this  last  idea,  was  certainly  imposing; 
the  roofs  of  the  temples,  masts  of  the. vessels,  and  the 
junction  of  the  streams,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  scene. 
Nearly  a  mile  from  the  entrance  we  passed  a  watch-tower^ 
of  three  stories ;  the  bottom  open  on  the  four  sides,  with 
arched  gateways.  Near  it  were  two  square  mounds,  faced 
with  masonry,  upon  the  summits  of  which  guns  might  be 
mounted :  they  are  probably  intended  to  defend  the  passage^ 
There  were  some  buildings  on  the  banks  of  a  conical  shape, 
said  to  be  tombs  of  priests.  Near  the  end  of  the  suburb  a 
hall,  open  to  the  river,  with  a  table  and  some  insignia  of 
ofiice  upon  it,  attracted  my  notice :  it  proved  to  be  the 
tribunal  of  the  Mandarin  superintending  the  police  of  the 
river.  The  canal  is  called  the  Cha-kho,  or  river  with  Locks, 
and  it  is  in  fact  a  stream,  the  navigation  of  ;^hich  has  been 
directed,  and  aided  by  art,  lin-tsin^how  is  remarkable  for 
dressing  furs.  At  eight  o'clock  we  passed  the  first  Miao  I 
have  observed  of  red  bricks.  As  we  advance,  the  stream  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  banks  have  no  devation,  A 
yellow  umbrella  in  a  junk  leading  to  inquiries,  w6  were  in- 
formed that  it  contained  the  dragon  robes  of  the  Emperor, 
which  are  sent  as  tribute  from  some  of  the  middle  provinces 
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to  the  capital.  These  two  last  days  I  have  seen  some  fields 
cultivated  win  the  cotton*  plant. 

One  of  the  military  Mandarins  attending  the  embassy 
through  the  province  mentioned  yesterday  to  Mr.  Morrison 
that  the  stay  of  the  embassy  at  Pekin  was  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded six  days,  into  which  short  space  of  time,  the  recep- 
tion, play 9  and  audience  of  leave,  were  to  have  been  crowded. 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  statement,  as  I 
consider  the  actual  execution  of  such  a  plan  nearly  imprac- 
ticable from  the  time  that  would  have  been  required  to 
unpack  and  arrange  the  presents.  I  however  recollect  a 
statement  nearly  similar  as  to  the  number  of  days  to  be 
employed  in  audiences  and  entertainment  having  been  made 
by  Kwang  at  Tien-sing.  A  Mandarin  with  a  red  button 
and  peacock's  feather,  of  very  good  appearance  and  man* 
ners,  is  with  us ;  his  particular  command  does  not,  I  believe, 
extend  further  than  this  day's  journey ;  he  has  made  no 
difficulty  in  receiving  presents  from  Lord  Amherst.  Perhaps 
as  we  rempve  from  the  capital,  the  squeamishness  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  will  diminish. 

Our  boatmen,  on  entering  the  Cha-kho,  performed  a  sa- 
crifice, either-  to  the  protecting  deity  of  the  boat,  or  to  the 
god  of  the  stream.  A  cock  was  killed  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  bows  of  the  boat  sprinkled  with  the  blood ;  it  was 
afterwards  roasted,  and  spread  with  other  eatables^  consist- 
ing of  boiled  pork,  salad,  and  pickles,  upon  the  forecastle, 
before  a  sheet  of  coloured  paper:  a  pot  of  Sam-shoo-f*,  with 
two  small  cups,  and  a  pair  of  chopsticks,  were  placed  near 

*  Gossipium  Herbaceum.  f  A  spirit  distilled  from  rice. 
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the  provisions.  The  son  of  the  master  of  the  boat  officiated 
as  priest,  and  the  ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  two  cups 
of  the  liquor  and  a  little  of  the  provisions  overboard ;  some 
gilt  paper  was  then  burnt,  and  two  strings  of  crackers  dis* 
charged :  the  remainder  of  the  provisions  were  taken  away 
to  feast  upon.  While  this  ceremony  was  carrying  on,  on 
the  forecastle,  the  women  on  board  were  burning  paper  and 
incense  before  the  idol  that  always  stands  in  a  shrine  in  the 
aftermost  part  of  the  boat.  The  master  of  the  vessel  and 
his  son  have  their  famiUes  in  the  boat,  and  I  apprehend 
that  they  have  never  any  other  habitation. 

As  we  advance,  the  canal  frequently  exceeds  the  Eu-ho  in 
width ;  in  places  it  bears  the  marks  of  having  lately  over- 
flowed the  banks.  This  circumstance,  combined  with  its  fre- 
quent windings,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  stream  in  its 
natural  state.  We  passed  two  sluices,  proving  that  there  are 
means  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  its  waters ;  at  one,  the  course 
was  north-west.  We  anchored  at  four  o^clock  for  the  night  ait 
Wei-kee-wan,  a  place  with  so  few  houses  that  it  is  considered 
merely  a  station  for  travellers.  There  were,  however,  two 
temples  here,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  individuals  of 
eminent  virtue ;  they  appeared  principally  females. 
t  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  one  of  the  men  of  my  boat 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned ;  the  body  was  got  out  of 
the  water  before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  but  the 
attempts  to  restore  life  proved  ineffectual.  The  Chinese 
would  not  make  the  least  effort  to  save  their  companion, 
and  seemed  to  regret  that  the  perseverance  of  one  of  the 
Embassador's  guard  and  of  our  servants  had  succeeded  in 
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recovering  the  body.  For  the  sake  of  human  nature  we 
will  hope  that  their  inactivity  proceeded  rather  from  the 
responsibility  in  cases  of  sudden  death  attached  to  the  by- 
standers, than  from  real  indiflference ;  for,  according  to  the 
criminal  code  of  China,  the  last  person  seen  in  the  company 
of  the  deceased  is  held  accountable  for  the  manner  of  his 
death.  An  inquiry,  conducted  by  a  Mandarin^  took  place 
on  this  occasion,  which  terminated  in  his  ordering  the  body 
to  be  buried.  The  witnesses  were. examined  on  their  knees, 
apparently  as  culprits.  The  man  had  gone  to  bed  drunk, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  slipped  overboard  in  that  state ; 
he  was  perfectly  naked,  and  as  a  cut  was  found  upon  hi$ 
head,  it  is  probable  that  he  struck  against  something  in  hif 
fall  which  stunned  and  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  exer- 
tion, otherwise  these  boatmen  are  so  completely  amphibious 
that  he  would  have  run  Uttle  danger  of  being  drowned. 

24th  of  September. — About  eleven  o'clock  we  passed 
some  large  granaries  on  the  left,  which  the  Mandarin  called 
Leeang-chah-chin.     The  watch-towers  occur  at  short  in- 
tervals, and  are  better  built ;  a  soldier  on*  the  top  beats  a 
gong  for  some  time,  either  to  salute  or  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  boats.     From  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  is  the 
width  between  the  piers  of  the  locks,  and  it  requires  great 
care  to  pass  the  larger  boats  through  without  injury.     The 
masonry  of  these  piers  is  very  good ;  the  stones  regularly  cut 
and  of  large  size.     Grotesque  figures  of  animals  in  stone 
occupy,  in  some  places,  the  comers.     The  waters  of  the 
canal  appear  to  have  been  recently  let  out,  as  there  are 
several  spots  with  trees  nearly  under  the  water. 
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We  approached  the  city  of  Tong-chang-foo  during  dinner; 
the  canal  winding  through  the  suburb.     I  think  the  houses 
^ere  more  regular  and  better  built  than  at  any  other  city 
we  have  yet  seen.     I  observed  some  peculiarity  in  the  roofs 
of  the  temples,  being  still  more  arched  and  more  loaded  with 
ornament.     When  the  novelty  of  this  style  of  architecture 
is  worn  off, -one  cannot  avoid  being  struck  wi|h  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  decoration  and  size  of  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing.    The  banks  of  the  canal  were  here  much  cut  down. 
On  passing  through  the  lock  in  the  suburbs,  we  had  a  good 
view  of  two  faces  of  the  city,  extending  west  and  northward ; 
k  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  canal :  the  walls  are  in  good 
repair,  and  have  lofty  watch-towers  at  intervals.     There 
were  two  conical-shaped  buildings  with  stories,  probably 
pagodas ;  their  diameter  bore  a  larger  proportion  to  their 
height  than  in  that  at  Lin-tsin-chow.     We  were  anchored 
completely  outside  of  the  suburb,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  city  that  we  had  not  either  daylight  or  time  suffi- 
cient to  visit  it.     The  stages  are  so  contrived  by  our  con- 
ductors, that  WQ  arrive  at  the  cities  late  in  the  evening,  and 
bceak  ground  so  early  in  the  morning,  that  we  have  no 
chance  of  making  an  attempt  to  get  within  the  walls.  Their 
jealousy  of  the  cities  is  equally  ridiculous  and  inhospitable. 
A  slight  variety  in  the  elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
suburbs  were  built,  gawe  them  a  less  uninteresting  aspect 
than  belongs  usually  to  Chinese  towns.   Some  of  the  reaches 
of  the  canal,  overhung  with  trees,  mixed  with  the  temples 
and  houses,  were  really  pretty ;  the  waste  of  ploughed  land 
on  our  left,. from  its  nakedness,  made  us  regret  the  giant 
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stalks  of  the  millets.  Very  lofty  and  umbrageous  poplar 
trees,  of  a  spedes  different  from  that  usual  in  England,  are 
common  in  this  province ;  there  are  also  many  groves  of 
the  Arbor  vita*.  Tong-chang*foo,  a  city  of  the  first  order,, 
is  populous,  and  would,  from  all  accounts,  have  well  repaid 
the  trouUe  of  a  visit. 

25th  of  September. — A  range  of  mountains  were  visible 
at  sunrise  in  the  south-east,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
to  them  with  the  same  interest  as  to  high  land  after  a  sea 
voyage;  indeed,  what  with  uniformity  of  objects  and  of 
level,  the  country  since  we  left  Tong-chow  has  been  as  little 
interesting  as  the  expanse  of  blue  water.  The  scenery  alto*^ 
gether  improves,  villages  are  better  situated,  and  the  bank& 
more  variously  wooded.  Not  so  the  appearance  of  the 
trackers,  who  are  really  the  refuse  of  our  species ;  deformed, 
diseased,  emaciated,  and  covered  with  rags,  they  are  at 
once  objects  of  compassion  and  disgust.  At  half  past  two 
we  passed  the  village  of  Shee-chee-tee.  At  eight  o'clock  at 
night  we  passed  the  town  of  Woo-chien-chin,  the  wall  of 
which  reached  to  the  river;  some  houses  seemed  either  to 
be  built  upon  the  walls  or  to  overtop  them:  these  were 
crowded  with  spectators,  furnished,  as  usual,  with  lanterns* 
The  banks  of  the  canal  immediately  near  these  towns  are 
faced  with  stone.  Soldiers  and  other  persons  are  stationed 
upon  the  pier  heads  at  night  with  torches  to  assist  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  vessels.  The  groups  at  these  places,  imperfectly 
Hghted  by  the  lanterns  and  torches,  were  not  without  pio« 
turesque  efiect. 

*  Tliuja  OrieBtaliB,  a  tree  doedy  allied  to  the  cypress. 
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26th  of  September. — ^We  did  not  reach  Chang-shoo  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  we  anchored  onlj  for 
two  hours,  our  trackers  having  worked  twenty  hours,  and 
advanced  us  ninety  lees.  Chang-shoo  may  be  supposed 
from  the  remains  of  buildings  to  have  been  formerly  a  place 
of  more  consequence  than  at  present ;  there  is  a  flat  bridge 
of  five  arches,  if  so  they  can  be  called,  being  merely  open- 
ings between  piers,  near  Chang-shoo.  The  materials  of  the 
top  of  the  bridge  were  loosely  thrown  together,  and  they 
probably  must  be  often  renewed.  Several  sluices  are  com- 
pletely blocked  up  by  embankments.  I  am  not,  however, 
disposed  to  think  that  this  has  arisen  from  neglect,  but 
rather  from  design  :  the  increased  regularity  of  the  course 
of  the  water,  and  the  proximity  of  the  locks  for  the  last 
thirty  miles,  would  indicate  that  more  labour  had  been  re- 
quired here  to  secure  the  navigation  than  near  Lin-tsin.. 
In  places,  I  believe  that  the  raised  embankment  has  a 
foundation  of  brickwork. 

Soon  after  eleven  we  passed  the  village  of  Tee-cha-mee-^ 
urh,  remarkable  only  for  a  number  of  watch-towers  dis- 
proportionate to  its  extent;  there  was  a  navigable  cut  on 
the  right,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  not,  however,  communicating 
with  the  main  canal.  The  first  stream  I  have  observed  falls 
into  the  canal  near  this  village.  Some  rafts  with  masts  and 
large  sheds  erected  upoa  them*  passed  us  on  their  way  to 
Pekin  from  Hoquang,  one  of  the  middle  provinces :  there 
were  some  Mandarins  on  board,  marking  that  the  rafts  or 
their  contents  were  Imperial  property.  The  nearest  range 
of  hills  were  about  ten  miles  distant,  and  we  observed  some 
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buildings,  said  to  be  a  temple  and  a  small  town,  on  the 
summit  of  one  separate  from  the  rest.  The  eastern  range  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  canal ;  the  hills  to  the  west  do  not  so 
evidently  form  a  continued  chain.  We  anchored  at  Gan- 
shien*chin,  a  military  post  with  a  few  houses;  our  day's 
journey  had  been  sixty-one  lees.  A  strong  wind  from  the 
north-east  has  completely  changed  the  climate:  the  evening 
was  not  unlihfi  the  latter  end  of  October  in  England:  the^ 
changes  must  be  unwholesome,  and  from  experience  I  should 
say,  that  disorders  in  the  digestive  powers  are  particularly 
to  be  apprehended  under  such  circumstances. 

The  ignorance  of  the  military  in  China  is  so  professional, 
that  Mandarins  of  this  class,  however  high  their  rank,  have 
no  hesitation  in  avowing  it.  Bodily  strength  and  courage 
are  the  only  qualities  required  for  advancement,  a  proof  that 
the  art  of  war  must  be  in. a  very  low  state;  for  although 
force  ultimately  produces  military  results,  the  application  of 
that  force  requires  as  great  exertions  of  the  intellectual 
powers  as  any  human  pursuit  whatsoever.  It  would  not,  I 
think,  be.  difficult  to  prove  from  history,  that  the  mental 
qualities  required  to  constitute  a  great  statesman  or  a  great 
captain  are  nearly  the  same ;  both  must  possess  the  higher 
species  of  courage  derived  from  reflection,  and  the  physical 
strength  of  either  are  of  but  little  consequence ;  the  diflFer- 
ence  frequently  supposed  must  be  derived  from  the  observa- 
tion of  characters  possessing  only  in  a  secondary  degree 
the  qualifications  required  for  either  situation. .  Sir  George 
learnt  from  one  of  the  military  Mandarins,  that  very  de- 
tailed orders  respecting  our  accommodation  had  been  issued 
by  the  Emperor. 
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27th  of  September. — ^Though  the  weather  looked  threat* 
eniDg  at  daybreak^  I  was  not  deterred  from  mj  morning 
walk,  in  which  I  persevere,  much  against  mj  inclina* 
tion,  as  a  preventive  to  bilious  accumulation.  The  Chinese 
soldiers,  who  always  keep  us  in  sight,  must  be  excessively 
annoyed  by  this  unseasonable  activity ;  they  use  all  sorts  of 
pretexts  to  shorten  the  walk,  by  proposing  our  stopping  for 
the  boats,  or  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  canal.  In  our 
walk  we  passed  some  threshing-floors ;  on  inquiry,  I  found 
that  the  roller  threshes  as  well  as  husks  the  grain*.  The  millet 
is  cut  off  a  little  below  the  head,  and  spread  on  the  threshing- 
floor,  over  which  the  roller  of  stone  is  drawn  by  one  horse. 
Some  of  these  stones  appear  to  be  of  porphyritic  granite, 
and  are  very  beautifully  veined.  The  piers  are  in  places  of 
this  material,  in  others  of  compact  limestone.  At  nine 
we  passed  a  large  village,  Chen-cha-kho.  The  horses  are 
here  of  a  better  kind  and  in  greater  number ;  indeed,  from 
observing  several  led  horses,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
there  might  be  some  horse-market  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  has  been  greater  appearance  of  trajBlic  on  the  banks 
for  these  last  two  days  than  I  have  before  remarked ;  many 
of  the  commodities  are  carried  in  the  wheelbarrows  peculiar 
to  China.  Their  advantage  is  the  situation  of  the  wheel  in 
the  centre  of  the  barrow :  two  men,  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behind,  are  harnessed  to  it.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
of  them  under  sail.  Buck  wheat*  of  fine  growth  has  been 
added  within  these  few  days  to  the  other  cultivation ;  the 
tobaccof  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  when  in 

♦  Polygonum  fagopyrum.  f  Niootiana  fruticosa. 
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flower  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants:  hemp*,  the  rici- 
nus-f*,  kao-leang:]:,  and  a  small  species  of  bean,  are  the 
general  produce  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  canal. 
Soon  after  breakfast  we  passed  Yuan-cha-kho.  The  names 
of  the  villages  are  also  those  of  the  locks,  Chah  signifying 
the  lock.  At  Leu-leu-ko,  which  we  reached  at  three  o'clock, 
the  river  Wang-ja-kho  fell  into  the  canal  on  the  right  bank ; 
it  is  not  a  stream  of  any  size,  nor  do  I  see  any  boats  upon 
it :  the  opposite  embankment  was  formed  of  mud  and  stalks 
of  the  kao-leang,  of  considerable  depth  and  apparent  so.- 
lidity .  At  Kei-kho-chin  (Kei-kho  signifying  commencement 
of  river,  and  chin,  a  military  post),  there  was  a  smaller 
stream  with  a  bridge  thrown  over  it ;  it  seemed  to  be  soon 
lost :  below  the  bridge  were  several  small  fishing-boats. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  this  evening,  of  observing  the  mode 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  canal  are  raised  and  depressed^ 
at  the  locks  or  flood-gates  :  a  certain  number  of  beams,  to 
each  of  which  ropes  are<  affixed  at  both  extremities,  are  suc<- 
i^ssively  fixed  in  the  grooves  of  the  piers,  one  above  the 
other ;  an  upright  pole  or  beam  is  then  placed  at  each  ex*- 
tremity  of  the  pile  of  beams,  upon  which  a  rope  is  fixed,  and 
passed  round  an  axle  inserted  between  the  bent  stones  or 
beams  fixed  on  both  sides  in  the  centre  of  the  piers ;  the  axle 
is  then  worked  round  by  short  bars,  and  the  upright  beams 
are  pressed  thereby  upon  the  horizontal,  until  sufficiently 
close  together  to  overcome  the  force  of  the  water ;  a  cross 
bar  is  then  twisted  into  a  coil  of  the  rope  wound  on  the 
axle,  and  the  end  fixed  in  the  ground,  by  which  the  whole 

*  Cannabis  sativa.  f  Ridnus  communis.  '  j  Holcus  sorghum. 
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is  kept  in  its  position;  the  axle  is  also  used  to  place  one 
end  of  each  horizontal  beam  in  the  groove,  the  rope  at  the 
other  extremity  is  passed  to  the  opposite  pier,  and  the  beam 
hauled  into  its  situation :  when  the  water  is  left  to  take  its 
natural  course,  the  beams  rest  beside  the  piers.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  rude,  and  unsafe  to  the  workmen,  from  the 
danger  of  the  uprights  slipping  in  fixing  them,  and  the  ro{>e 
that  supports  them  breaking.  The  uprights  increased  in 
girth  towards  the  bottom,  thereby  giving  some  security 
against  their  slipping.  A  shallow  beyond  Kei-kho-chin 
rendered  this  elevation  of  the  water  necessary.     • 

28th  of  September, —  Six  miles  from  Kei-ikho-chin  we 
reached  the  junction  of  the  river  Wun-kho  with  the  canal ; 
this  junction  is  said  to  be  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
canal,  the  stream  taking  opposite  directions;  On  both  sides, 
but  particularly  on  the  eastern,  the  country  was  covered 
with  water ;'  by  some  this  extent  was  called  a  lake,  and  the 
river  Wun  was  said  to  flow  through  it.  The  banks,  of  the 
Wun,  near  the  junction,  bore  evident  marks  oF  being  arti-. 
ficially  formed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  its  course  had 
been  altered.  The  opposite  bank  of  the  canal  was  strongly 
faced  with  stone,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  waters ;  in  the 
middle  the  current  was  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  but  near 
both  banks  it  was  to  be  seen  in  contrary  directions :  our 
coxirse  will  hereafter  be  with  it.  The  earth  has  been  thrown 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  canal  in  such  quantities  as  to  form 
laiqge  hillocks,  which  are  covered  with  trees  and  various 
vegetation,  particularly  the  castor  oil  plant :  I  ascended  the 
highest,  and  the  view  was  more  picturesque  than  any  I  have 
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yet  seen  in  China :  the  windings  of  the  riv:er.and  canal,  the 
expanse  of  water  on  both  sides,  and  the, mountains,  were 
taken  in  at  one  view.  The  situation  of  a  village  among  the 
hillocks  beneath  us  had  an  air  of  wildness  almost  belonging- 
to  mountain  scenery.  The  figures  on  the  piers  were  crouch** 
ing  lions  much  compressed. 

Boats,  on  reaching  this  place,  usually  offer  up  some  sa-; 
orifice  at  the  Loong-wang-Miao*,  or  temple  of  the  Dragon 
King :  tliis  was  the  first  temple  I  had  seen  with  the  priests 
in  attendance  and  the  business  of  religion  going  on;  it  was. 
altogether  in  good  repair,  and  looked  like  a  frequented 
place  of  worship.    The  men  from  the  different  boats  burnt, 
some  incense  before  the  idol,  and  prostrated  themselves, 
while  the  priest  struck  upon  the  gong ;  a  few  copper  coins 
were  the  fees  of  the  priests.    Dragons  surrounded  the  idol, 
from  whence  his  name:  some  models  of  junks  were  among 
the  offerings  in  the  temple.    I  here  learnt,  that  the  expanse 
of  water  on  the  left  and  right  are  called  Ma-chang-hoo 
and  Nan-wang-hoo :  these  waters  are  let  in  upon  the  canal, 
or  discharged,  by  numerous  sluices  on  the  banks ;  a  con- 
siderable body  was  let  through  one  of  these  sluices  while  we 
were  at  breakfast.    At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  Ta-chang-khq ; 
there  were  some  towers  very  well  situated  on  the  low  round 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood;   the  direction  of  the  rjinge  of 
hills  was  E.  S.  E.    These  mountains  appear  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  stone  forming  the  piers,  which  probably  was 
brought  from  thence ;  they  are  conjectured  to  be  limestone : 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  inclined  to  call  them  flint  slate, 

•  This  temple  is  called  by  the  Missionaries  Foo«hwuy-miao. 
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6r  grautracke:  the  strata  were  incUned  to  the  horizdn; 
twafUps  ODt  both  sides.  At  one  o^clock  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Khotsu-wan,  remarkable  for  a  tower  beautiftilly 
shaded  by  willow  trees.  A  very  long  line  of  troops  was  drawn 
np  at  the  anchorage,  distant  from  the  city  of  See*ning-chow 
about  two  miles:  conchs  were  added  to  the  band,  and 
though  resembling  a  melancholy  howl,  were  less  disagree* 
able  than  the  trumpets.  A  large  proportion  of  soldiers  en- 
eamped  on  the  bank,  either  to  watch  or  protect  us.  Some 
of  the  soldiers,  at  all  the  military  posts  we  have  lately 
passed,  have  been  armed  with  a  weapon  resembling  a  short 
Hey  the  fixed  to  a  long  handle;  whether  these  are  tised  in 
war^  or  only  for  penal  executions,  I  have  not  ascertained. 
On^  the  flags  of  these  soldiers  I  observed  some  characters 
stating  the  part  of  the  army  to  which  they  belonged*.  The 
fiver  WuH)  I  hear,  rises  from  seventy  springs  in  the  eastern 
nottntains,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  junction 
with  the  canal ;  but  whether  navigable  in  part  of  that  course 
I  know  not. 

29th  of  September. — ^The  first  part  of  this  day's  journey 
was  through  the  suburbs  of  See-ning-chow :  the  city  itself 
is  on  the  eastem  bank ;  the  walls  are  in  good  condition, 
with  circular  gateways  protected  by  watch-towers.  The 
shops  in  the  suburbs  were  very  handsomely  decorated  with 
carved  work  and  gildings;  several  good  dwelling-houses, 
and  temples  with  tiled  roofs  of  various  colours,  gave  the 

*  The  provincial  brigades,  and  tlie  Chinese  army  at  large,  are  divided  into 
left  and  right  wings,  rear  and  vanguard,  and  van  of  the  main  body:  the  diviaons 
to  which  they  belong  is  ins^ted  in  their  flags. 
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suburbs  the  appearance  of  a  city.  As  we  adv^^uce  to  tlut 
southward^  where  the  cities  become  much  better  worth 
visiting,  our  conductors  seem  more  detennined  to  deprive 
us  of  that  satisfaction.  A  few  miles  from  the  city  another 
river  falls  in  from  the  westward,  and  the  waters  on  botii 
sides  extend  nearly  to  the  mountains :  from  the  trees  and 
villages  with  towei's,  in  the  midst  of  tins  watery  waste^  I 
should  suppose  that  the  present  state  of  the  country  is  pro^ 
duced  by  inundation.  The  lake  See^ning  is  placed  to  the 
eastward  in  the  maps,  but  it  was  impossible  to  txace  its 
boundaries.  Several  boats  with  ih&  birds  used  in  fishing 
were  observed,  but  we  did  not  succeed  either  in  examizung 
the  bird  itself,  or  seeing  its  performance.  There  are  an 
unusual  number  of  towers  in  the  ^^illages,  forming  striking 
objects  in  this  watery  expanse;  they  may  peiiiaps  bepflacfis 
of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  in  sudden  inundations.  In 
places,  the  only  land  between  the  canal  jand  the  base  oftkm 
mountains  is  the  bank  or  path  for  the  trackers. 

At  one  o'clock  we  passed  a  visage  with  some  remarkable 
buildings,  that  were  ascert9,ined: to  be  a  coUegeand  temple 
built  in  honour  of  Confucius^  or  one  of  his  immediate 
disciples ;  it  had  been  ]:epaired  by  the  present  Eniperor :  a 
certain  number  of  students  are .  acoomiiiodated  at  the  esta-^ 
blishment — ^the  omne  To.oog-koong<-tse*  The  village  vfhtvi 
we  dined  wfis  v>^y  pnettily  sitisated  atanaQgle  of  the  moan- 
tain  :  were  it  not  for  these  inhabited  spots,  we  might  faney 
ourselves  at  sea«  The  peeping  vegetation,  and  the  stagnant 
waters  near  the  villages,  give  the  scene  a  most  aguish 
aspect :  the  cowplaint  has  ;aJready  shewn  itself  among  the 
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attendants,  and  I  am  in  hourly  expefctation  of  a  visit  from 
this  old  enemy.  We  anchored  for  the  night  at  Nang- 
yang-chin,  a  small  town  with  some  well-built  houses :  the 
roofs  are  more  loaded  with  ornament  than  in  Chelee ;  and 
now  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  we  become  more  sensible  of 
the  defects  of  this  style  of  architecture,  which  entirely 
neglects  the  body  of  the  building  to  overwhelm  the  roof  with 
decoration. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  yesterday  informed  by  Kwang,  that  it 
vould  not  be  practicable  to  continue  our  present  system  of 
meeting  at  dinner  in  the  larger  junks,  for  which  we  shall 
change  oun  present  boats  at  Yang-choo-foo,  and  therefore 
he  recommended  our  making  arrangements  accordingly. 
Mr.  Morrison  had  some  conversation  with  him  upon  the 
occurrences  at  Yuen-min-yuen.  Kwang  censured  Ho,  and 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  the  Emperor.  An  intimation  of 
our  wish  to  halt  at  Nankin  was  not  very  favourably  received 
by  him ;  he,  however,  promised  to  communicate  with  the 
Viceroy  of  Kiang-nan  on  the  subject.  The  Mandarin  Puh 
at  present  holds  this  office ;  he  was  formerly  at  Canton,  and 
fais  hostility  to  our  interests  has  been  often  noticed ;  on  this 
occasion,  however,  he  would  seem  better  disposed,  as  a 
civil  message,  Kwang  said,  had  been  already  sent  by  him 
respecting  the  passage  of  the  embassy  through  the  province. 

SOth  of  September. — Some  of  the  officers  of  Kiang-nan 
met  us  this  day  to  conduct  us  through  an  angle  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  we  cross  and  then  re-enter  Shan-tung.  At 
twelve  we  coasted  the  lake  Tou-shang-hoo,  which  seems 
correctly  laid  down  in  the  route  of  the  former  embassy. 
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This  part  of  the  province  of  Shan-tung  has  suffered  dread- 
fully from  an  inundation,  that  happened  four  or  five  months 
since :  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  whole  villages, 
with  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  country,  must  have  been 
submerged.  A  few  wretched  hovels,  with  more  wretched  in- 
habitants, are  all  that  in  some  places  have  escaped  the 
watery  destruction ;  indeed  it  is  surprising  that  the  canal 
itself  should  have  survived  the  ruin.  Boats  of  some  si^c 
were  crossing  the  lake,  and  smaller  boats  were  passing  over 
tJie  inundation  beyond  the  canal.  The  whole  scene,  when 
connected  with  its  cause,  was  most  dreary ;  boats  and  corn 
junks  are  the  only  habitations  that  promised  security. 

At  two  o'clock  we  passed  the  village  of  Maja-khoo,  where 
there  were  several  boats  building.  About  dinner-time  we 
entered  the  province  of  Kiang^nan.  All  the  trackers  wore 
an  uniform,  which  is  an  immemorial  usage  of  the  province : 
they  were  in  greater  numbers,  and  were ,  accompanied  by 
detachments  of  soldiers,  principally  armed  with  spears  and 
scythes.  We  continued  our  journey  all  night.  The  banks 
were  in  places  so  high  that,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
sheet  of  water,  they  looked  mountainous :  these  have  been 
formed  by  the  necessity  of  successively  strengthening  the 
banks  to  resist  the  waters. 

1st  of  October. — ^We  left  See-ya-chin,  our  anchorage,  at 
seven  o'clock.  See-ya-chin  is  a  small  town,  with  good 
houses.  A  sheet  of  water  near  it  is  called  See-ya-chin-hoo. 
"The  lake  Wee-chang*hoo  commenced  soon  after  we  cleared 
Sce-ya-chin,  and  continued  the  whole  of  this  day's  journey. 
The  inundation  has  probably  much  extended  its  ordinary 
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limits;  at  present  they  reach  to  the  base  of  the  surrounding 
mountains.  At  half  past  ten  we.  passed  Shee-wan-chin,  a 
military  post,  with  some  well-built  towers  in  an  inclosure. 
The  buildings  surrounding  the  towers  were,  I  was  informed » 
quarters  for  soldiers.  We  re-entered  the  district  of  Shan^ 
tung  at  breakfast;  and  our  trackers  were,  disrobed,  their 
clothes  being  packed  up  and  carried  oflF  by  the  soldiers. 
At  eleven  we  reached  the  Shi-tze-kho,  or  cross  rivers,  where 
the  water  divides  into  four  streams  .or  cuts :  the  banks  on 
our  right  were  cut  down  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
village  of  Shee-san,  a  few  miles  from  this  junction,  is  prettily 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  principal  range  of  hills  to 
this  point  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  canal;  here,  however, 
they  appear  to  cross  its  course^  From  two  o'clock  to  six  a 
Cftuseway  of  stone  formed  at  intervals  the  bank  on  the  right : 
no  superior  pressure  of  water  was  to  be  observed  that  re» 
quired  this  additional  force  of  resistance.  It  is  said  that 
the  Yellow  river  sometimes  overflows  its  banks  so  as  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake  Wee-chang-hpo ; 
to  provide  against  such  an  event  this  stone  embankment 
may  have  been  erected.  Repairs  to  the  bank  were  carrying 
on ;  the  materials  were  earth  and  the  stalks  of  the  kao-leang, 
with  which  strong  abutments, .  confined  by  piles,  were 
formed :  the  same  mode  is  employed  (m  the  banks  of  the 
Yellow  river.  Mandarins  were  superintending  the  work* 
The  earth  was  brought  from  the  opposite  banks.  In  one 
or  two  places  the  innndation  had  carried  away  the  piers  of 
the  floodgates.  We  anchored  at  Han-chang-chiuAD,  our  day's 
journey  having  been  seventy  lees. 
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^  of  October. — ^Tbe  town  extended  some  distance  along 
the  river,  and  contained  several  well-built  houses.  Near  to 
this  place  a  long  range  of  piers,  eighteen  in  number,  stretch- 
ing across  the  canal,  by  confining  the  waters  gives  consider- 
able rapidity  to  the  stream,  so  as  to  render  the  assistance  of 
trackers  unnecessary.  Our  boats  proceed  stem  foremost, 
and  are  worked  down  by  checking  with  anchors  on  each 
side.  The  banks  are  high,  and  covered  with  shells  ahd  other 
materials  dug  out  from  the  bed  of  the  canal ;  ampng  them 
were  several  round  masses  of  puddingstone.  A  cultivated 
plain  extended  on  both  sides  to  the  mountains :  much  of 
the  ground  was  in  fallow :  buck  wheat  was  the  most  com- 
mon grain.  We  observed  a  few  fields  of  young  wheat.  The 
Chinese  are  very  careful  in  cleansing  their  land,  using  for 
this  purpose  harrpws  of  various  sizes ;  one  was  as  fine  as  a 
small  garden-rake. 

At  half  past  eleven  the  boats,  instead  of  passing  through 
the  regular  floodgate,  rounded  a  small  island,  to  avoid  the 
violence  of  the  stream  through  the  piers,  from  which,  in 
dropping  down,  it  would  not  have  been  practicable  to  have 
kept  off  the  boats.  The  same  mode  was  repeated  three  or 
four  different  times  during  the  day.  The  first  floodgate  was 
called  Leu-Lu-cha.  There  is  a  remarkable  peak  among  the 
range  to  the  S.  E.  by  which  the  direction  of  the  canal  might 
readily  be  ascertained  :  the  western  range  has  now  become 
very  accurately  defined ;  our  course  has  been  more  to  the 
eastward.  At  half  past  one  we  reached  the  junction  of  two 
streams  with  the  canal,  another  having  previously  fallen  into 
it  this  day.    The  irregular  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the 
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almost  total  submersion  of  the  piers,  are  sufficient  proofs  of 
the  violence  of  the  late  inundations.  We  are  told  that  the 
Viceroy  Puh  is  on  his  way  to  the  frontier,  to  superintend  the 
repairs  that  have  become  necessary.  We  continued  our 
journey  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  anchored  on  this 
side  of  Ta-ur-chuang,  having  probably  quitted  Shan-tung 
about  half-way  of  the  day's  journey.  The  southern  part  of 
the  province  of  Shan-tung  has  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
inundation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  general  condition  from  its  present  appearance;  the 
villages,  even  where  the  traces  of  inundation  were  not  so 
evident,  had  a  poor  appearance,  and  the  inhabitants  bore 
evident  marks  of  poverty  and  distress.  The  soldiers,  how- 
ever, were  stout  men,  and  generally  taller  than  those  we  had 
before  seen. 

3d  of  October. — Lord  Amherst  was  paid  a  farewell  visit 
this  morning  by  Ho,  the  Poo-chin-tze  of  Shan-tung :  the 
intercourse  hitherto  had  been  confined  to  civil  messages  and 
small  presents,  and  I  certainly  had  apprehended  that  the 
compliment  of  a  visit  would  not  have  been  paid.  His  man- 
ners were  extremely  pleasing,  and  altogether  more  consonant 
with  our  notions  of  gentlemanly  behaviour  than  any  other 
of  our  Chinese  acquaintance.  The  Poo-chin-tze  could  not 
be  induced  to  accept  a  present  of  glass  ware,  which  Lord 
Amherst  wished  to  have  sent  him :  liability  to  misrepre- 
sentation was  his  excuse. 

I  must  confess  that  my  daily  impression  is  not  that  of 
the  superabundant  population  assigned  by  most  authors  to 
China ;  I  should  almost  affirm  that  the  population  was  not 
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moTt  than  proportionate  to  the  land  under  cultivation,  a 
ratio  very  inferior  to  that  usually  assigned. 

The  Poo-chin-tze  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  province 
succeeds  Ho  in  the  superintendance  of  the  supplies :  his 
name  is  Chen,  signifying  "  arrangement/'  a  very  proper 
consequence  to  Ho,  "  coiicord/'  His  predecessor  gave  him 
a  very  high  character.  Ho  himself  had  been,  within  the 
recollection  of  some  of  our  party,  judge  at  Canton.  We 
left  Ta-ur-chuang  soon  after  breakfast,  and  only  travelled 
till  dinner-time,  when  we  anchored  opposite  an  inconsider- 
able village.  At  a  short  distance  from  Ta-ur-chuang  a  cut 
joined  the  canal. 

The  country  has  much  improved  in  appearance,  exhi|pit- 
ing  no  traces  of  inundation ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  reaches, 
is  well  cultivated.  The  canal  has  quitted  the  eastern  range 
of  hills ;  and  about  twelve  our  course  rounded  the  extremity 
of  the  western.  A  small  lake  extended  in  a  S.  E.  direction 
near  the  anchorage.  The  stream  has  been  less  rapid,  and 
we  have  made  more  use  of  trackers.  Our  small  boats  get 
on  much  faster  than  the  larger,  their  sculls  being  sufficient 
to  guide  and  impel  them  down  the  stream ;  as  it  is,  our 
progress  does  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour. 

4th  of  October. — About  seven  o'clock  we  passed  the 
junction  of  the  Shen-ja^kho,. relatively  a  considerable  stream. 
At  one  o'clock  we  reached  Yow-wan,  a  town  with  several 
brick  houses,  situated  on  the  south-western  bank.  A  small 
stream  fell  into  the  canal  near  it.  From  the  number  of  boats 
at  anchor  I  should  suppose  Yow-wan  to  be  the  regular 
station.     The  chief  feature  of  the  country  has  been  the 
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frequency  of  clumps  of  trees.  About  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  Wen-ja-kho,  where  a  stream  joined  the  canal,  over 
which  there  was  a  bridge  with  stone  piers.  Near  this  was 
a  temple,  called  Koo4ing-miao,  with  a  remarkable  screen 
of  masonry  at  the  entrance.  A  party  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up  before  a  fine  row  of  treejs,  aqd  the  reflection  of 
their  lanterns  on  the  water  had  a  pleasing  effect.  From  the 
crowd  of  spectators,  compared  with  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  place  appeared  populous.  We  passed  the  Loma  lake 
during  the  night,  on  the  south-eastern  bank.  We  anchored 
after  midnight  off  Shoo-ching-hien,  distant  in  land  three 
lees,  on  the  western  bank. 

5th  of  October. — ^There  were  but  few  houses  near  our  an- 
chorage, and  we  left  it  at  seven  o'clock,  with  a  long  journey 
before  us,  if  we  make  the  same  stage  as  the  former  embassy. 
The  embankments  on  each  side  are  high ;  that  on  the  west« 
em  bank  must  be  intended  to  resist  any  sudden  swelling  of 
the  Yellow  river,  separated  but  by  a  few  ijiiles  distance  from 
the  canal.  Some  part  of  the  country  on  the  right  was 
inundated. 

The  respect  for  the  Embassador  seems  to  increase  as  we 
advance  to  the  southward :  I  have  already  mentioned  two 
Mandarins  putting  on  their  dresses  of  ceremony  to  visit 
him,  and  yesterday  a  military  Mandarin,  with  a  red  button, 
inquired  from  Mr.  Morrison  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
that  were  required  by  his  Excellency  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit;  adding,  that  he  did  not  kneel  to  the  Viceroy.  He 
was,  of  course,  perfectly  satisfied  when  informed  that  a  bow 
would  be  sufficient. 
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At  half  past  eleven  o'clock  we  passed  SeaQ-quang^khO^ 
a  small  military  post  with  a  floodgate  near  it.  The  banks 
of  the  canal  are  there  of  considerablfe  height,  and  the 
stream  increased  in  width.  In  one  spot  the  bank  was  sup- 
ported by  ropes  passed  romid  the  layers  of  kao-leang  stalks, 
and  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  driven  into  the  ground.  A 
short  distance  from  the  canal  on  the  western  bank  £here  is 
a  navigable  cut,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  Yellow 
river,  flowing  towards  the  same  point,  but  more  to  the  west- 
ward. The  country  has  been  well  cultivated,  and  wears  an 
appearance  of  prosperity,  and  the  whole  scene  has  lost  that 
aguish  aspect  belonging  to  the  southern  parts  of  Shan-tung. 

We  halted  late  in  the  evening  at  Tsong,  or  Ohoong- 
ching-chin,  and  all  the  boats  immediately  began  their  pre- 
parations for  celebrating  the  autumnal  full  moon.    Pro- 
visions and  wine  were  as  usual  placed  before  the  deity,  arid 
the  libation  being  made,  crackers  and  burnt  paper  con-' 
duded  the  ceremony.    These  sacrifices  are  followed  by  a* 
feast,  the  votaries  partaking  of  the  remaining  provisions : 
an  offering  is  also  made  on  these  occasions  to  the  evil  spirit.' 
I  could  not,  however,  distinguish  any  separation  in  the 
object  of  their  devotions.     Some  ceremony  of  more  com- 
pUcation  and  importance  would  seem  to  have  been  per- 
formed on  shore,  as  we  observed  two  soldiers  returning  to 
the  guard-house  in  dresses  *  studded  with  brass  knobs  to 
imitate  armour ;  they  had  cuirasses  of  steel,  their  helmets 
were  also  of  polished  steel  with  inlaid  work  of  a  darker 

*  It  will  be  hereafter  observed,  that  this  dress  and  equipment  became  fr^ 
quent    The  jackets  and  helmet  are  the  andent  war  habiliments  of  China. 
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colour :  in  these  were  fixed  plumes  two  feet  long,  red  and 
brown,  the  former,  hair,  as  on  the  Mandarins'  bonnets,  and 
the  latter  fur :  their  arms  were  swords,  bows,  and  arrows ; 
the  dress  was  altogether  handsome  and  martial.  Ghoong- 
ching  is  merely  a  village  with  some  strong  embankments  on 
each  side. 

6th  of  October. — ^The  banks  of  great  height,  and  the 
canal  about  two  hundred  feet  wide.  At  nine  the  course 
of  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  river,  was  visible  from  the  boats 
to  the  westward.  A  river,  called  the  Salt  Water  river, 
flows  on  the  eastern  bank,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  canal.  At* twelve  we  arrived  opposite  Yang-tcha-chuan, 
the  point  of  junction  with  the  Hoang-ho,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  canal. — ^Two  o'clock.  We  left  our  an- 
chorage to  cross  the  river,  which  here  flows  to  the  N.  E. : 
we  were  prevented  by  the  current  from  crossing  directly, 
and  as  we  approached  the  opposite  shore  to  that  which  we 
had  left,  we  opened  the  stream  flowing  in  from  the  lake 
Hoong-tse-hoo,  up  which  we  proceeded  through  a  passage 
or  floodgate  formed  by  strong  abutments,  of  kao-leang  and 
earth,  the  whole  held  together  by  ropes  fastened  as  men- 
tioned yesterday.  .  . 

An  additional  track  rope  was  made  fast  to  the  forecastle, 
which  was  hove  in  by  a  capstan  fixed  on  the  bank,  until 
the  boat  had  passed  completely  through.  The  current  here 
in  the  middle  runs  at  least  five  miles  an  hour;  close  to  the 
bank,  however,  it  is  slack  water,  if  indeed  there  be  not  a 
slight  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  water  in  se- 
veral places  near  the  piers  is  thrown  up  in  whirlpools,  and 
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the  descent  is  above  two  feet.  I  estimate  the  breadth* 
of  the  passage  across  from  the  canal  at  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
and  that  of  the  lake  stream  at  half  a  mile.  We  proceeded 
about  two  miles  up  the  latter  to  Ma*tou,  where  we  an- 
chored. There  is  a  handsome  looking  temple  of  red  brick, 
called  Fung-shee-miao,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Winds, 
near  this  spot.  The  crossing  of  the  Yellow  river  is  con^ 
sidered  a  service  of  danger  by  the  Chinese,  and  I  can 
imagine  that  when  the  several  streams  meeting  at  this  point 
have  been  swelled  by  rain,  there  may  be  some  ground  for 
alarm;  in  our  instance  the  security  was  complete. 
.  Although  the  junction  of  the  Yellow  river  and  canal  may 
not  equal  the  description  of  some  travellers,  it  is  from  the 
expanse  of  water,  and  the  labour  that  must  have  been  re- 
quired to  confine  the  different  streams  meeting  here,  and  to 
convert  them  to  the  purposes  of  general  navigation,  an  in- 
teresting scene.  Errors  have  been  attributed  to  the  map, of 
the  former  embassy  in  the  position  of  the  Yellow  river  and 
lake  stream,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  separated  from 
the  former.  As  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  the  po- 
sition, as  represented  in  the  map  accompanying  Vanbraam's 
account  of  the  Dutch  embassy,  is  tolerably  correct:  the 
only  error  is  not  placing  the  stream  turning  off  from  the 
lake  stream  sufficiently  to  the  southward. 

Kwang  having  senta  message  to  Lord  Amherst  proposing 
a  meeting  on  shore  in  the  morning ;  his  lordship,  in  reply, 

*  The  missioiiaries  state  the  breadth  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  toises,  or 
nine  hundred  and  seyenty-fiye  yards,  something  more  than  half  a  mile . 
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expressed  his  readiness  to  meet  the  Chin-chae  if  the  object 
of  the  interview  were  business,  otherwise  the  want  of  re- 
ciprocity on  his  part,  in  always  taking  the  place  of  honour 
when  his  lordship  visited  him,  compelled  him  to  guard 
against  similar  occurrences  in  future  by  declining  inter- 
views under  the  circumstances  proposed.  This  produced 
an  explanation  from  Kwang,  who  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  pretending  to  personal  superiority :  he  said  that,  in  as- 
suming the  first  place  on  all  public  occasions,  he  acted 
from  a  similar  necessity  to  that  which  directed  Lord  Am- 
herst's refusal  to  perform  the  ko-tou,  the  positive  order  of 
his  government.  In  proposing  an  interview,  his  object  was 
to  induce  Lord  Amherst  to  remain  in  a  tent  on  shore  during 
the  passage  of  his  boat  through  the  lock,  which  was  at- 
tended with  some  danger  from  the  sudden  and  rapid  de- 
scent of  the  water.  Kwang  pointed  out  the  drawing  up  of 
the  different  divisions  of  junks  on  the  canal  to  clear  a  pas* 
sage  for  our  fleet,  as  an  instance  of  respect  not  even  paid  to 
Viceroys.  He  also  explained  the  irregularity  that  might 
hav^  been  noticed  in  the  salutes,  observing  that  they  were 
always  omitted  on  days  marked  for  mourning  in  the  Chinese 
calendar.  With  respect  to  his  temporary  rank,  he  observed, 
that  he  had  declined  the  visits  of  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  as  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  kneel  in  his 
presence,  from  his  holding  the  high  office  of  Chin-chae. 
The  Poo-ching*tze  was  to  be  present  at  the  proposed  inter- 
view. Lord  Amherst  deeming  this  explanation  satisfactory, 
conveyed  to  Kwang  an  expression  of  his  willingness  to 
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meet  him;  this  was,  however,  now  declined,  Kwang  al- 
leging that  he  should  be  obhged  to  visit  a  temple  at  some 
distance. 

7th  of  October, — Soon  after  dayUght  we  left  Ma-tou,  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  anchorage  turned  to  the 
southward,  out  of  the  lake  stream  called  the  Tai-ping-ho,  the 
current  here  suddenly  becoming  in  our  favour ;  our  course 
then  took  a  complete  circuit,  and  the  boats  brought-to  close 
to  the  first  floodgate,  called  Tien-pa-cha,  with  a  small  temple 
near  it,  in  front  of  which  a  tent  was  erected,  intended  for 
Lord  Amherst's  accommodation  on  shore  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  boats.  The  small  neck  of  land,  round  which  this 
last  navigable  stream  flows,  is  intersected  by  spacious  em- 
bankments :  in  one  place  a  basin  is  formed  with  a  hand- 
some sluice.  I  could  not  trace  any  specific  purpose  either 
of  this  or  of  the  embankments.  I  can  only  conjecture 
that  they  are  intended  to  resist  the  sudden  discharge  of 
water  from  the  lake  stream  and  the  Yellow  river.  If  the 
materials  have  been  (which  is  extremely  probable)  dug  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  great  changes  must  havfe  been 
made  in  the  level  over  which  it  flows. 

Lord  Amherst  went  on  shore  after  breakfast,  and  had 
scarcely  seated  hiptself  when  Kwahg  and  the  Poo-ching-tze 
entered :  it  not  exactly  appearing  whether  they  meant  to 
sit  down,  Lord  Amherst  privately  signified  to  Kwang, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  allow  him  the  place  of  honour; 
this  decided  the  Chin-chae,  who  inimediately  took  the 
left  of  the  two  centre  seats,  and  was  followed  by  the  Poo- 
ching-tze,  who  evidently  wished  to  get  possession  of  the 
second  place.    Lord  Amherst  having  shewed  his  defer- 
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mination  not  to  submit  to  this  presumption,  the  Poo-ching- 
tze  pretended  sudden  business  and  retired. 

The  descent  of  water  through  the  floodgate  was  not  less 
than  three  feet,  and  was  sufficiently  precipitous  to  justify 
apprehension :  the  ascent,  from  the  use  of  the  ropes  and 
capstan  on  shore,  is  so  regulated  as  to  be  quite  secure.  AH 
the  boats  got  through  safely,  the  smaller  shooting  the 
passage,  and  the  larger  being  eased  through  by  ropes  wound 
on  stone  columns.  The  projecting  blocks  of  stone  supporting 
the  windlass  at  the  floodgate  were  of  pure  granite,  the  first 
that  I  have  seen ;  the  upper  stones  of  the  pier  were  of  coarse 
black  marble :  the  second  lock  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  first.  Near  the  village  of  Koo-khur  a  large  temple, 
consisting  of  several  buildings,  with  roofs  of  yellow  tiles, 
was  said  to  have  been  either  erected  by  or  dedicated  to 
the  Emperor's  mother :  it  was  named  Ning-niang-miao. 

A  floodgate  looking  newly  built  was  observed  a  short 
distance  from  the  first  lock,  with  embankments  near;  no 
water  was  seen  between  them*  There  are  so  many  banks, 
and  apparently  navigable  cuts  in  all  direcSkions  about  this 
part  of  the  canal  and  yesterday's  journey,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  their  re- 
spective directions.  Junks  are  frequently  seen  all  round  at 
opposite  points  of  the  compass,  and  Chinese  names  and 
descriptions  are  so  inaccurate  and  various,  that  persons 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  could  scarcely 
arrive  at  certainty:  There  is  nothing  striking  in  the  scenery, 
nor  is  the  population  of  the  villages  as  numerous  as  the 
situation  had  led  me  to  expect. 
. .  A  longer  delay  than  was  expected  having  taken  place 
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between  the  second  and  third  flood-gates^  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  temple  of  Ning-niang  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  I  was  certainly  well  rewarded  for 
my  trouble.  Though  neither  the  architecture  nor  the  decora- 
tions differed  from  those  we  had  already  seen,  the  temple 
was  in  such  perfect  repair,  that  it  enabled  me  to  form  a 
good  idea  of  the  comparative  merits  of  these  buildings.  It 
was,  as  usual,  divided  into  courts,  four  in  number,  the  two 
inner  appropriated  to  the  priests.  The  first  contained  two 
square  pavilions  with  richly  decorated  roofs ;  on  the  several 
pinnacles  were  small  figures  of  animals:  the  frieze  looked 
like  green  enamel,  and  had  a  very  pleasing  effect;  the  tiles 
were  of  bright  yellow.  In  these  pavilions  were  large  slabs 
of  black  marble  placed  upright  on  pedestals  on  which  were 
inscriptions*.  Galleries  on  each  side  contained  the  usual 
figures  of  civil  and  military  Mandarins.  At  the  very  extreme 
of  this  court  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Dragon  King. 
Having  passed  through  the  first  court,  we  entered  that  con- 
taining the  divinity  representing  the  Emperor's  mother,  to 
whom  the  miao  is  dedicated ;  she  was  seated  with  two 
attendants  standing  near  her,  a  yellow  robe  was  thrown 
round  the  body,  and  on  her  head  was  a  crown  or  large 
bonnet :  the  figure  was  richly  gilt.  The  cross  beams  of  the 
ceiUng  were  decorated  with  golden  dragons  on  a  bright 
blue  ground.  Round  the  roofs  of  the  temple  were  ornaments 
resembling  spears  and  tridents.  A  lustre,  composed  of  horn 
lanterns  and  strings  of  coloured  glass  beads,  hung  from  the 
centre :  two  large  horn  lanterns  were  on  each  side  of  the 

*  The  Shee-pee  before  mentioned. 

N   N 
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altar,  with  polished  metal  skreens  near  them,  used  as  reflec- 
tors to  increase  the  brilliancy  when  the  whole  are  lighted. 
Every  part  of  the  roof  was  richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  frieze  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  black 
decorations.  In  the  open  area  of  the  court,  a  metal  vessel 
shaped  not  unlike  a  Ta  or  Pagoda  was  placed^  where  incense 
is  kept  burning;  the. gongs,  drums,  and  other  instruments 
belonging  to  the  temple,  corresponded  to  the  superiority  of 
the  rest  of  the  edifice.  We  found  the  priests  yery  well  dis- 
posed to  do  the  honours,  and  they  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  an  offering  of  a  dollar. 

We  anchored  for  dinner  a  little  beyond  the  third  flood- 
gate, through  which  the  descent  was  pot  less  rapid  than  the 
first.  Some  of  the  party  who  had  walked  from  the  entrance 
of  the  lake  stream  directly  across  the  country  on  Sunday 
evening,  recognized  the  numerous  tombs  near  this  spot  as 
having  been  the  hmit  of  their  walk ;  the  distance  they  did 
not  suppose  to  be  a  mile,  from  which  an  estimate  may  be 
made  of  the  circuit  taken  by  the  canal,  and  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  have  been  found  in  directing  the  course  of  thQ 
waters.  Two  rivers,  or  branches  of  rivers,  flowing  round 
this  isthmus  are  called  the  Li-ho  and  Yun-ho.  After  passing 
two  villages,  one  on  each  side,  we  anchored  about  one  mile 
from  Tsing-kiang-poo,  a  distance  of  twenty  lees  from  the 
first  floodgate.  Tradition  among  the  Chinese  says,  that 
the  Yellow  river  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and  that  in  main- 
taining this  inland  navigation  they  are  compelled  to  humour 
the  wanderings  of  its  powerful  stream.  According  to  Chinese 
accounts,  the  canal  itself  has  been  the  work  of  several  ages  ; 
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begun  about  the  christian  era,  it  was  not  completed  until 
the  present  dynasty,  and  requires  constant  attention  to 
maintain  it. 

8th  of  October. — ^I'sing-kiang-poo,  a  considerable  town  on 
botli  sides  of  the  river.  We  here  entered,  through  a  flood- 
gate, what  may  be  considered  the  continuation  of  the  canal, 
which  assumes  the  name  of  the  Li-kho*  or  Interior  river:  it 
flows  to  the  eastward.  There  was  a  floodgate  at  a  small  angle 
to  the.  north-westward,  not  however  appearing  to  lead  to 
any  other  navigation.  The  town  contains  many  temples 
and  good  houses,  and  the  view  from  the  pier  was  not  unin- 
teresting. A  bridge  was  visible  in  the  distance.  The 
number  of  Mandarins  in  attendance  upon  the  progress  of 
the  embassy  has  much  increased,  and  the  circumstance  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  a  better  disposition  in  the  local  au- 
thorities. Near  the  town  there  was  much  stagnant  water 
with  strong  embankments.  Population,  which  during  our 
journey  through  'the  southern  part  of  Shan-tung  and  com- 
mencement of  Kiang-nan  had  lost  its  overflowing  aspect, 
now  re-assumes  its  former  character,  but  certainly  not 
to  the  excess  which  we  were  taught  to  expect.  A  military 
Mandarin  observed  that  in  times  of  peace  the  supply  of  food 
became  scantj^,  and  that  wars  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  proportion  between  tlie  supply  and  the  con- 
sumers. It  is  something  singular  to  meet  a  disciple  of 
Malthus  on  the  Imperial  canal ! 

The  country,  though  perfectly  flat  between  Tsing-kiaiig- 
poo  and   Hwooee-gan-foo,  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye, 

*  Thi$  syllable  magnifying  river  would  be  more  accurately  written  ?io:  the  inser- 
tion of  a  Ap  arises  from  the  strong  aspiration  of  the  imtial  h. 
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from  its  being  well  cultivated  and  partially  wooded.  The 
strean)  is  with  us,  but  our  progress  is  but  slow,  the  wind 
being  contrary ;  the  larger  boats  have  been  lashed  together, 
and  are  dragged  broadside  to  the  stream.  At  twelve  we 
passed  a  building  with  a  wooden  portico  in  front,  said  to 
be  the  office  and  dwelling  of  the  Chin-chae  (Imperial  Com- 
missioner) charged  with  the  collection  of  the  customs ;  we 
here  entered  the  district  of  Hwooee-gan-foo.  The  course 
of  the  canal*  from  the  last  floodgate  to  Khoo-choo-ya,  the 
principal  suburb  of  Hwooee-gan-foo,  is  nearly  straight. 
These  cities  are  said  to  be  joined,  and  in  places  we  observed 
a  triple  wall.  The  city  stands  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 
occupies  a  large  area,  in  which  are  included  gardens 
and  cultivated  grounds;  within  the  first  wall  there  was 
either  a  wet  ditch  or  a  swamp ;  the  tower  over  one  of  the 
gates  was  of  such  solid  masonry  that  it  would  allow  cannon 
to  be  mounted :  this  is  the  first  I  have  seen  of  sufficient 
strength  for  that  purpose.  Crowds  of  spectators  gave  an 
idea  of  the  population,  equal  if  not  superior  to  Tien-sing. 
The  pagoda  of  Hwooee-gan-foo,  first  visible  on  our  right,  is 
of  five  stories,  and  very  inferior  as  an  object  either  to  that  of 
Lin-tsin-chow  or  Tong-chow;  its  base  was  out  of  proportion 
to  its  height.  We  passed  sonie  salt-f*  boats  of  rather  a  dif- 
ferent construction;   their  stems  were  less  elevated,  and 

*  Du  Halde  states  that  the  principal  works,  of  the  canal  are  near  Hwooee- 
gaa-foo  to  guard  against  the  violence  of  the  Yellow  river  and  Hwooee-ho,  ptv 
bably  about  Tmang-kiang-poo. 

f  The  monopoly  of  salt,  as  in  India,  forms  a  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  I 
believe  an  instance  is  scarcely  to  be  found  where  a  despotic  government  haa. 
failed  to  monopolize  this  article  of  universal  consumption ;  the  return  is  certain, 
although  the  burden  presses  most  heavily  on  the  poor. 
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they  seemed  altogether  more  built  for  freight  than  accom- 
modation. The  largest  dock-yard,  I  have  yet  seen,  is  in  th^ 
vicinity  of  this  city,  where  several  boats  were  building.  The 
bank  on  the  left  hand  was  high,  with  a  good  spacious  road. 
Military  posts  are  at  much  shorter  intervals,  but  built  of 
very  inferior  materials.  A  wooden  look-out  house  is  an- 
nexed to  some.  Swamps  extend  on  both  sides  for  some 
distance.  Judging  from  the  eye,  I  shoidd  say  that  the 
canal  was  much  above  the  eastern  bank.  Indeed,  in  any 
sudden  inundation,  the  suburbs  of  Hwooee-gah-foo,  if  not 
the  city  itself,  would  incur  much  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed. 

Kwang  has  become  most  active  in  his  apologies :  he  has 
thought  fit  to  send  excuses  for  the  want  ofPy-loos  at  our 
anchorage  last  night,  which  arose  froni  the  wind  having 
prevented  us  from  reaching  our  destination,  forty  lees  in 
advance.  The  distance  from  Hwooee-gan-foo  to  Pao-ying- 
hien  is  eighty  lees^ 

9th  of  October. — No  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  About  breakfast-time  we  reached  Pao-ying-hien, 
a  walled  town  on  our  left :  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  but 
the  temples  and  public  buildings  seemed  old  and  out  of 
repair.  The  canal  was  at  the  same  level  as  some  of  the 
houses,  without,  however,  presenting  so  much  appearance 
of  danger  as  at  Hwooee-gan-foo.  A  lake  is  visible  from 
hence,  which  bears  different  names ;  the  first  part  called 
Pa^-ying-hoo,  afterwards  Ne-quang-hoo,  and  latterly  Kou- 
yoo-hoo.  At  nine  we  passed  a  double  floodgate,  by  which 
the  water  rushed  from  the  canal  into  the  lake.     On  the  right 
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bank,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Tung-koo,  was  a  tract  of  uncultivated  ground,  abandoned 
to  rushes  and  briars.  I  must  confess  that  my  eye  was 
gratified  with  this  unaltered  patch  of  nature ;  for  days  no- 
thing, to  use  a  common  Irishcism,  has  been  left  alone.— 
One  o'clock'.  We  passed  the  village  of  Fan-shwuy  :  some 
rice  grounds  near  the  canal,  wliich  is  here  narrow,  the 
banks  straight,  and  partially  faced  with  stone.  We  dined 
at  the  village  of  Show-kwuy,  the  lake  here  taking  the  name 
of  Pe-kwang-hoo. 

*  Just  before  dinner  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
fishing  birds,  called  yu-ying,  fish  vulture,  or  yu-ye,  fish  bird. 
Several  of  these  birds  are  placed  on  perches  in  each  boat, 
and  dropped  into  the  water  from  poles;  the  birds  dive 
naturally  for  the  fish,  and  are  trained  to  bring  them  to  the 
boat.  I  observed  one  with  a  stiff  collar  round  its  throat  to 
prevent  its  swallowing  the  fish ;  they  seem  to  be  made  to 
dive  by  striking  the  pole  into  the  water;  they  were  of 
the  size  of  Muscovy  ducks,  and  resembled  the  booby  bird 
in  appearance,  particularly  the  beak. — Late  at  night.  The 
bank  was  supported  by  strong  beams.  The  guard-houses 
have,  this  day's  journey,  given  an  idea  of  better  accommoda- 
tion to  their  inmates.  We  continued  our  journey  all  night, 
and  passed  Kou-yoo ;  the  bank  towards  the  lake,  even  when 
of  considerable  breadth,  still  being  uncultivated,  the  few 
who  were  awake  described  a  pagoda  and  other  buildings  at 
Kou-yoo. 

10th  of  October. — ^The  lake  still  on  our  right.     After 
breakfast  the  terra  firma  was  merely  the  bank,  the  rest  of 
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th^  country  covered  with  water;  facings  of  stone  are^till 
frequent.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  Shou-poo,  a  long 
straggling  hamlet,  part  of  which,  from  the  white-washed 
houses  of  two  stories,  and  the  chimneys,  reminded  many  of 
European  towns.  The  banks  were  here  steep,  the  canal 
being  accessible  by  flights  of  stone  steps. — ^Three  o'clock. 
We  passed  Wy-ya-poo,  twenty  lees  from  Yang-choo-foo,  to 
which  we  are  all  looking  as  a  halting  place,  and  as  affording 
an  opportunity  of  making  purchases.  Near  Shou-poo  we 
passed  a  long  wooden  bridge  thrown  over  three  streams, 
tributaries  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  During  dinner  we  ob- 
served a  stone  bridge  on  our  right. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  reached  the  suburb  of  Yang-choo-foo, 
and  learnt,  with  much  disappointment,  from  our  boatmen, 
that  it  was  Kwaug-ta-jin's  intention  to  carry  us  twenty  lees 
beyond  the  city,  where  our  new  boats  were  ready  to  receive 
us :  the  darkness  prevented  us  from  forming  any  idea  of 
the  city.  We  were  nearly  an  hour  in  passing  the  wall 
facing  the  canal,  which  did  not  appear  of  any  great  height : 
the  principal  buildings  to  be  remarked  at  that  hour  were 
the  house  of  the  Hoppo,  or  collector  of  customs,  and  a 
building  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  briUiantly  illumi*- 
na.ted ;  there  were  some  Py -loos,  not,  however,  to  be  clearly 
made  out  at  this  hour.  The  houses  in  the  suburbs  wertt  of 
two  stories  with  chimneys,  become  common  in  this  part  of 
the  province.  The  canal  seemed  to  me  to  be  carried  round 
the  town,  which  must  be  nearly  insulated  ;  on  the  opposite 
bank  stands  the  tower  or  pagoda  of  Yang-choo-foo,  of  seven 
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stories^  and  of  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  that  of  Lin« 
tsin:  the  canal  widened  considerably  after  leaving  this 
tower. 

11th  of  October. — After  travelling  nearly  all  night,  we 
anchored  at  Kao-ming-sze,  opposite  a  temple  and  tower 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Emperor.  Two  hundred 
priests  are  maintained  on  the  estabhshment,  and  the  annual 
charge  on  the  Imperial  treasury  is  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Fo*,  of  whom  there  were  three 
colossal  figures  seated,  representing  the  god  in  his  trine 
manifestation.  The  present  Fo  occupied  the  centre;  his 
head-dress  was  a  turban,  different  in  that  from  the  other 
two,  who  wore  something  Uke  crowns ;  immediately  before 
the  figure  was  placed  a  tablet,  bearing  an  inscription  pray- 
ing for  the  eternity  of  the  Emperor's  happiness.  The  general 
plan  of  this  temple  was  like  that  of  Ning-niang-miao,  on  a 
larger  scale,  but  comparatively  much  out  of  repair.  We 
were  courteously  received  by  the  high  priest,  whose  silken 
robe,  cap,  and  rosary,  reminded  us  of  the  priests  of  the 
Cathohc  religion ;  when  squatted  on  a  chair,  he,  to  me, 
much  resembled  the  figure,  en  petit ^  of  the  deity  he  wor- 
shipped. Refreshments  were  handed  to  us,  among  which 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  but  some  yellow  balls,  with 
a  small  preserved  fruit  inside,  supposed  to  possess,  when 
given  by  the  priests,  a  peculiar  virtue. 

*  Fo  is  usually  represented  as  extremely  fat;  this  may  either  arise  from  cor- 
pulency being  considered  a  beauty  by  the  Chmese,  or  from  the  tradition  of  his 
enormous  size  having  required  his  being  cut  out  of  his  mother^s  womb. 
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Thi*  temple  is  very  ancient,  and  has,  till  lately,  received 
constant  benefactions  *  from  the  present  dynasty.  The  steps 
of  the  different  temples  were  composed  of  a  coarse  species 
of  marble.  A  small  brass  figure,-  representing  an  old  man 
emaciated  in  his  appearance,  was  explained  to  us,  as  a 
representation  of  the  Western  Fo,  after  his  seclusion  in  a 
mountain.  This  figure  bore  evident  marks  of  its  connexion 
with  India.  The  apartments  of  the  priests  were  clean  and 
comfortable.  In  defiance  of  the  apprehensions  expressed 
for  our  safety,  we  ascended  the  tower :  it  is  of  seven  stories, 
and  the  proportions  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  the  height  not 
being  sufficient  for  the  base ;  each  side  was  thirty  feet.  Any 
inconvenience  or  danger  in  the  ascent  was  amply  repaid  by 
the  view :  it  might  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  Chinese 
scenery.  The  country,  though  partially  irrigated,  still  gave 
an  idea  of  luxuriant  cultivation ;  the  fields  interspersed  with 
woods  and .  clumps  of  trees,  the  course  of  the  canal,  its 
different  branches,  the  Yang-tse-kiang  backed  by  a  range 
of  picturesque  mountains,  three  towers  in  striking  situa* 
tions,  the  one  that  of  Yang-choo,  the  other  on  the  celebrated 
rock  of  Kin-shan,  situated  in  the  river,  together  with  the 
garden  of  the  temple,  laid  out  in  the  Chinese  style  with 
artificial  rocks,  were  embraced  by  the  eye  from  different 
points;  and  the  boats,  with  their  busy  inhabitants,  gay 

*  As  there  is  no  religious  establishment  in  China  maintained  by  the  public 
revenue,  the  temples  and  priests  are  chiefly  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  their  respective  sects :  in  the  diminution  of  maintenance  consequent  upon  con- 
verting to  Christianity,  may  be  found  the  cause  of  the  inveterate  hostility  mani- 
fiested  by  the  Hoshungs  to  the  Missionaries. 
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Aags,  and  the  numerous  spectators,  gave  great  life  to  the 
scene  immediately  under  us. 

In  the  evening  Lord  Amherst  had  a  visit  from  Kwang; 
his  object  was  to  ascertain  when  we  should  have  completed 
our  transshipment,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  our  departure 
to-morrow :  from  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
desist.  Some  observations  on  his  change  of  cap  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  conveying  to  ub  an  idea  of  his  elevated 
situation  as  Chin-chae.  He  informed  us,  that  before  his 
arrival  at  Yang^choo-foo,  all  the  Mandarinfi  of  the  city  had 
put  on  their  winter  caps,  but  on  perceiving  that  he  still 
retained  his  summer  cap,  they  resumed  theirs :  on  observing 
this,  he  had,  from  courtesy,  hastened  to  put  on  his  winter 
cap.  It  seems  that  the  time  of  changing  the  caps  in  each 
district  is  determined  by  the  principal  personage.  At  Pekin 
the  Emperor  regulates,  and  throughout  the  Empire  his 
representatives. 

Mr.  Monison  endeavoured,  about  this  time,  to  collect 
some  information  respecting  the  Jews  in  Honan,  from  a 
Mahometan,  the  only  person  whom  he  had  met  with  ac- 
<]uainted  with  their  existence.  The  man's  knowledge  was 
so  confined,  that  he  threw  little  light  upon  their  actual 
condition.  Their  numbers  are  much  diminished.  V&t 
Jozane,  in  1704,  describes  them  as  paying  the  usual  Chinese 
honours  to  the  temple  of  Confucius,  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  the  tablet  of  the  Emperor.  Their  books 
did  not  reach  lower  than  the  Pentateuch ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, acquainted  with  the  names  of  David,  Solomon,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach.    Their  entrance  into 
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China  took  place  about  two  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

12tb  of  October. — I  vistited  a  temple  near  our  anchorage, 
connected  with  a  small  tank,  in  which  are  some  sacred 
fish :  this  water  is  alst>  said  to  be  infested  with  evil  spirits ; 
and  whatever  support  the  temple  receives  from  donations 
is  probably  derived  from  the  credulity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood upon  this  point.  The  priests  offered  for  sale  a  small 
pamphlet,  explanatory  of  certain  religious  terms.  It  was 
remarked  by  some,  that  the  priests  had  all  an  idiotic  ex* 
pression  of  countenance^:  to  me  it  seemed  rather  the  con* 
sciousness  of  belonging  to  a  degraded  profession. 

In  the  coarse  of  a  ramble  through  the  rice  fields^  I  en- 
tered the  house  of  a  miller,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  his 
machinery ;  this  consisted  of  a  husking  mill :  the  milestones 
were  placed  obliquely;  the  surfaces  of  both  had  beenjagged^ 
and  the  upper  one  was  cylindrical.  There  was  a  wheel  foi; 
cleaning  the  grain,  and  some  fans  for  winnowing.  The 
miller  insisted  on  my  drinking  tea,  and  had  the  honest 
heartiness  of  maimer  bdonging  to  an  English  farmer.  On 
my  way  back  to  the  boats  I  stopped  at  one  of  the  dykes 
to  observe  a  man  in  a  wicker  basket,  gathering  the  seed  of 
the  water  lily,  which  is  edten,  both  raw  and  boiled,  by.  the 
Chinese :  he  used  his  hands  as  paddles ;  and  as  the  basket 
was  shaped  not  very  unlike  a  junk,  he  made  tolerable  wa^ 

*  The  priests  are  taken  from  the  very  lowest  elasdes,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  concare  a  body  more  degraded,  and,  indeed,  more  deterviog  of  d^jsa^bdon. 
In  th^  indifference  to  all  the  decencies  of  religion,  contrasted  with  iht  multitude^ 
of  their  templ^  and  idols,  the  Chmese  exhibit  a  striking  peculiarity  of  national 
character. 
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through  the  water.  Machmery  is  universally  employed 
here  to  irrigate  the  rice  ^elds,  consisting  of  a  large  horizon- 
tal wheel  with  projecting  handles,  serving  as  cogs,  to  which 
the  power  is  appUed ;  to  this  wheel  an  axle  is  fixed,  with 
two  small  wheels  at  each  end,  the  one  with  trundles  catch- 
ing in  the  cogs  of  the  larger  wheel,  and  the  other  with  cogs 
attached  to  it.  The  remaining  division  of  the  machine  is 
the  trough  and  wooden  chain,  with  flat  boards  at  intervals : 
this  trough  is  placed  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  water,  and 
has  a  small  cogged  wheel  fixed  to  its  extremity,  correspon^i- 
ing  to  that  at  the  end  of  the  axle :  the  water  is  successively 
raised  through  each  interval,  and  finally  discharged  from  the 
elevation  of  the  groimd  upon  which  the  larger  wheel  is 
placed. 

^  13th  of  October. — Notwithstanding  the  hue  and  cry  that 
was  set  up  in  consequence  of  two  of  the  party  proceeding 
as  far  on  the  road  to  Yang-choo-foo  as  the  Poolin-tze-miao^ 
I  effected  a  visit  to  the  same  place,  in  defiance  of  twenty 
soldiers :  a  little  stratagem  was  necessary  to  conceal  my  in- 
tention, and  this  was  found  in  making  sundry  marches  and 
countermarches  through  the  rice  grounds,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  on  my  setting  out  to  determine  the 
exact  direction  of  my  ramble.  The  temple  was  in  good 
repair,  and  has  a  large  monastery  attached  to  it.  The 
priest  readily  conducted  us  through  the  building.  Judging 
from  the  size  of  the  hall,  and  the  kitchen  utensils,  I  should 
suppose  the  inmates  to  be  very  numerous.  The  idols  were 
more  colossal  than  any  I  had  yet  seen :  here  there  was  no 
difference  in  the  head-dress  of  the  three  Fo^s.     In  an  inner 
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temple  I  saw  a  figure  of  an  emaciated  old  man,  whom  the 
priests  said  represented  one  of  their  order  who  had  been 
canonized.  Near  the  entrance  there. was  a  bamboo  grove. 
I  should  imagine,  from  having  lately  remarked  these  groves 
near  the  temples,  that  some  sacred  character  belongs  to 
them. 

Women  are  employed  in  the  harvest,  particularly  reaping 
the  rice.  The  small  town  near  the  anchorage  consists  prin- 
cipally of  houses  of  entertainment,  which  just  now  are 
crQwded  with  visitors,  from  Yang-choo,  attracted  by  the 
halting  of  the  foreign  wild  beasts  and  their  conductors,  A 
report  is  in  circulation  of  an  additional  edict,  declaring  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  to  treat  the  embassy  on  its  return 
with  every  respect  and  attention.  The  governor  of  the  city, 
who  has  had  the  superin tendance  of  the  transshipment,  has 
been  remarkably  kind  and  attentive,  and  shewed  every  dis- 
position to-  supply  horses  and  facilitate  any  excursion  we 
might  have  contemplated :  the  inflexible  jealousy  of  Kwang, 
under  pretext  of  anxiety  for  our  safety,  rendered  his  kindness 
ineffectual. 

14th  of  October. — We  left  Kao-ming-tze  during  the  night, 
and  steered  due  south.  The  wind  wa^  high,  and  the  boats 
lay  over  very  much ;  they  are  of  a  more  ship*like  construc- 
tion than  the  last,  being  narrower,  and  not  so  loaded  with 
upper  works ;  the  accommodation  is  nearly  the  same,  con- 
sisting of  two  large  cabins ;.  they  have  two  masts ;  their  sails 
of  great  height,  compared  to  their  width. 

We  first  stopped  opposite  the  gardens  of  Woo-yuen, 
which,  after  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Mandarins, 
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^Ve  were  allowed  to  visit.  Although  now  much  neglected, 
tliey  were  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Chinese  gardening. 
The  Chinese  are  certainly  good  imitators  of  nature,  and 
their  piles  of  rocks  are  not  liable  to  the  same  ridicule  as 
some  modem  Gothic  ruins  in  England;  indeed  they  are 
works  of  art  on  so  great  a  scale  that  they  may  well  bear  a 
rivalship  with  the  original.  The  buildings  are  spread  over 
the  grounds  without  any  attention  to  effect  being  produced 
by  their  exterior,  unconnected  with  the  scenery  ;  the  object 
seems  to  be  to  furnish  pretexts  for  excursions  within  the 
inclosure,  which  is  so  disposed  as  to  appear  more  extensive 
than  it  ideally  is.  Much  labour  has  been  expended  upon 
the  walks,  which  in  places  resembled  mosaic.  These  gar- 
dens were  a  favourite  resort  of  Kien-lung,  whose  dining- 
room  and  study  were  shewn  to  us ;  in  the  latter  was  a  black 
marble  slab,  with  a  poem  inscribed  upoii  it,  composed  by 
his  Majesty  in  praise  of  the  garden.  The  characters  were 
particularly  well  executed.  The  trees  in  the  garden  were 
chiefly  the  olea  fragrans,  and  some  planes. 

We  continued  our  journey  after  breakfast  till  we  reached 
Kwa-K^hoo,  where  we  anchored,  it  not  being  practicable 
to  proceed  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang  till  the  wind  becomes 
favourable.  The  great  object  of  attraction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Kin-'Shan,  or  golden  mountain,  insulated  in 
the  river.  There  is  a  tower  and  other  buildings  on  the  island. 
The  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  where  stands  the 
town  of  Ching-kiang-shien,  renders  it  a  very  striking  object 
There  were  some  tents  or  buildings  on  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  said  to  be  quarters  for  Tartar  soldiers.    Ranges 
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of  granitic  mountains  stretch  nearly  from  the  head  of  the 
baj5  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  along.  The  Yang^tse-ldang 
here  much  surpassing  the  Yellow  river  in  the  expanse  of  its 
waters.  A  picturesque  rock  near  Kin-shan  is  called  the 
Yin-shan,  or  silver  mountain.  The  absurd  jealousy  and 
unaccommodating  disposition  of  the  Chin-chae  have  decided 
against  our  visiting  these  islands :  they  are  fortunately  so 
near  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  him  to  deprive  us  of  the 
contemplation  of  this  truly  beautiful  scene :  the  distance 
from  the  bank  to  the  island  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile. 
Two  navigable  cuts  branch  off  from  the  Yang«tse-kiang 
and  join  at  Nan-kin.  The  course  to  Sou-choo-foo  is  pro- 
bably through  the  mountains  forming  the  bay. 

A  short  ramble  this  day  in  the  suburbs  has  surprised  me, 
by  the  extent  of  the  city,  which,  from  the  state  of  the  walls, 
and  the  general  air  of  desolation  on  the  opposite  side,  I  ha4 
supposed  to  be  almost  deserted.    . 

lath  of  October. — ^I  crossed  the  canal  to-day,  and  had  a 
long  ramble  through  the  fields,  to  the  great  annoyance  or 
the  attending  soldiers.  We  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade 
^ome  Mandarins  at  a  military  post  on  the  bank  of  the  Yan^ 
tse-kiang  to  procure  us  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  the  island : 
their  orders  were  too  positive,  and  the  request  excited  so 
much  suspicion  as  to  induce  one  of  them  to  follow  us  the 
rest  of  our  walk. 

The  continuance  of  the  unfavourable  wind  has  called 
forth  the  devotion  of  the  Chinese,  who  have  been  busy  in 
the  propitiatory  sacrifices  at  the  temples  of  the  deity  pre- 
siding over  the  winds  and  sea,  near  our  anchorage;  the 
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latter  has  frequently  something  like  a  junk  in  his  band. 
Chinese  mythology  depends  so  much  upon  mere  locatity, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  combine  the  different  objects  of  wor- 
ship into  any  general  system,  that  might  in  its  exposition 
embrace  them  all.  They  have  imported  Budfaism,  with  its 
Shanscrit  terms,  from  India,  without,  however,  I  believe, 
either  understanding  their  meaning,  or  the  principles  of  the 
belief. 

I6th  of  October. — By  crossing  the  branch  of  the  canal 
near  a  bridge  above  our  anchorage,  I  got  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  of  Kwa-choo,  which  contains  several  streets  well 
inhabited,  and  furnished  with  numerous  shops :  the  city  is 
intersected  and  partially  insulated  by  a  canal*  passing 
under  the  walls,  over  which  bridges  of  a  single  arch  are 
thrown;  these,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  of  stone :  the 
sides  of  some  were  adorned  with  tolerable  sculptures.  Kwa- 
choo  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, and  is  still  very  interesting  from  a  picturesque 
blending  of  complete  desolation  with  bustling  activity.  A 
large  portion  of  the  ground  within  the  walls  is  covered  with 
tombs;  indeed  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city  is  re- 
markable for  the  frequency  of  burying  grounds  with  groves 
of  the  arbor  vitae  -f-  tree  near  them.  We  were  particularly 
struck  in  the  city  with  the  good  complexions  of  the  women, 
and  their  approach  to  our  notions  of  beauty.  Ours  is, 
however,  but  a  hasty  glimpse  of  their  charms,  as  the  sol- 

*  This  canal  was  cut  to  facilitate  the  Emperor  Eang-hi^s  commimication  with 
the  Ein-shan,  or  Golden  island, 
t  Thuja  Qrientahs. 
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diers  are  most  active. in  enforcilig  the  imperial  edict  for 
their  .seclusion  from  the  eyes  of  strangers. 

The  frequent  allusion  made  by  the  Mandarins  in  con-* 
versation  with  Mr.  Morrison  to  the  late  favourable  edict 
issued  by  the  Emperor  respecting  the  treatment  of  the 
embassy^  and  their  unanimous  expression  of  regret  at  the 
sudden  dismissal  from  Yuen-min-yuen,  has  suggested  the 
idea  of  Lord  Amherst  addressing  the  Emperor,  both  to 
renew  the  direct  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  government, 
and  to  propose  the  acceptance  on  his  part  of  the  remaining 
presents.  .  In  my  opinion  the  measure  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable: the  capricious  violence  of  the  Emperor's  character 
led  to  our  sudden  dismissal,  possibly  under  a  partial  misun- 
<lerstanding ;  his  cooler  reflection  has  produced  an  account 
of  the  transaction,  exculpating  both  himself  and  the  Em- 
bassador; this  has  been  followed  by  edicts,  directing  the 
observance  of  the  dues  of  hospitality  to  the  embassy  during 
its  progress  through  the  Chinese  dominions :  none  of  these 
documents,  however,  have  been  officially  communicated, 
nor  has  any  explanation,  much  less  apology,  been  made  for 
the  flagrant  insult  offered  to  the  Embassador.  I  would  ask, 
therefore,  is  the  address  intended  to  deprecate  the  conse^ 
quences  of  any  latent  resentment  in  the  Emperors  mind.^ 
The  existence  of  such  a  feeling  I  am  inclined  to  doubt;  but 
even  admitting  it,  I  still  should  consider  the  proposed  mea- 
sure impolitic,  as  totally  inconsistent  with  the  tone  hitherto 
assumed,  and  ill  calculated,  from  its  submissive  character, 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  the  ignorant  arrogance 
of  capricious  despotisiii.     Or  is  the  address  meant  to  en- 
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courage  the  disposition  to  repair  the  wrong  committed? 
That  disposition  has  manifested  itself  under  the  operation 
of  silence  on  our  part,  a  silence  which^  while  it  was  free 
from  the  imputation  of  being  vindictive^  was  still  likely  to 
keep  the  apprehension  of  the  Chinese  government  ahve  to 
the  possible  effects  of  British  resentment,  at  the  public  re^ 
'  jection  of  a  complimentary  embassy  :  remove  the  appre* 
hension,  and  the  disposition  to  reparation  may  probably 
cease.  The  consent  to  exchange  the  few  presents  at  Tong- 
choo  was,  I  think,  enough  for  conciliation ;  any  thing  further, 
with  ungenerous  minds,  might  be  mistaken  for  abject  su1>- 
mission,  if  not  for  positive  alarm^  Should  the  address  be 
unnoticed,  or  should  the  proposed  acceptance  of  presents 
be  rejected,  the  ground  of  dignified  silence  under  unpro* 
voked  injury  would  have  been  lost,  the  regret  of  the  Em^- 
peror  for  his  conduct  would  have  been  removed,  and  an 
example  would  be  furnished  of  the  facihty  with  which  the 
English  are  satisfied,  for  the  most  serious  affront  offered  to 
th^ir  nation  in  the  person  of  his  Majesty's  Embassador. 

17th  of  October. — ^The  wind  still  continues  unfavourable, 
and  here  we  must  remain,  not  as  much  to  our  dissatis&ction 
as  to  Kwang's :  if  the  report  of  the  Viceroy  waiting  for  us 
on  the  other  side  be  correct,  his  patience  must  be  nearly 
exhausted.  Another  ramble  through  the  city  has  been  my 
occupation.  I  could  not  succeed  in  fixing  upon  any  article 
to  purchase  as  a  remembrance  of  Kwa^choo. 

Wang,  the  principal  mihtary  Mandarin  in  attendance, 
having  learnt  that  Lord  Amherst  wished  to  see  the  Chinese 
archers  exercise,  ordered  a  few  of  them  out  for  his  inspection. 
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They  shot  tolerably  well  at  a  target,  aboot  the  height  of  a 
man,  using  much  graTity  and  ceremony  in  handling  their 
bow  and  arrow ;  the  distance  was  forty  yards.  This  was 
followed  by  a  few  matchtock-*men,  who  kept  up  a  running 
fire,  round  a  man,  upon  whom  they  wheeled  and  advanced 
as  the  pivot.  The  movements  resembled  those  of  light 
troops,  and  were  not  ill  executed :  they  loaded  and  fired 
quicker,  and  with  more  precision,  than  was  expected  from 
their  unmilitary  appearance  in  line.  All  these  evolutions 
were  performed  to  the  beat  of  a  drum.  It  is  not  unusual 
at  the  military  posts  to  have  the  places  where  each  file  is 
to  stand  chalked,  to  secure  their  keeping  equal  distances. 

Our  intercourse  with  the  Mandarins,  particularly  in  ex- 
changing presents,  has  become  more  frequent ;  all  beh>w  the 
principal  shew  no  hesitation  in  accepting  whatever  is  offered 
to  them,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  gratification  to  persons  in 
our  forlorn  situation.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  a 
trifling  dispute  between  one  of  the  attendants  and  a  Chinese, 
probably  without  much  foundation.  Wang  and  the  treasurer 
had  some  altercation  on  the  subject ;  the  latter  asserting  that 
the  soldiers  who  accompany  us  on  our  excursions  frequently 
promoted  the  ill  treatment  of  the  inhabitants.  There  cer- 
tainly are  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  Chinese  soldiers, 
whom  I  have  myself  observed  in  more  than  one  instance 
availing  themselves  of  their  situation  to  plunder  the  pea- 
sants. With  reference  to  the  proposed  address  to  the  Em- 
peror, I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that  a  report  has  been 
received  of  an  intended  communication  from  the  court  on 
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our  arrival  at  Canton.    Should  this  be  the  case,  any  address 
at  present  would  certainly  be  premature. 

18th  of  October. — ^We  walked  round  the  town,  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Chinese  having  this  day  barred  the  entrance. 
The  guards  on  all  the  points  have  been  increased,  probably 
in  consequence  of  tHe  alleged  disturbance  of  yesterday. 
The. scenery  of  the  immediate  environs  towards  the  Yang- 
tse^keang  is  picturesque.  Kwa-choo  stands  on  an  island, 
from  which  I  heard  that  the  name  is  derived;  and  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  is  from  four  to  six  miles :  in  some  Chinese 
books  it  is  called  a  Foo.  I  observed  in  the  course  of  my 
walk  several  priests  with  black  trencher  caps.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  striking  resemblance  between  the  eccleiiiastic 
garb  here  and  in  catholic  countries. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Nineteenth  of  October. — ^We  left  our  anchorage  at  day- 
light, though  the  wind  still  continues  unfavourable. .  With 
poles  and  sweeps  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  boats  round 
the  point,  and  launching  us  into  the  Yang-tse-keang.  About 
nine  we  passed  an  island^  and  kept  close  to  the  left  bank, 
covered  with  high  rushes.  At  twelvd  the  river  was  divided 
into  two  branches ;  we  followed  the  smaller,  called  Quango 
jee-keapg :  a  village  on  the  bank,  called  also  Quang-jee. 
At  five  we  saw  the  tower  of  1-tching-shien.  We  afterwards 
passed  some  junks  of  peculiar  construction,  the  sterns  being 
thirty  feet  high,  and  the  bows  about  ten  feet  lower ;  ^there 
were  ladders  to  assist  the  crew  in  ascending  and  descending. 
These  vessels  are  used  for  conveying  salt,  and  the  object  of 
the  great  height  in  the  stern  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  salt 
above  the  water-mark,  and  at  the  bow  to  assist  the  men  in 
poUng.  The  range  of  mountains,  already  mentioned,  has 
continued  along  the  course  of  the  river  on  the  southern  or 
right  bank.  Our  general  course  to-day  has  been  W.  S.  W. 
*  20th  of  October. — We  anchored  at  eight  o'clock  yesterday 
evening,  and  proceeded  at  daylight  along- the .  suburb  of 
I-ching-shien,  containing  substantial  white-washed  houses. 
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the  long  island  still  on  our  left.  On  this  island,  opposite 
to  the  town,  were  some  extensive  gardens  belonging  to  a 
rich  salt  merchant.  At  half  past  nine,  we  passed  a  canal 
or  branch  on  the  left,  called  Chah-kho,  and  soon  after  an- 
chored near  a  small  island  situated  at  the  termination  of 
the  larger :  here  we  were  informed  M^e  should  remain  until 
the  wind  proved  favourable,  so  that  our  moving  was  only  a 
desperate  effort  to  free  the  remains  of  Kwa-choo  from  such 
troublesonae  visitors.  Our  journey  yesterday  was  sixteen 
miles,  and  effected  with  great  labour  to  the  crews  and  the 
few  trackers  attached  to  the  boats. 

The  edict*  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  embassy  was 
this  day  communicated,  through  a  private  channel,  to  Mn 
Morrison;  this  document,  though,  according  to  Chinese 
notions,  it  may  be  considered  favourable,  carries  with  it 
such  absurd  pretensions  of  superiority,  and  marks  ^uch  an 
utter  indifference  to  the  real  rank  and  character  of  the 
embassy,  that  it  requires  to  be  actually  in  China,  not  to 
view  it  as  an  additional  insult.  It  commences  by  an  ex-^ 
planation  of  the  occurrences  at  Yueii-miii*yuen^  not  so  satisr^ 
factory  as  that  in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  but  upon  the  some 
principles.  It  is  attributed  to  the  absence  of  our  dresses  of 
ceremony,  and  to  Ho  not  making  known  the  circumstaiices 
which  produced  the  deficiency  in  the  equipment.  The  al- 
leged sickness  is  stated  to  be  a  pretext.  It  then  adveits  to 
the  exchange  of  presents  at  Tong*chow,  attributing  it  to  the 
Emperor's  reluctance  altogether  to  refuse  our  expression 
of  devotedness.      The    exchange   itself  h   described   as 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  8« 
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"  giving  much  and  receiving  little/'  An  allusion  is  made 
to  the  Embassador's  gratitude  on  the  occasion,  and  to  his 
expressions  of  fear  and  repentance.  The  treatment  of  the 
embassy  is  ordered  to  be  free  from  insult  and  contempt, 
and  suitable  to  a  foreign  embassy.  Precautions  are,  how- 
ever, directed  to  be  used  to  prevent  any  landing  to  cause 
disturbance.  The  general  character  of  this  treatment  is 
represented  as  an  union  of  soothing  and  controlling,  cal- 
culated to  produce  awe  and  gratitude  in  the  persons  com- 
posing the  embassy.  From  a  remark  respecting  the  Em- 
bassador's peaceable  conduct  through  Chee-le,  it  may  be 
considered  that  this  edict  was  issued  subsequent  to  Chang's 
report.  If  any  doubts  remained  as  to  the  impolicy  of  ad- 
dressing the  Emperor,  this  edict  must  have  removed  them, 
as  neither  honour  nor  advantage  can  be  gained  by  the 
receipt  of  edicts  couched  in  such  language ;  and  it  would 
be  futile  to  expect  any  other,  even  when  directly  addressed 
to  the  Embassador. 

On  re-entering  the  main  stream,  the  distance  from  bank 
to  bank  could  not  be  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
We  sailed  with  a  fine  breeze,  and  the  number  of  boats  scat- 
tered over  the  river,  whose  waters  almost  formed  waves, 
rendered  the  scene  very  striking;  the  junks  lay  over  so 
much,  that  it  required  but  little  effort  of  imaginaition  to 
fancy  ourselves  at  sea ;  the  river  widened  as  we  advanced  to 
one  mile  and  a,  half.— At  five.  Saw  on  a  mountain  the 
Pauo-ta,  or  tower  of  Lew-ko-shien,  on  the  right  bank, 
distant  four  miles;  and  shortly  after  passed  a  navigable 
branch,  called  the  Tai-ho,  leading  to  the  town  where  the 
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tower  is  situated ;  on  the  opposite  bank  another  hill,  with  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Kwan-yin,  was  visible,  near  which  we 
are  to  anchor, 

21st  of  October. — We  found  ourselves  in  the  morning  oft' 
the  rock  Pa-tou-shan,  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  Kwan- 
yin-mun :  the  river  is  here  again  divided  by  an  island,  and 
we  seem  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains. The.  rock  of  Pa-tou-shan  is  very  remarkable,  as 
being  a  large  mass  of  pudding-stone,  the  base  a  friable 
sand-stone,  in  which  lumps  of  quartz  and  other  stones  are 
embedded;  it  is  in  a  rapid  state. of  disintegration.  There  is 
another  rock  at  a  short  distance,  called  Yen-tze-shan,  or 
the  Swallow-hill,  forming  an  abrupt  bank  to  the  river;  th^ 
strata  were  vertical,  but  as  I  did  not  land,  I  do  not  pretend 
t<J'  say  what  may  be  its  composition.  The  Yen-tze  was 
covered  with  profusion  of  lichens,  and  exhibited  equally 
strong  marks  of  rapid  and  progressive  disintegration.  Yen- 
tze-shan  was,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  the  favourite  resort  of 
Kang-hi  and  of  Kien-lung. 

A  communication  was  received  early  in  the  mornings  re- 
questing that  the  persons  composing  the  embassy  would 
not  indulge  in  their  usual  excursions,  as  the  Viceroy  of  the 
province  was  hourly  expected  to  pay  the  Chin-chae  a  visit. 
The  request  was  attended  to,  for  a  refusal,  however  jus- 
tifiable, could  only  have  led  to  unpleasant  consequences. 
As,  however,  I  had  fortunately  set  out  on  my  ramUe^ 
before  the  notification  was  made,  I  had  .thereby  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  meeting  between  the  Chin-chae  and 
the  Viceroy,  interesting  from  its  having  been  looked  for- 
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ward  to  as  the  test  of  Kwang's  assertions  respecting  the 
superiority  of  his  station  as  Chin-chae ;  the  event  certainly 
proved  the  truth  of  his  statement.  The  Viceroy  came  in 
his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  was  received  by  Kwang  in  his 
travelhng  dress ;  the  Chin-chae  scarcely  went  further  from 
his  boat  to  meet  him  than  when  visited  by  Lord  Amherst. 
They  both  stooped,  almost  kneeling,  and  the  Viceroy  re- 
fiised  to  precede  Kwang  in  entering  the  boat ;  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Viceroy  considered  Kwang  as  his  superior 
in  office  for  the  time.  The  Viceroy  sent  presents  of  pro- 
visions, and  made  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the  dried 
fruits  offered  in  return.  Lord  Amherst  sent  his  card  to  the 
Viceroy,  which  was  immediately  returned  in  conformity 
with  Chinese  politeness,  which  means  thereby  to  convey, 
that  the  person  who  receives  the  card  is  not  of  sufficient 
rank  to  retain  it. 

His  Excellency,  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  parading 
backwards  and  forwards  of  the  Mandarins  in  their  dresses 
of  ceremony,  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy, 
and  his  meeting  with  the  Chin-chae,  while  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  embassy,  ordered  the  guard  and  band  to  be 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  A  sensation  was 
evidently  excited,  and  the  general,  Wang,  hastened  to  the 
parade  as  if  to  make  a  reconnoissance  ;  this  completed,  he 
retired.  Our  departure  was  probably  hastened  by  the  ex- 
hibition, for,  on  Lord  Amherst's  returning  to  his  boat,  the 
hoos  were  struck,  a  signal  for  unmooring.  The  Viceroy 
sent  a  message  to  say,  that  he  was  at  the  moment  setting 
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out  to  pay  his  respect  to  Lord  Ainherst,  but  that  he  must 
now  defer  his  visit  till  the  next  anchorage. 

A  stone  tablet,  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  Pa-tou-shan, 
bears  an  inscription,  dated  the  7th  year  of  Kien-lung,  re- 
commending all  boats  to  anchor  there  at  night,  as  there  are 
rocks  in  this  part  of  the  river,  rendering  the  passage  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  On  a  face  of  this  rock  there  is  another 
inscription,  painted  in  large  letters,  announcing  that  sham- 
shoo  and  fruits  are  sold  there. 

Leaving  the  anchorage  at  half  past  twelve,  we  kept  near 
the  bank  on  our  left.  From  the  ruined  temple  on  the 
abrupt  rock  already  mentioned  the  city  of  Nankin  is  pro- 
bably visible.  Near  this  rock  there  was  a  building  sup- 
ported on  pillars,  prettily  situated  on  a  ragged  projection  ; 
the  whole  country,  from  the  various  elevation  of  the  lower 
hills,  all  well  wooded,  and  the  different  points  of  view  which 
they  presented,  was  extremely  picturesque;  the  more  distant 
mountains  cease  near  this  point,  but  another  range  of  hills 
extend  nearly  parallel  to  the  river. — At  four  o^clock.  The 
tower  of  Poo-kou-hien,  of  five  stories,  was  visible  on  a  hill 
to  our  right,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  walls  of 
Kiang-poo-hien  were  pointed  out  to  us. — ^At  five.  We 
saw  the  wsiUs  of  Nankin  skirting  a  high  hill,  called  Sz^-tze- 
shan,  or  Lion-hill,  included  within  their  circuit.  We  passed 
a  bridge  with  a  large  single  arch,  quite  covered  with  ver- 
dure, upon  which  was  something  looking  like  a  tomb.  A 
crowd  was  collected  on  the  bridge,  like  ourselves,  straining 
their  eyes  to  catch  the  passing  novelties. — At  six.     Our 
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boats  anchored  on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  a  low  white 
building:  a  line  of  soldiers,  the  majority  in  complete  ar- 
mour, or  rather  long  studded  dresses:  these  may  be  com- 
pared to.  the  men  at  arms  of  the  chivalrous  times,  as  being 
intended  to  bear  down  opposition  by  their  weight:  their 
arms  were  swords  and  bows ;  the  remainder  had  only  a 
helmet  and  studded  jacket ;  some  few  had  niatch-locks. 

22d  of  October. — I  walked  through  the  suburb,  near 
which  we  are  anchored ;  the  streets  are  paved,  but  the  shops 
of  an  inferior  description,  evidently  intended  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  boats  at  the  anchorage.  As  elsewhere  in 
China,  the  number  of  public  eating-houses  seem  to  exceed 
that  of  private  dweUings ;  and  the  only  local  difference  is, 
the  quantity  of  ducks  and  geese,  ready  drest  and  glazed, 
exposed  for  sale.  Vegetables  were  plentiful,  principally 
turnips,  radishes,  and  coarse  greens.  The  principal  manu- 
factures in  the  city  are  crapes  and  silks. 

A  street  leads  from  the  river  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
through  which  we  were  allowed  to  pass  and  ascend  the  hilJ. 
On  the  left  of  the  entrance  from  which,  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  celebrated  porcelain  tower,  and  two  others  of  less 
consequence,  are  visible :  the  view  is  very  extensive,  and 
from  the  variety  of  the  ground  immediately .  below  us,  di- 
versified with  woods  and  buildings,  contrasted  with  the 
range  of  mountains  bounding  the  horizon,  is  truly  striking. 
The  course  of  the  river,  divided  by  an  island  at  this  point> 
is  distinguishable,  and  still  continues  the  great  feature  of 
the  scene. 
We  may,  I  think,  date  our  unrestrained  liberty  of  ex- 
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cursion  from  this  day,  and  consider  it  promoted  by  Lord 
Amherst's  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  an  inferior  Maa- 
darin  to  exclude  him  from  passing  through  the  gate,  al- 
though several  others  had  been  previously  admitted.  Lord 
Amherst  waited  before  the  gate  until  an  application  to 
Kwang  had  produced  an  order  for  immediate  admission,  of 
which  a  civil  Mandarin  and  Wang,  the  general  officer  in 
attendance,  were  the  bearers. 

Nankin  (now  called  Kian-ning-foo)  is  rapidly  decaying, 
but  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  upon  whose  banks  it  is  situated, 
and  to  which  it  originally  owed  its  greatness,  still  rolls  his 
mighty  waters,  undiminished  by  foreign  conquest,  and  un- 
affected by  subverted  empire.  The  inhabited  part  of  the 
town  is  twenty  lees  from  the  gate  through  which  we  en- 
tered ;  the  intervening  space,  though  still  crossed  by  paved 
roads,  being  occupied  in  gardens  and  bamboo  groves,  with 
few  houses  interspersed.  This  gate  is  a  simple  archway 
thirty-five  paces  broad,  the  height  of  the  wall  forty  feet,  its 
width  seventeen.  Near  the  gate  are  two  large  temples; 
that  dedicated  to  Kwan-yin,  and  called  Tsing-hai-tze,  or 
quiet  sea  college,  is  interesting  from  the  superior  execution 
of  the  figures  of  Chinese  philosophers  and  saints  surround- 
ing the  great  hall ;  though  not  less  than  twenty  in  number, 
they  were  all  in  different  attitudes,  and  yet  all  highly  ex- 
pressive ;  two  looked,  both  in  features  and  dress,  not  unhke 
Roman  sages.  The  power  of  one  was  marked  by  a  wild 
beast  in  the  act  of  crouching  at  his  feet,  as  if  afwed  by  his 
sanctity ;  the  grey  eyebrows  of  another  were  represented 
grown  to  such  enormous  length  as  to  require  to  be  sup- 
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ported  by  his  hands:  this  probably  is  intended  to  com* 
memorate  some  act  of  devout  penance  analogous  to'  the 
actions  of  the  Hindoo  Jogees.  A  skreen,  representing 
Kwan-yin,  surrounded  by  the  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts 
of  the  field,  looked  to  me  as  if  telling  the  story  of  the  crea- 
tion, when  all  living  things  were  produced  by  the  Universal 
Mother.  Some  metal  vases,  intended  for  burning  incense, 
attracted  our  notice  from  the  elegance  of  their  form  and 
execution:  one  of  them  much  resembled  the  Etruscan. 
An  inscription  stated  that  they  were  the  work  of  a  sage 
who  lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  had,  it  is 
said,  for  the  promotion  of  embassies  to  China,  travelled 
into  India  and  other  countries  to  the  west.  Near  this 
temple  is  a  pubhc  vapour-bath,  called,  or  rather  miscalled, 
the  bath  of  fragrant  water,  where  dirty  Chinese  may  be 
stewed  clean  for  ten  chens,  or  three  farthings :  the  bath  is 
a  small  room  of  one  hundred  feet  area,  divided  into  four 
compartments,  and  paved  with  coarse  marble :  the  heat  is 
considerable,  and  as  the  number  admitted  into  the  bath 
has  no  limits  but  the  capacity  of  the  area,  the  stench  is 
excessive;  altogether,  I  thought  it  the  most  disgusting 
cleansing  apparatus  I  had  ever  seen,  and  worthy  of  this 
nasty  nation. 

Lord  Amherst,  since  our  arrival  at  this  anchorage,  has 
received  through  Wang  a  message  from  the  Viceroy  ex- 
pressing regret  that  his  being  compelled  suddenly  to  visit 
another  part  of  the  province  would  deprive  him  of  the  plea*- 
sure  he  had  anticipated  in  calling  upon  bis  lordship.  Hav* 
ing  been  at  Canton,  the  Viceroy  said  that  he  fully  appre-* 
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dated  the  English  natioD,  and  was  anxious  to  give  every 
effect  to  the  Emperor's  edicts  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  embassy;    that  he  had  accordingly  given  the  most 
precise  orders  for  the  supply  of  boats  and  every  thing  that 
might  be  required.     This  is  so  far  satisfactory  as  it  mani* 
fests  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy  that  some 
apology  was  necessary.     Lord  Amherst,  from  hints  that 
had  been  thrown  out  some  time  since,  having  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  Viceroy  might  be  deterred  from  proposing 
a  meeting  in  consequence  of  his  doubts  whether  Lord  Am- 
herst would  pay  the  first  visit,  took  this  opportunity  of 
conveying  through  Wang  his  willingness  to  give  up  this 
point.     Some  idea  seemed  to  exist,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  meeting  might  take  place ;  the  event,  however, 
proved  otherwise. 

3Srd  of  October. — Three  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  and 
myself  succeeded  in  passing  completely  through  the  un- 
inhabited part  of  the  city  of  Nankin,  and  reaching  the 
gateway  visible  from  the  Lion  hill ;  our  object  was  to  Jbave 
penetrated  through  th6  streets  to  the  Porcelain  Tower,  ap- 
parently distant  two  miles ;  to  this,  however,  the  soldiers 
who  accompanied  us,  and  who,  from  the  willingness  in 
allowing  us  to  proceed  thus  far,  were  entitled  to  consider- 
ation, made  so  many  objections  that  we  desisted,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  proceeding  to  a  temple  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  from  which  we  had  a  very  complete  view  of 
the  city.  We  observed  a  triple  wall,  not,  however,  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  city.  The  gateway  which  we  had 
just  quitted  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  second 
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wall,  that  in  this  place  had  entirely  disappeared.  The 
inhabited  part  of  the  city  of  Nankin  is  situated  towards  the 
angle  of  the  mountains,  and  even  within  its  precincts 
contains  many  gardens.  I  observed  four  principal  streets 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  smaller ;  through  one  of  the 
larger  a  narrow  canal  flows,  crossed  at  intervals  by  bridges  of 
a  single  arch ;  the  streets  were  not  spacious,  but  had  an 
appearance  of  unusual  cleanliness.  Another  gateway,  and 
the  Porcelain  Tower  itself,  are  the  only  buildings  of  sufficient 
height  to  fix  the  eye.  Our  elevated  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  attracted  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
we  perceived  a  tide  of  population  flowing  from  the  city 
towards  us.  We  at  this  moment  ascertained  that  the  dis- 
tance either  from  the  gateway  or  the  temple  hill  to  the 
streets  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  that  if  we  had  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  streets  we  might  have  efiected  our 
object  before  the  crowd  collected;  as  it  was,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  all  haste  in  using  our  eyes  before  we  were 
overwhelmed.  Unfortunately  we  had  not  brought  a  tele- 
scope with  us,  which  deprived  us  of  the  advantage  that  we 
otherwise  should  have  derived  from  our  proximity  to  the 
Porcelain  Tower. 

This  building  has  been  described  by  so  many  authors  in 
all  languages,  that  it  would  be  equally  useless  and  unplea- 
sant both  to  myself  and  to  those  who  may  chance  to  toil 
through  these  pages  to  make  extracts.  My  own  observa-^ 
tion  only  extends  thus  far,  that  it  is  octagonal,  of  nine 
stories;  of  considerable  height  in  proportion  to  its  base,  with 
a  ball  at  the  very  summit,  said  to  be  gold,  but  probably 
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only  gilt,  resting  immediately  upon  a  pinnacle  with  several 
rings  round  it.  The  colour  is. white,  and  the  cornices  ap- 
pear plain.  Its  Chinese  name  is .  Lew-lee-Paou-ta  or  Pao- 
ling-tzu,  and  it  is  said  to  have  occupied  nineteen  years  in 
building,  and  to. have  cost  four  hundred  thousand  taels,  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  money.  The  date  an 
swers  to  A,  D.  1411.  I  should  suppose,  judging  from  Lin- 
tsin  tower,  that  the  facing  is  probably  white  tile,  to  which 
the  title  of  porcelain  has  been  given,  either  by  Chinese 
vanity  or  European  exaggeration.  The  temple  near  which 
we  stood  is  remarkable  for  two  colossal  dragons  winding 
round,  the  pillars,  mentioned^  I  believe,  by  old  travellers. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  whole  scene;  the  area  under 
our  view  could  not  be  less  than  thirty  miles,  throughout 
diversified  with  groves,  houses,  cultivation,  and  hills ;  this 
expanse  might  be  said  to  be  enclosed  within  the  exterior 
wall,  and  formed  an  irregular  polygon.  The  horizon  was 
bounded  by  mountains,  and  the  waters  of  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang.  Our  gratification  was  not  a  httle  heightened  by 
the  thought  that  we  were  the  first  Europeans  in  their  na- 
tional dresaes  who  had  been  so  near  this  city  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  crowd  from  hundreds  was  now  swell- 
ing to  thousands,  and  we  were  compelled  reluctantly  to 
abandon  the.  prospect  that  had  just  opened  of  our  ac- 
complishing the  chief  purpose  of  our  excursion.  After 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  visit  two  large  temples  near  our  po- 
sition,, to,  one  of  which  a  tower  of  five  stories  was  attached, 
we  turned  our  fiEices  homewards,  still  having  great  reason  to 
foe  satisfied  with  our  achievement.    The  distance  from  the 
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outer  gateway  to  that  standing  by  itself  is  four  miles,  giving 
six  for  the  distance  to  the  tower,  which  is  situated  close  to, 
but  outside  of  the  city  wall.  The  architecture  of  this  second 
gate  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  cities  we  had  seen, 
but  it  stands  so  much  alone,  without  the  least  trace  of  wall 
near  it,  that  some  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  it  be 
not  some  triumphal  monument.  The  whole  space  through 
which  we  passed  from  gate  to  gate  was  crossed  by  paved 
roads,  one  of  which  leading  from  the  outer  gate  bore  marks 
of  having  been  a  street ;  it  is,  however,  extremely  impro- 
bable that  the  whole  area  was  ever  built  upon,  yet  we  may 
readily  imagine  that  it  was  crowded  with  villas,  and  that 
princes  and  nobles  enjoyed  the  fine  climate  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  luxurious  indolence,  where  at  present  the  pea- 
sants, at  long  intervals,  working  in  their  small  garden,  are 
the  only  remains  of  population.  The  pavement  here,  as 
I  have  observed  elsewhere,  remains  the  record  of  former 
greatness* 

In  viewing  this  city,  striking  from  its  situation  and  ex- 
tent, and  important  from  its  having  been  the  capital  of  an 
immense  empire,  I  felt  most  forcibly  the  deficiency  of  in- 
terest in  every  thing  relating  to  China,  from  the  whole  be- 
ing unconnected  with  classical  or  chivalrous  recollections. 
Here  are  no  temples,  once  decorated,  and  still  bearing  marks 
of  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles ;  no  sites  of  forums 
once  filled  with  the  eloquence  of  Ci<^ero  or  Demosthenes, 
no  plains  once  stained  with  the  sacred  blood  of  patriots  and 
heroes ;  no,  it  is  antiquity  without  dignity  or  veneration,  and 
continuous  civilization  without  generosity  or  refinement. 

R  & 
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24th  of  October. — ^We  left  our  anchorage  about  mne 
oV^lock^  with  a  strong  north-west  wind^  Uiat  had  given  a 
wintry  feeling  to  the  elimatfe;  we  soon  cleared  the  islai^l, 
and  re-entered  the  main  stream,  keeping  to  the  right  bank. 
The  pagoda  of  Poo-kou-shien  was  behind  us,  and  the  walls 
of^  Kien-poo-shien  extended  along  some  low  hills  a  little  to 
the  southward ;  our  progress  was  very  slow,  the  wind  keeping 
scant,  and  the  junks  not  advancing  more  than  one  nfiile  and 
a  half  an  hour.  At  about  four  miles  distance  from  the 
suburb  of  Nankin  we  passed  a  cut,  navigable  for  small 
boats  to  the  very  streets  of  the  town.  The  pagoda  wais 
visible  throughout  the  day,  and  firom  its  tapering  shape 
contrasted  with  the  long  building  near  it,  looked  not  unlike 
*an  immeAse  spire  attached  to  a  small  parish  church.  We 
unchored  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  some  large  huts  made 
of  the  reeds  groviring  on  the  bank ;  these  reeds  are  of  great 
length,  many  being  eighteen  feet;  they  are  used  for  iuel, 
embankments,  and  in  making  coarse  mats,  The  boats 
have  been  very  irregular  in  their  arrival  at  this  anchorage, 
some  reaching  it  four  hours  before  the  remainder.  Th£ 
distance  has  not  exceeded  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  rivet  is 
here  again  divided  by  islands,  the  main  stream  recom^ 
mencing  a  little  higher  up. 

.  25th  of  October.— The  wind  being  foul,  we  remained  at 
this  anchorage,  Swan-che-tze  or  Koong-t£se-chow.  On  walk- 
ing higher  up  the  bank  I  observed  a  more  extensive  dwelling, 
made  of  the  reeds  mentioned  yesterday,  with  a  portico  of 
the  same  materials.  The  peasants  here  we  bad  airoccasion 
to  think  less  <:ivil  than  elsewheve.    Some  of  the  Malndarins 
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also  hare  been  found  disinclined  to  friendly  communica- 
tion since  the  Viceroy  1^  us  without  visiting  Lord  Anv- 
herst.  I  confess  that  hitherto  I  have  found  the  lower  orders 
universally  well  behaved  and  good-humoured.  The  Chinese 
are  naturally  cheerful,  and  frdm  this  circumstancei  with 
ready  submission  to  authority,  must  be  governed  with  more 
facility  than  any  other  nation. 

Lord  Amherst  had  a  long  visit  from  Kwang,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  unusually  communicative ;  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  public  life  of  the  Emperor,  The  Son  of 
Heaven  is  the  victim  of  ceremony;  he  is  not  allowed  to  lean 
back  in  public,  to  smoke,  to  change  his  dress,  or  in  fkct  to 
indulge  in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  mere  business  of 
representation.  It  would  seem,  that  while  the  great  sup- 
port of  his  authority  is  the  despotism  of  manner,  he  himself 
is  bound  with  the  same  chain  that  holds  together  the  poli« 
tical  machine;  he  only  knows  freedom  in  his  inner  apart- 
ments, where  probably  he  consoles  himself  for  public  priva- 
tions 'by  throwing  aside  the  observance  of  decency  and 
dignity.  Kwang  said  that  there  was  every  appearance  of 
the  continued  unfavourable  wind  defeating  the  Emperor's 
kind  intentions  in  selecting  the  shortest  route  for  the  retim 
of  the  embassy ;  the  length  of  time  we  had  been  absent 
from  our  homes  had  induced  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  deter* 
mine  that  our  return  should  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed 
by  taking  the  circuitous  route  followed  by  the  former  em- 
bassy.  There  was,  howfever,  now  little  prospect  of  less 
time  being  consuqied  by  us  in  the  journey.  The  Chin-^chae 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  portrait  should  be  taken  by  Mr. 
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Havell :  this  circumstance  is  only  important  as  shewing  a 
greatei  disposition  on  his  part  to  intimacy.  We  are  to 
enter  the  district  of  Gan-hwuy,  formeriy  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  this  pro\4nce,  to*morrow,  and  the  judge,  acting 
also  as  treasurer,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  the  supplies,  is 
already  here. 

26th  of  October.  We  left  the  anchorage  at  daylight  with 
a  strong  fair  wind ;  the  breadth  *  of  the  river  is  not  less  than 
three,  and  in  places  four  miles.  The  Yang-tse-keang  well 
deserves  its  appellation  of  Son  of  the  Sea ;  were  it  not 
for  the  rivers  of  the  new  world,  one  might  add  the  First- 
bora  of  Ocean.  There  was  wind  enough  to  give  the  boats 
considerable  motion,  so  as  to  produce  sickness ;  in  my  case 
I  found  the  waters  of  the  son  more  troublesome  than  those 
of  the  father.  We  avoided  generally  the  middle  of  the 
stream^  and  at  first  followed  the  left  bank.  The  small 
village  of  Chee*ma-hoo,  where  we  anchored,  is  on  the  right 
bank,  distance  seventy  lees;  ranges  of  mountains  of  various 
elevations  have  extended  on  both  sides.  I  walked  to  the 
summit  of  a  hill  near  the  anchorage,  forming  part  of  a  large 
natural  embankment.  The  valley  below  was  neatly  culti- 
vated with  the  cotton  plant,  beans,  and  other  vegetables. 
Substantial  farm-houses  prettily  situated,  with  clumps;  of 
trees  near  them.  Our  researches  for  the  brown  cotton -f- 
have  hitherto  proved  ineflfectual. 

27th  of  October. — After  proceeding  twenty  lees,   we 

*  The  missionaries  estimate  the  width  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  opposite  Poo 
koo-shien  at  one  league, 
"f  Hibuscus  religiosus. 
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anchored,  after  breakfast,  at  a  small  island  opposite  the 
village  of  Chen-yu-t^u ;  our  boats  were  moored  to  the 
island,  in  order,  probably,  to  render  our  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  less  easy.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  I  set  out, 
with  some  others,  for  Ho-chow,  a  walled  city,  situated  about 
three  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  left  bank ;  a  small  cut 
flows  up  to  the  town,  navigable  for  small  vessels ;.  the  country 
in  the  environs  is  well  cultivated,  principally  cotton.  The 
fann*houses  are  numerous  and  well  built.  A  tower,  of  in- 
different architecture,  stands  to  the  southward,  immediatelj^ 
without  the  walls.  In  the  town  there  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  temple  dedicated,  to  the  Choong-wang,  nothing  worth 
seeing;  the  vessels,  and  general  structure  of  this  edifice, 
were  not  unlike  those  of  Nankin;  The  outer  court  was 
surrounded  by  ten  shrines,  representing  the  ten  kings  of 
hell  in  the  act  of  punishing  the  guilty  Jifter  death;  the  exe- 
cutioners hjKi  the  heads  of  different  animals,  the  reniainder 
of  their  bodies  human :  few  of  these  shrines,  however,  were 
perfect.  A  curious  skreen  of  richly  carved  stone-work  faced 
the  entrance  of  another  temple,  approached  by  a  paved 
road  through  pyJoos.  Wheelbarrows  were  in  more  general 
use  here  than  I  had  yet  observed ;  the  coarse  marble  pave- 
ment was  worn  down  by  their  track.  As  at  Nankin,  the 
w  ild  fig  grew  up  the  gate,  looking  at  a  distance  like  ivy. 

Some  pillars  in  the  temple  reminded  me  of  those  in  the 
suburb  of  Nankin,  which  I  had  forgotten  to  mention;  the 
bases  were  decorated  with  a  rich  border  of  leaves,  of  good 
execution.  On  viewing  the  works  of  art  of  the  Chinese, 
whether  painting,  drawing,  engraving,  sculpture,  or  archi- 
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tecture,  I  am  surprised  that  they  should  have  stbpped  whece 
they  have  done ;  there  were  but  a  few  steps  to  make,  and 
they  would  have  got  into  the  high  road  of  good  taste ;  a5  it 
is,  they  are  grotesque  and  uselessly  laborious*  In  our  walk 
we  passed  by  the  theatre  or  Sing-song :  some  actors,  in  their 
dresses,  were  at  the  door,  as  if  ready  to  begin  whenever 
required.  A  long  placard,  probably  les  qffichesj  was  hung 
up  opposite  to  the  entrance.  The  streets  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  eating-houses :  their  number  arises  from  the 
practise  universally  prevalent,  of  paying  part  of  the  wages 
of  labourers  by  giving  them  a  credit  for  their  meals  at  an* 
eating-house.  Ho-chow  *  bears  evident  marks  of  decay,  and 
of  having  been  much  more  populous  than  at  present :  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  is  from  three  to  four  miles^  It  has  been 
said,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  certainly 
there  is  nothing  new.  in  China :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
is  old.  « 

38th  of  October. — ^Wmd  being  imfavourable,  we  con- 
tinued at  our  anchorage.  Walked  again  to  Ho-chow,  more 
for  exercise  than  amusement.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  have, 
for*  the  first  time,  seen  a  flock  of  goats ;  the  cattle  we  had 
before  remarked  were  confined  to  those  used  in  ploughing: 
biifiak)es  have  also,  within  these  few  days,  not  been  unfre-. 
quent ;  they  are  of  a  small  species«  The  treasurer  left  us 
yesterday  without  paying  Lord  Amherst  a  farewell  visit: 
some  frivolous  message,  excusing  himself  on  account  of  hi& 
sudden  departure,  was  sent.    This  was  accompanied  by  an 

♦  Ho-chow  is  described  by  the  earlier  Missionaries  as  a  place  of  great  trade, 
ittoEuaUble  for  its  ink  and  varnish. 
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apology  from  the  acting  treasurer  of  Gan-hwuy,  for  not 
paying  his  respects  upon  taking  charge:  these  were,  of 
course,  mere  pretexts.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the 
miUtary  Mandarins,  however  high  their  rank,  shew  no  dis- 
inclination to  familiar  intercourse,  while  the  civil  Manda- 
rins, of  the  least  importance,  are  most  cautious  in  avoiding 
intimacy.  ^  The  two  last  Chinese  military  officers  have  not 
seemed  insensible  to  the  great  achievements  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  which  Lord  Amherst  took  occasion,  in  con- 
versation with  Wang,  to  allude :  and  as  he  seemed  interested 
in  the  subject.  Lord  Amherst  gave  him  one  x>f  the  medais 
containing  a  series  of  dvMvmgs  representing  his  battles. 
Wellington  luckily  admits  of  tolerably  correct  enunciation 
in  Chinese,  being  merely  changed  to  Wee-rling-^tong.  An- 
other region  may  thus  have  been  added  to  the  great  circuit 
of  his  well-deserved  reputation. 

29th  of  October. — Left  our  anchorage  at  daylight;  about 
eight  we  saw  two  towers  at  Tai-iping-foo,  on  the  opposite 
bimk,  standing  on  a  hill,  one  more  resembhng  a  pillar  than 
a  tower,  the  other  of  the  usual  form,  but  of  inconsiderable 
height.  Tai-ipiug»foo  appears  farther  from  the  river  than 
Ho^chou.  Stream  of  considerable  width ;  wind  so  scant  as 
to  compel  us  to  use  the  poles  and  sweeps.  The -city  of 
Tai-ping*foo,  we  learnt,  is  situated  behind  the  hill  upon 
which  one  of  the  towers  or  paou-tas  is  built.  As  we  <:ame 
abreast  of  the  hill,  three  towers  were  visible ;  one  in  tolerable 
repair.  No  place  of  any  note,  in  the  district  of  Gan-hwuy, 
appears  to  be  without  one  or  more  of  these  towers,  all 
intended  as  temples  or  shrines  of  particular  deities.    At 
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three  we  passed,  on  our  right,  the  mouth  of  the  New-pa- 
khoy  a  small  navigable  river  leading  to  Kan-shan-shien, 
distant  fifty  lees :  we  had  before  passed  a  smaller  cut  flowing 
from  the  same  direction.  There  certainly  never  was  a 
country,  for  the  same  extent,  provided  with  such  facilities 
for  water  communication  as  China;  and  to  this  may  be 
attributed  the  omnipresence  of  the  government,  and  the 
similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  the  uniformity  of  the  local. 

At  five  we  passed  between  two  hills  abruptly  projecting 
into  the  river,  the  Tung-lang-shan  and  the  See-lang*shan, 
signifying  eastern  and  western  pillar  hills;  we  anchored 
near  the  latter.  *The  Chin-chae,  who  had  before  good- 
humouredly  noticed  my  practice  of  taking  long  walks,  and 
my  anxiety  to  explore,  pointed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  as  I 
passed  his  boat;  the  challenge  was  of  course  accepted,  and 
our  party  ascended  the  hill.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
way  we  reached  a  temple  with  several  small  dwelhngs  round 
it,  apparently  intended  for  priests :  near  the  temple  itself 
there  was  a  comfortable  room,  well  calculated  to  accom- 
modate a  party  of  pleasure ;  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  and  on  the  rock,  this  place  must  be  a  spot  of  much 
resort — probably  more  to  enjoy  the  prospect  than  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion.  A  soapy,  argillaceous  stone,  and  loose 
sand-stone,  composes  the  See-lang-shan ;  the  view  from  the 
top  was  very  striking,  as  is^  indeed,  all  the  scenery  on  this 
flyer.  The  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  large,  with  paved 
streets.  A  small  island,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  stretched 
some  distance  across  the  river,  immediately  afi;erwards 
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divided  by  a  long  island.  The  Yang-tse-keang^  through 
the  greatest  part  of  its  coarse  that  we  have  hitherto  pur- 
sued^  flows  between  two  ranges  of  mountains^  and  from  its 
width,  and  the  depth  of  water,  may  well  be  considered  one 
of  the  noblest  rivers  of  the  old  world. 

30th  of  October. — On  leaving  See-lang-shan,  we  stood 
immediately  across,  following  the  smaller  branch  southwards 
About  five  miles,  off  another  abrupt  hill,  See-ho-shan,  we 
entered  the  united  stream,  and  saw  a  pagoda  and  ruined 
tower  to  our  left,  on  a.  hill  commanding  Woo-koo-shien ; 
the  immediate  banks,  which  for  two  or  three  days  had  been 
covered  with  reeds,  have  now  much  improved  in  appearance, 
the  cultivation  extending  to  the  water's  edge.  Soldiers,  in 
annour  such  as  has  been  described,  now  frequently  compose 
the  guard  at  the  military  posts ;  these  are  large  enough  to 
make  comfortable  barracks  for  the  number  usually  drawn 
out.  Large  rafts  of  timber  are  dropped  down  the  stream.by 
means  of  anchors,  small  sheds  are  erected  on  them,  and 
when  seen  at  distance  they  resemble  snlall  islands.  I  have 
observed  lately  a.  smaller  kind  of  boat,  something  like  the 
salt  boats,  but  with  a  flat  perpendicular  piece  immediately 
at  the  head. 

Our  present  Mandarin  is  the  first  Chinese  Officer  able  to 
read  and  write  with  fadlity,  who  has  been  attached  to  the 
boat;  he  is,  however,  totally  unprovided  with  books,  and  he 
passes  his  time  in  the  same  idle  gaping  as  his  predecessors:  of 
his  philosophy  he  truly  makes  no  use.  Whatever  be  the  siseor 
corpulency  of  Mandarins,  they  have  generally  a  womanish 
appearance,  I  had  written  eflfeminate,  but  as  they  have  no- 
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thing  slight  or  delicate  about  them,  the  epithet  would  not 
be  apphcable;  perhaps  I  should  say  a  total  absence  of 
manliness.  The  sketch  is  from  life :  our  Mandarin,  six  feet 
high,  weighing  at  least  fifteen  stone,  is  before  me,  looking 
like  an  overeating  cook  or  housekeeper.  The  range  of 
mountains  becomes  less  defined. — ^Twelve  o'clock.  We  ar- 
rived at  Woo-hoo-shien ;  a  narrow  ©ut  leads  from  the  river 
to  the  city,  and  flows  through  the  suburbs. 

Woo-hoo-shien  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  we 
may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  been  obhged  to 
remain  here  during  the  day,  on  account  of  some  pecuniary 
arrangements  connected,  with  our  supplies.  Our  boats  are 
moored  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the  suburb,  in  which  there 
are  several  good  dwelling-houses,  apparently  belonging  to 
persons  of  distinction.  The  shops  within  the  city  itself 
would  not  disgrace  the  Strand  or  Oxford-street :  they  were 
spacious,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  outward  compartment^ 
and  were  well  supplied  with  articles  of  all  kinds,  both  of  raw 
and  manufactured  produce.  The  porcelain  shops  were  par- 
ticularly large,  and  contained  great  varieties  of  the  manu- 
facture. I  unfortunately  |did  not  find  my  way  to  the  main 
street,  leading  directly  through  the  city,  and  not  less  than 
a  mile  in  length,  until  dusk,  when  it  was  impossible  to  take 
the  time  required  for  selection  and  purchase.  Several  streets 
led  from  the  principal,'  all  paved,  and  containing  good 
houses.  This  town,  I  should  suppose,  from  the  number  of 
shops  filled  with  lanterns  of  all  descriptions,  both  horn  and 
paper,  must  contain  manufactories  of  those  articles.  The 
principal  wall  of  the.  city  extends  on  the  north  face,  the 
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other  is  so  overtopped  by  houses,  that  it  requires  some 
attention  to  remark  it  in  passing  down  the  main  street, 
which  it  crosses. 

We  had  a  good  bird's  eye  view  of  the  city  from  a  hill  to 
the  northward ;  nearly  halfway  down  thishill  are  the  temple 
and  ruined  tower,  seen  as  we  approached  the  city;  the 
temple^  :ascended  to  by  a  very  steep  stone  staircase,  very 
much  resembled  that  at  Nankin :  the  god  To  was  represented 
with  the  same  attributes,  and  the  principal  hall  was  sur- 
rounded by  similar  figures  of  sages,  in  the  same  style:  a 
skreen  represented  the  three  Fo^s  surrounded  by  different 
animals,  the  present  riding  an  animal  not  unlike  thfe  heel- 
gao  of  India,  the  others  on  an  elephant  and  tigen  In  an- 
other temple  in  the  subiirb  there  was  perhaps  a  greater 
resemblance  to  that  of  Nankin;  the  skreen  r^resenting 
Kwan-y  in,  with  the  symbols  of  creation,  bestriding  a  dragon. 
There  were  several  stone  py-loos,  handsomely  carved,  on  the 
»de  of  the  paved  road  leading  from  this  hill  to  the  city.  1 
should  not  consider  Woo-hoo-shien  populous  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  shops,  and  the  amount  of  accumulated 
produce  exposed  for  sale.  The  suburb  near  the  city  con- 
tained .several  good  shops,  and  was  crowded  with  people, 
probably  attracted  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 

Sir  George  collected  the  substance  of  a  late  edict  respect- 
ing us,  to  the  following  effect.  It  commenced  by  announcing 
the  return  of  the  embassy,  and  after  describing  us  as  per- 
sons  in  strange  dresses,  prohibited  our  stopping,  or  going 
on  shore.  All  persons  were  also  forbidden  to  molest  Us  by 
gazing  at  us,  to  sell  us  books  or  articles  of  furniture,  and 
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were  generally  ordered  to  follow  tibdr  usual  occupatioas :  a 
particular  injunction  was  addressed  to  the  women,  con^ 
manding  them  to  keep  out  of  our  sight.  An  observation  of 
General  Wang^s  throws  light  upon  the  frequent  repetiticm 
of  this  injunction*  A  party  of  Tartars  belonging  to  some 
barbarous  tribes,  passing  through  the  country  on  a  similar 
occasion  to  the  present,  violated  the  women  of  the  villages 
on  the  route;  and  as  all  foreigners  are  alike  despised  by 
the  Chinese,  we,  until  known,  were  suspected  of  equal  bm* 
tality.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  freedom  allowed  to 
us  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  this  edict. 

31st  of  October. — We  left  our  anchorage  at  daylight  with 
a  fine  breeze,  passed  two  villages  on  our  left,  Laou-*kan  and 
Shen-shan*ja,  the  last  about  ten  o'clock,  distance  nine  miles, 
where  the  river  again  divides :  we  followed  the  smaller 
branch  to  the  left.  About  twelve  we  reached  Lan-shan-kya, 
a  very  pretty  village  on  the  right,  its  small  temple  surrounded 
by  trees.  At  half  past  three  we  passed  a  large  opening, 
called  Chao-ho;  we  did  not  exactly  ascertain  whether  this  is 
the  junction  of  the  stream  from  the  Chao-hoo  lake,  laid  down 
in  the  Chinese  maps  about  this  place,  but  it  corresponds 
very  nearly  in  situation ;  the  distance  sixty  lees  from  Woo- 
hoo-*shien.  The  stream  again  divides,  and  the  scenery  on 
the  banks  is  highly  picturesque ;  the  hills  have  great  variety 
of  elevation,  and  are  covered  with  woods,  the  trees  at  tiiis 
season  exhibiting  the  most  varied  and  vivid  autunmal  tints; 
the  red  particularly  briUiant.  At.  four  passed  a  temple, 
Kwuy-loong-tse,  and  a  ruined  tower  near  it,  both  prettily 
situated,  with  vistas  of  trees  stretching  along  the  lower  hills« 
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A  short  distance  from  this  last  is  Fan-choDg-chou^hien,  an 
old  and  inconsiderable  town.  Just  after  sunset  the  sky  was 
really  darkened  with  flights  of  wild  geese  stretching  across 
the  horizon.  At  eight  o'clock^  rounding  a  small  wooded 
island,  Pan-tze-chee,  we  passed  up  a  narrow  cut,  and 
anchored  at  Tee*kiang,  a  small  town,  built  at  the  foot  of 
some  low  hills ;  the  houses,  as  at  Woo-hoo-shien,  near  the 
water,  were  built  on  piles :  one,  belonging  to  a  merchant, 
near  our  boats,  deserved  notice  from  the  quantity  of  carved 
wood  work  in  the  front.  Our  day's  journey  has  been  ninety 
lees. 

1st  of  November. — ^The  morning  view  at  Tee-kiang  ire- 
minded  me  very  much  of  the  Turkish  towns  in  Asia  Minor ; 
like  them  it  stretches  some  distance  up  the  hills,  which 
command  it.  If  we  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
lifeless  level  of  the  provinces  of  Che-lee  and  Shan-tung,  we 
are  amply  indemnified  by  the  beautiful  variety  of  the  banks 
of  the  Yang-tse-keang ;  mountain,  hill,  valley,  stream,  and 
woods,  present  themselves  to  the  eye  under  the  most  pic- 
turesque combinations:  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  if 
mere  beauty  of  scenery  could  remove  ennui,  ours  would  be 
a  pleasant  journey ;  but  this  only  pleases  the  eye  *  for  a 
moment,  and  leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied.  At  the  distance 
of  thirty  lees  we  opened  the  main  branch  of  the  river,  pass- 
ing the  village  of  Tsoo-shah-<;hou.  The  river  afterwards 
wound  so  much,  that  its  course  went  nearly  round  the  com- 
pass ;  some  of  the  boats  followed  a  small  branch,  shortening 
the  distance,  but  with  less  water. 

I  have  often  endeavoured  to  express  the  impression  made  . 
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by  beautiful  scenery,  and  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself ;  indeed  I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  possi-- 
bility  of  doing  so^  where  there  are  no  moral  feelings  con- 
nected with  the  scene.  We  have  this  daty  been  passing 
through  a  beautiful  country,  the  lesser  features  as  yesterday, 
but  the  general  effect  heightened  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
more  distant  mountains,  of  an  elevation  and. form  imposing 
and  varied.  It  strikes  me  that  the  landscape  paintings  of 
different  nations  would  form  a  good  criterion  of  their  notions 
of  picturesque  scenery,  as  the  artist  will  probably  select 
those  subjects  most  generally  agreeable:  thus  Chinese 
paintings  represent  precipitous. hills,  with  boats  sailing  near 
them,  trees  of  the  most  vivid  autumnal  tints,  under  com- 
binations that  .might  seem  unnatural  to  European  ey^, 
which  are  perfectly  correspondent  to  the  banks  pf  the  Yang- 
tse-keang. 

Wie  anchored  at  Tsing-kya*chin,  ^  Small  village  forty  lees 
from  Kee-keang.  Near  this  place  we  for  the  first,  time  saw 
the  tallow  tree* :  it  is  a  large  tree  when  full  grown,  looking, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  maple,  and  is  at  this  season  particularly 
beautiful,  from  the  contrast  of  the  brilhant  autumnal  tints 
of  the  leaves  with  the  berries  in  their  different  stages ;  some 
with  the  outward  busk  still  green,  some  brown,  and  others 
freed  of  the  covering,  and  of  a  pure,  white:  in  this  state 
they  are  the  size  of  a  large  pea :  pee-ya-kwotzu,  skin-oil-^ 
fruit,  is  the  Chinese  name  ibr  it.  The  tallow  is  obtained  by 
compression  in  a.mill,  and 'i»  sold  in  large  cakes. 

In  comparing  the  cultivated  ground  in  this  part  of  the 

*  Stillingui  sebifoa. 
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country  with  that  of  CheJee  and  the  other  provinces,  I 
say  that  there  was  more  appearance  of  its  being  divided 
among  small  but  independent  proprietors  who  resided  upon  . 
their  own  estates;  there  are  comfortable  dwelling-houses  at 
short,  intervals,  and  jour^d  these  clumps  of  trees  are  usually 
planted,  all  giving  an  idea,  of  comfort  and  permanency  of 
possessQrs.  The  river  again^  unites  at  the  extremity  of  the 
island  upon  which  Tsing-kyarchin  is  situated,  and  its  ut- 
most, width  can  scarcely  be  less  than  five'  miles. 

2nd  pf  November* — We  crossed  the  river,  and  proceeding 
twenty-one  lees,  arrived  at  Toong-ling-hien,  an  inconsider- 
able town  in  point  of  size,,  but  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  \superiot  execution  of  the  stone  py-loos.  Some  of  the 
animals  and  flowers  carved  in  the  frieze  were  not  unworthy 
of  European  art.  A  sandy  beach  covered  with  pebbles 
resembling  the  sea  shore,  extended  the  greatest  part  of  this 
distance ;  the^e  bad  evidently  belonged  to  the  hills  rising 
immediately  from  the  beach,  composed  of  similar  pebbles 
imbedded. in  loose  sand.  ..The  interior  of  the  country  very 
much  resembled  parts  of  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire.  Oaks* 
notgrpwipg  beyond  th6  si«e  of  large  shrubs,  and  a  small 
species  of  firs,  covered  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

A  creek  leads  from  the  river  to  Toong-ling-hien,  and  as 
our  boats  came  to  an  anchor  there  with  every  appearance 
of  remaining,  I  set.  out  on  a  ramble  over  the  beautiful  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood ;   thipj  however,  was  shortened  by 

*  Of  the  species  of  oak  found  by  us  in  China  Mr.  Abel  could  only  determine 
one,  the  Quercus  glauca  of  Eaempfer ;  the  others  he  believed  to  be  nondescripts. 
That  with  hairy  cups  approaches  the  Quercus  cuspidata  of  Wildenow. 
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soldiers  who  were  sent  in  search  of  my  companions  and 
myself,  to  announce  that  the  boats  had  sailed.  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the  prospect  of  an 
unpleasant  message  from  Kwang,  animadverting  on  my 
wandering  habits ;  in  this,  however,  I  was  happily  mistaken, 
and  we  reached  the  anchorage  at  Ta-tung-chin,  a  distance 
of  twenty  lees,  not  long  after  the  fleet,  and  before  the  night 
had  completely  set  in.  The  river  on  leaving  Tung-ling  was 
again  divided  by  an  island ;  when  united,  its  greatest  width 
four  miles.  At  half  past  four  we  passed  a  high  hill  called 
by  some  Lapg-shan,  and  by  others  Yang-shan-chee,  in 
which  steps  were  regularly  cut  to  assist  the  trackers  in  the 
ascent;  the  scene  here,  from  the  increased  depth  of  the 
wood  on  the  hills,  was  particularly  beautiful. 

We  collect  from  the  Mandarin  and  the  boatmen  that  some 
religious  traditions  belong  to  the  lofty  range  of  mountains 
before  us,  whose  jagged  pinnacles  are  now  distinctly  visible; 
their  stupendous  height  renders  them  worthy  of  overlooking 
the  course  of  the  Son  of  the  Sea.  The  mortal  remains  of 
some  deity  are  said  to  be  buried  in  these  mountains;  the 
Ohinese  name  is  Keu^hwa^shan.  I  have  not  yet  heard  that 
any  of  our  party  have  discovered  traces  of  the  copper-mine 
from  which  Tung-ling-hien  takes  its  name,  the  first  syllable 
meaning  copper. 

3rd  of  November. — ^The  prospect  at  our  anchorage  in  the 
morning  w-as  most  uninviting;  a  narrow  creek,  with  poof 
dirty  houses  on  each  side,  completely  shutting  out  the 
scenery  on  either  side.  An  unfavourable  wind  prevented  our 
setting  off.  Unless,  however,  the  stream  is  here  particularly 
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strong,  it  seems  most  extraordinary  that  we  should  not 
make  use  of  trackers,  pojes^and  sweeps,  as  on  former  occa- 
9>pns.  I  have  long<since  given  up  the  idea  of  Kwang  being 
^^ble  for  the  expenses  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  were 
that  the  ca3e  we  should  not  have  lost  a  moment. 
.  Ta-tung,  though  unpromising  on  the  outside,  is  a  large 
village,  with  much  better  shops  than  at  Tung-ling^hien, 
though  a  walled  town;  the  markets  were  remarkably. wett 
supplied »  I  had  a  delightful  walk  through  this  truly  ro- 
mantic country ;  all  the  valleys  are  highly  cultivated  with 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  add  beans ;  the  houses  substantial  and 
shaded  by  trees,  some  of  a  very  large  size  in  growth,  resem*- 
bling  the  oak;  the  leaf  is  forked,  and  I  believe  the  tcee 
itself  is  «f  the  maple  species.  Pudding-^tone  and  sand-^stone 
compose  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  we  crossed  to-day ; 
they  are  alLin  a  rapid  state  of  disintegration.  Great  varieties 
of  the.  oak  have  been  observed  here.  We  have  called  the 
lofty  jagged  mountains  already  noticed  the  Organ  Pipes, 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  at  Rio  Janiero.  The  soil 
of  the  hills  is  poor  and  gravelly,  adapted  for  little  else  but 
woodland.  We  have  remarked  several  plantations  of  the 
pinaster. 

4th  of  November. — ^The  wind  still  unfavourable  keeps  us 
.  at  this  place.  I  find  that  my  long  walks  and  the  bodily 
fatigue  produced  by  them,  are  the  best  antidotes  to  ennui. 
My  plan  is  to  fix  upon  some  trees,  or  other  distant  object, 
and  explore  my  way  thither  over  hill  and  dale:  to  the 
naturalist  and  botanist  every  step  i^  full  of  interest,  and 
even  to  the  unlettered  eye  the  beauties  of  this  varied  ground 
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charih  away  the  fatigue  of  didtanoe  and  diffi<3tllt  giOUtid; 
We  observed  great  varieties  of  fenss;  the  oak  piantettiotfS^ 
were  kept  very  low,  the  twigs  being  used  for  firewood  f 
bundles  of  oak  bark  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  niarket, 
employed,!  believe,  as  by  us,  in  taiining.  The  dried  broad 
leaf  of  the  nelumbrium  serves  as  fuel  to  the  lower  orders, 
many  of  whom  we  saw  retuming  to  their  houses  with  heap^ 
of  it. 

In  the  course  of  our  walk  we  came  upon  a  small  t^OEiple 
with  flags  of  coloured  paper  before  the  door,  and  the  interior 
adorned  with  drawings  and  grotesque  paintings  of  men  and 
animals;  several  cups  of  shamshoo  were  placed  before  the 
idol,  and  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  peasants  assembled 
Tound  the  temple  bespokie  that  the  votaries  had  partaken 
largely  of  this  part  of  the  offering.  The  festivied  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  celebration  oY  the  full  moon.  It  is  th^ 
practice  of  the  Chinese  to  pay  visits  on  occasioh  of  the  full 
moon;  which  would  seem  to  be  cdnsidered  by  them  a  season 
of  rejoicing.  Th^re  is  something  to  my  mind  highly  at* 
tractive  in  these  natural  festivals,  more  especially  when 
cdfebrated  in  the  country ;  they  are  the  innocent  rites  of 
that  natural  universal  religion  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
man,  and  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  Deity,  by  celebrating 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  season  and  the  changing  aspect  of 
the  great  lilminary  of  the  night,  all  patts  of  his  original 
design,  and  still  maintained  by  his  superintending  provi* 
dence. 

This  part  of  the  country  is  not  populous,  but  the  inha- 
bitants did  not  seem  stinted  in  the  means  of  existence.    I 
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hayei)^n  mucb  stxuckJa  all  Chinese. tp:vn9.J9^4  Tillages 
with  the  0011^)61.  of  persons  apparently  of  th^  middling 
classes ;  from  this  I  am  inclined  to  infer  a  wide  diffusion  of 
the  substantial  comforts  of  life,  and  the  consequent  financial 
capacity  of  the  country.  However  absurd  the  pretensions 
of  the  £mperor.  of  China  may  be  to  universal  supremacy » i^t 
is  impossible  to  travel  through  his  dominions  without  feeling 
that  he  has  the  finest  country  within  an  imperial  ripg-fcQC^ 
in  the  world. 

5th  of  November.-rrSome  others  and  myself  this  day 
effected  our  purpose  of  getting  to  the  summit  of  the  range 
of  mbuntains  between  this  villi^  and  Tung-ling-shien.  Our 
walk  led  us  through  a  valley  where  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  tea  plant.  It  is  a  beautifiil  shrub  resembling  a  myrtle^ 
with  a. yellow,  flower  extremely  iragrant.  The  plantations 
w^ie  not  here  of  any  extent,  and  were  either  surrounded  by 
small  fields  of  other  cultivation  or  placed  in  detached  spots; 
we  also  saw  the  ginger  in  small  patches  covered  with  a  ficame- 
work  to  protect  it  from  the  birds*  The  system  of  cultiva- 
^  |;ion  by  terraces  is  carried  on  to  a  partial  extent.  Irrigation 
is  conducted  by  a  chain  pump  worked  by  the  hand,  being 
father  an  improvement  upon  that  described  before,  and 
capable,  I  think,^  of  being  employed  in  England  with  ad* 
vantage*  An  axle  with  cogs  is  fixed  at  each  end  of  the 
trough  over  which  the  flat  boards  pass ;  at  the  end  of  the 
uppermost  axle  cross  bars  are  attached,  serving  as  a  wheel; 
to  th^e  again  handles  are  fixed,  which  the  man  works, 
rising  each  hand  alternately.  The  labour  is  light,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  raised  considerable.  The  view  froija  the 
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top  of  the  mountaia  repaid  the  labour  <^  asoetit.  The  scene 
1I9BB  in  the  true  mountain  style,rock  above  rock  in  eodlesstaod 
subUme  variety.  This  wildness  was  beautifoUy  ccmtrasted 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  valleys,  speckled  with  white  cottages 
and  farm-houses.  We  had  been  observed  from  the  lotr 
grounds  by  the  peasants,  and  on  our  descent  were  received* 
by  a  crowd  who  followed  us  with  sht^uts  that  might,  had  it 
not  been  for  their  subsequent  civility  in  ofibring  us  tee, 
been  mistaken  for  insolence ;  as  it  was,  they  certainly  were 
merely  the  rirde  expressions  of  astonishment.  This  part  of 
the  countr3^>  abounds  in  a  species  of  oak,  having  leaves  hke 
the  laurel,  not,  I  believe,  known  in  England.  Our  Boats 
have  nioved  ^from  the  creek  in  which  they  were  moored  to  an 
island  opposite,  called  Khou^chah,  for  the  purpose  of  afford* 
ing  us  a  more  easy  communication  with  each  other.  Iron 
^  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ta-tung,  and  some  foundries  were 
seen  in  the  town. 

6th  of  November. — ^We  remained  at  the  island,  which 
has  little  to  interest ;  the  space  is  so  small  that  it  is  soon 
walked  over:  a  gl*eat  part  was  occupied  by  the  long  reed, 
and  the  remainder  under  cultivation  of  the  coarser  kind  of 
vegetables.  The  Chinese  certainly  deserve  good*  crops,  for 
no  nation  can  take  more  pains  in  preparing  the  ground  and 
watching  the  plant  to  maturity ;  they  are  most  particukf 
in  cleansing  the  ground  of  weeds.  Although  there  were  no 
villages  on  this  island,  the  population  was  considerable ;  tb^ 
cottages  of  the  peasants  were  detached,  and  seemed. all  to 
have  small  gardens  annexed.  Cutaneous  disorders  wer6 
prevalent  in  thfe  neighbourhood  to  an  extent  even  unusual 
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among  the  Chinese,  probably  arising  irom  coarse  diet  and 
want  of  cleanliness.  In  this  neighbourhood  complaints  have 
been  frequent  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  particular  pressure  upon  the  lower  classes,  Mr. 
Morrison  this  day  translated  a  proclamation*,  addressed 
by  the  magistrate  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ta^tung,  similar  in 
purport  to  that  seen  by  Sir  George  Staunton  on  the  SOtlrof 
October. 

^th  of  November. — ^We  left  the  island  at  daylight,  with 
a  strong  northerly  Wind.  At  half  past  eight,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ma-poo-leou,  we  entered  a  branch  to  the  soutli, 
cdled  Ma^shou-ja ;  the  greater  branch  was  to  the  westward; 
At  nine  we  passed -a  pagoda  with  seven  stories,  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  Chee«chop-foo,  which,  however,  we  did  not  see, 
being  concealed  from  us  by  some^ills.  Twelve  o'clock  we 
caune  to  an  anchor  at  an  island,  opposite  a  small  town;  the 
name  of  the  anchorage  was  Woo-sha-kya ;  whether  belong** 
ing  to  the  town  or  island  I  know  not:  distance  eighty  or 
one  huiidt^ed  lees  from  Ta-tung.  I  crossed  the  water,  and 
took  a  ramble  in  the  coimtry,  more  remarkable  for  the 
facihty  with  which  a  stranger  might  lose  his  way  than  for 
any  other  circumstance.  As  far  as  the  eye  reached  there 
was  a  succession  of  elevations  and  hollows,  the  higher  points 
with  clumps  of  trees,  and  cultivation  carried  on  by  terraces 
from  the  declivities  to  the  valleys :  there  were  many  oak 
trees  of  the  willow-leaf  species,  and  of  a  considerable  size. 
In  a  parasite  of  unusual  thickness,  the  girth  at  the  root 

• 
♦  Vide  Appcmdix,  No,  9. 
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being  near  eighteen  inches,  that  bad  9V^titi;|:ecl  its  own 
branches  for  that  of  the  supporting  fir,  the  melanoholjr 
Jaques  might  have  found  an  emblem  of  the  flattereFs^  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  who  often  undermine  the  greatpes^ 
by  which  they  rose,  and  which  they  ori^ally  cpurted  aad 
corrupted.  A  harrow,  .guided  by  a  maji  slsmding  upon  it, 
with  short  curved  blades  placed  obliquely  in  the  frame^  is 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  breaking  the  larger  clods  turned  up 
by  the  plough. 

8th  of  November. — We  remained  at  the  island,  there 
being  some  danger  at  the  point,  where  the  Yang^tse^keang 
Unites  its  branches,  which  it  was  not  thought  aafe  to  en^ 
counter  with  so  strong  a  wind.  The  day  was  passed  in 
walking  round  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  cd^ 
tivated  with  rice,  wheat,  and  vegetables ;  the  cultivation  on 
4he  opposite  bank  was  cotton,  buck*wheat,  and  beans :  one 
plantation  of  tea  was  met  with  in.  full  flower.  Hiere  are 
evident  traces  on  this  island,  as  on  the  others,  of  their  being 
at  times  inundated,  if  not  wholly  submerged.  The  uncer* 
tainty  of  the  tenure  either  does  not  check  the  industry  of 
the  Chinese,  or  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  in  a  single  crop  repays 
"the  labour  of  cultivation.  The  dwellings  were  at  intervals, 
€tnd  generally  adapted. for  inhabitants  of  a  description  supe- 
rior to  mere  cottagers.  In  the  course  of  our  ramble  we 
:were  attracted  to  a  house  by  the  noise  of  cymbals  and 
other  musical  instruments;  the  ceremony  proved  to  be 
funeral  solenmities;  the  mourners  dressed  in  white  robes, 
with  caps  of  the  same  colour ;  the  officiating  priests,  who 
were  also  the  musicians,  wore  their  ordinary  dresses :  the 
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prooessiQii  .moved^  in  regular  order  several  times,  round  the 
jard  before  the  house^  within  which  tha  coffin  was  placed  ^ 
Our  appearance  completely  interrupted  the  ceremony,  by 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  whole  party ;  old  and  young, 
bodi  sexes,  with  one  accord  gaye  up  the  business  of  the  day 
to  examine  us  and  our  dresses:  there  was  only  one  old 
woman  who  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  sorrow/  The  dresses  of  the  priests,  as  usual,  resembled 
those  of  Christian  ecclesiastics.  This  resemblance,  when 
combined  with  that  of  the  matron  Foosa  bearing  a  child  in 
her  arms,  to  the  Virgin,  must  have  an  unpleasant  appe$tr- 
ance  to  v&cy  zealous  cathoUcs.  The  ];epresentation  is  a  very 
conmion  subject  of  the  coarse  paintings  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  shops. 

9th  of  November.— We  quitted  our  anchorage  at  fiv^ 
o'clock*,  with  a  strong  wind,  and  entered  the  main  streami 
At  eight  we  saw  a  cut  on  the  right  bank.  •  The  course  6f 
the  river  here  winds  considerably*  We  passed  a  sinall 
village  with  a  guard-<house,  and  soon  after  Ho-chuen,  near 
which  the  country  was  beautifully  wooded :  mountains  on 
both  sides ;  those  in  front  on  the  right  had  spiculated 
summits ;  on  the  ieft  I  fancied  that  I  saw  the  stupendous 
range  visible  from  Ta-tung.  Ho-*chuen  is  thirty  lees  from 
Ganrking-*foo. — At  one  o'clock  we  passed  a  long  line  of 
soldiers  in  armour,  probably  five  hundred,  making  a  very 

*  Those  who  were  awake  at  ^s  early  hour  describe  a  rock  called  Tai-tze.>ke^ 
entirely  covered  by  a  temple,  near  this  spot ;  and  further  in  advance  two  sunken 
rocks,  the  passage  between  which  was  so  narrow  as  to  require  great  attention  to 
prevent  the  'boats  &om  g^^tdng  upon  one  or  other. 
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respectable  appearance:  they  were  drawn  up.  on  tbeir 
parade,  near  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a  large  butt,  for 
matchlock  and  arrow  practice.  Shortly  after  we  passed  a 
well  proportioned  tower  of  eight  stories:  those  who  visited 
it  described  it  in  good  repair,  with  a  handsome  marble 
obelisk  in  the  basement  story,  containing  the  heart  of  a 
cfclebrated  warrior.  The  view  from  the  summit  presented 
the  greater  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  of  Gaurking- 
foo,  as  consisting  of  g^dens  and  cultivated  ground. 

I  landed,  with  Sir  GeOrge  Staunton,  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  pagoda,  and  entering  at  the  east  gate  of  the» 
city,  walked  through  to  the  western^  near  to  which  our  boats 
anchored.  The  eastern  quarter  of  the  city  consists  princi*- 
pally  of  dwelling-houses,  and  it  was  not  until  we  passed  the 
judge^s  house,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  that  we 
reached  the  shops,  the  objects  of  our  search,  as  from  being 
the  capital  of  the  province,  we  were  led  to  expect  a  good 
display  of  the  manufactures  and  produce :  in  this  we  were 
not  wholly  disappointed,  the  shops,  though  not  so  spacious 
as  at  Woo*hoo-shien,  being  not  ill  supplied;  In  despite  of 
the  Imperial  edict,  the  shopkeepers  had  no  hesitation  in 
selling  us  any  article  we  wished  to  purchase.  Our  entrance 
into  a  shop,  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds  following  us, 
was  not  without  danger  to  the  owner ;  all  rushed  in  ipdis- 
criminately,  and  in  one,  filled  with  small  artides  of  value, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  alarmed  for  their  safety ;  at 
least  in  London  such  numbers  would  not  have  been  without 
a  due  proportion  of  the  light-fingered  gentry.  There  would 
have  been  little  difficulty  in  laying  out  a  large  sum  in 
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curiosities  of  all  kinds,  such  as  necklaces^  old  china,  agate 
cups,  vases,  ornaments  of  corundum  and  other  stones, 
curious  specimens  of  carved  work  in  wood  and  metal ;  we, 
however,  had  neither  money  nor  time  enough  to  make 
purchases.  The  streets  were  paved,  and  generally  narrow. 
Few  public  buildings.  On  the  wall  of  ceremony,  opposite 
to  the  Foo-yuen^s  house,  there  was  an  enormous  dragon; 
whether  as  an  emblem  of  office,  or  to  excite  terror,  seemed 
doubtful.  I  observed  that  only  officers  of  government f 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  court  of  his  residence. 
The  women  shewed  themselves  at  the  doors,  and  some  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  looks :  from  their  gestures 
and  appearance  I  should  imagine  that  they  were  prouder  of 
their  beauty  than  their  modesty. 

Th^  suburb  towards  the  river  contains  as  good  shops  as 
the  city  ;  indeed  this  is  the  case  of  all  Chinese  cities. si* 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  practice  of  shutting  the 
gates  at  sun-aet  renders  it  often  inconvenient  for  strangers 
to  make  purchases  in  sufficient  time  to  return  to  their 
boats,  and  as  travelling  in  this  part  of  China  may  be  said 
to  be  entirely  by  water,  the  accommodation  of  strangers 
determines  the  situation  of  shops. .  On  the  whole,  although 
there  was  no  street  of  Gan-king-foo  that  deserved  particular 
notice,  there  were  so  many  more  respectable  dwelhngr 
houses  than  in  the  other  cities,  that  it  may  probably  deserve 
the  character  assigned  to  it,  of  comparative  prosperity. 
The  gates  had  the  usual  building  over  them,  and  were  only 

*  These  residaices  of  the  officers  of  government  are  called  Yamunr 
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remarkable  from  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance.  Porcelain, 
liorn  lanterns,  caps,  drapers  and  mercers'  goods,  with  orna- 
ments of  different  kinds,  were  chiefly  the  articles  exposed 
for  sale. 

10th  of  November. — We  left  at  daylight.    The  mistiness 
6f  the  morning  prevented  us  from  having  a  good  view  of 
the  city,  after  clearing  the  cut,  flowing  along  the  suburbs. 
The  wall  dipped  suddenly  on  the  northern  face,  wliere  it 
skirted  a  hill,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  within  the 
city.     At  nine  we  passed  Wang-sha-chee ;  a  creek  near  it 
with  some  boats  at  an  anchor :  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  on 
our  left.     The  river  was  here  divided  by  an  island,  and  the 
information  of  the  boatmen  led  me  to  suppose  that  the 
Kee-yan-ho  was  near  this  spot.   At  twelve  we  passed  Tung- 
lew-hien,  a  walled  town  with  two  Ta^s  or  towers,  one  of 
seven   stories:    the  houses  were  white-washed.     A  river 
flowed  in  at  Tung-lew*hien,  several  boats  were  anchored  in 
it,  and  we  were  surprised  at  the  unusual  daring  of  our  con- 
ductors, who  passed  this  safe  anchorage,  though  the  wind 
was  as  much  as  we  could  carry  sail  to.     Much  ground,  not 
covered  with  dwellings,  seemed  included  within  the  walls. — 
Three  o'clock.   We  came  to  Wa-yuen-chou,  a  small  isljind, 
with  some  houses  near  the  anchorage ;  one  not  yet  finisl^ 
attracted  our  notice  from  its  being  new,  a  rare  circumstance 
in  China,  and  its  resemblance  to  an  English  farm-house. 
Except  near  Tung-lew-hien,  the  country  has  lost  much  of 
its  picturesque  beauty. 

11th  of  November. — A  heavy  fall  of  rain  during  the  night, 
accompanied  by  a  lowering  appearance  of  the  weather,  has 
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delayed  us  here.  The  rain  has  scarcely  intermitted,  and 
we  are  suffering  all  the  miseries  of  November  weather  in 
England, '  without  the  alleviations.  Our  boats  are  not 
weather-tight,  and  the  aspect  without  and  within  is  truly 
comfortless.  • 

The  marine  on  duty  at  Mr.  Morrison's  boat  unfortunately 
slipped  down  between  the  boats,  and  was  drowned:  the 
stream  is  so  strong^  and  there  is  so  much  danger  of  being 
drawn  under  the  boats,  that  accidents  under  these  circmn«> 
stances  most  generally  prove  fatal.  The  Chinese  shewed 
great  anxiety  to  find  the  body,  and  having  removed  the 
three  adjacent  boats  succeeded.  A  message  was  sent  to  the 
Chin-chae  requesting  that  the  fleet  might  foe  delayed  till  the 
funeral  had  taken  place ;  this  was  jeadily  complied  with, 
and  every  assistance  afforded  • 

12th  of  November. — ^This  morning  Millege,  the  marine, 
was  buried  with  mihtary  honours,  behind  the  Chinese  guard« 
house.  A  mark  of  attention  was  shewn  by  the  soldiers  on 
duty,  for  which  I  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  give  the 
Chinese  credit :  when  the  funeral  service  wa?  finished  they 
fired  their  iron  tubes,  and  their  band  played  an  appropriate 
tune.  We  sailed  at  ten  o'clock ;  at  twelve  we  passed  Wan- 
j^n-hien ;  at  half  pa^t  twelve  Ma-tung-shan,  a  remarkable 
bluff  point  on  the  right  bank  :  the  stream  was  here  divided 
by  another  island ;  we  took  the  branch  to  the  N.  W. 
Porpoises  have  been  observed  this  morning,  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, considering  the  distance  from  the  sea#  We 
passed  the  Seaou-koo-shan,  or  the  little  orphan  hill,  at  four 
o'clock.    This  rock  is  a  most  curious  object;  first,  firom  its 
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insulated  ^situation;  next,  from  its  abrupt  elevation,  rising 
at  once  to  the-  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and 
thirdly,  from  the  buildings  and  innumerable  flocks  of  cor- 
morants, or  the  fishing  birds,  that  had  settled  on  its  side. 
There  is  a  terfple  of  two  stories  on  the  very  summit ;  and 
about  midway,  several  others  rising  on  terraces  one  above 
another :  the  interval  between  these  buildings  and  the  top- 
most temple  was  covered  with  a  plantation  of  bamboos,  that 
produced  a  most  fanciful  effect,  from  the  contrast  of  their 
slender  stems  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  rock  upon  which 
they  rested.     The  cormorants  looked,  at  a  distance,  like 
small  apertures  on  the  side,  and  even  nearer  they  seemed 
rather  clinging  than  perching  upon  the  rock.     A  paper, 
brought  by  the  priests,  stated  that  these  temples  had  been 
endowed  by  the  Emperor's  mother.    Boats  in  passing  gene- 
rally make  some  offering  to  propitiate  the  local  deity  in  their 
progress  from  the  river  to  the  lake ;  our  devotion  would  not 
allow  us  to  neglect  compliance.     Shortly  afterwards  we 
came  opposite  to  Pang-tse-hien,  a  walled  town,  strangely 
placed :  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  situated  in  a  valley, 
but  the  walls  passing  round  and  over  the  hills  inclose  a  large 
space  within  their  circuit.    The  range  is  here  not  loftyj  but 
the  cloudiness  of  the  day,  although  it  deprived  us  of  a  clear 
view  of  the 'buildings  by  covering  the  summits  with  mist, 
gave  the  mountains  an  indefinite  elevation  approaching  to 
sublimity;  they  are  striking  in  themselves  from  their  abrupt 
projections  into  the  river.     Our  destined  anchorage  was 
Ching-yang-miao,  which,  however,  we  did  not  reach  till  the 
morning. 
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13th  of  November. — Chiog^yang-miao  is  situated  off  a 
low  flat  point  of  land,  up  a  small  creek  or  river.  We  re- 
mained here  all  day,  in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable 
wind.  Lord  Amherst  had  a  visit  from  Kwang,.  to  inquire 
how  he  had  passed  the  preceding  night,  which  had  been 
rather  tempestuous.  One  of  the  boats  had  incurred  some 
danger,  the  track-rope  having  given  way,  and  the  largest 
anchor  from  some  mismanagement  failing  to  bring  the  vessel 
up,  she  drifted  towards  the  Seaou-koo-shan ;  fortunately  the 
smaller  anchors  held,  or  the  consequences  might  have  been 
serious.  Kwang  informed  Lord  Amherst  that  intelligence 
had  been  received  of  the  amval  on  the  0th  of  October  of 
three  ships  at  the  anchorage  near  Canton;  one  at  the  second 
bar,  of  course  the  Hewitt;  two  others,  war  vessels*,  pro- 
bably the  Alceste  and  Lyra,  at  Chuen-pee.  The  Chin-chae 
gave  a  bad  account  of  our  next  boats  in  point  of  size ;  five 
will  be  required  for  the  contents  of  one  of  those  occupied  at 
present.  The  Po-yang  lake,  from  Kwang's  account,  is  very 
inferior  in  extent  to  the  Tung-ting-hoo  in  Ho-quang,  the  one 
being  one  hundred  and  eighty  lees,  and  the  other  eight  hun- 
dred across.  The  village,  as  usual,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  creek  to  that  where  we  anchored.  The  country  was 
only  remarkable  for  a  greater  number  of  what  might  be 
called  gentlemen's  country-houses  (it  being  understood  that 
gentlemen's .  applies  only  to  the  houses,  and  not  to  the 
owners)  than  I  had  before  seen  in  the  same^  space.  A  village 
school  attracted  my  attention ;  the  boys  were  all  reading 

*  These  proved  afterwards  to  be  the  Discovery  and  Investigator. 
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the  same  book  Aloud,  and  in  a  8ort  of  recitative  tone :  the 
ears  of  the  master  must  have  been  very  quick  to  have  de- 
tected the  idle.  Though  the  villages  were  small,  they  were 
numerous :  many  of  the  cottages  were  of  mere  matting,  a 
material  as  cheap  as  perishable. 

14th  of  November. — We  sailed  at  five  o'clock.  At  seven 
we  passed  a  curious  projecting  rock,  with  a  fishing  village, 
embayed  among  the  rugged  cliffs :  the  whole  scene  on  the 
left  was  striking,  from  the  rough  aspect  of  the  bank.  About 
nine  we  passed  Hoo-koo-hien,  situated  something  similarly 
to  Pang-tse-hien,  in  an  aperture  of  the  hills,  with  the  Avails 
passing  over,  and  including  several.  It  is  difilicult  to  account 
for  the  inclosure  of  hills  within  these  towns,  uncultivated, 
and  apparently  yielding  but  little  pasturage.  On  our  right 
the  river  branched  off  at  a  small  village,  called  Pa-li-kiang 
(eight  lees  river),  and  here  we  quitted  the  mighty  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  having  travelled  upon  its  waters  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  lees,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles.  The  average 
breadth  may  be  considered  at  least  two  miles.  The  country 
it  flows  through  is  highly  picturesqufe,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  capable  of  and  obtaining 
careful  cultivation.  The  islands  are  numerous,  large  and 
fertile  in  a  high  degree :  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  not 
unfrequent,  and  populous ;  the  body  is  perfect,  but  the  soul 
is  wanting.  In  vain  will  the  patriot  look  for  kindred  feehngs, 
in  vain  will  the  man  of  honour  look  for  a  friend,  and  still 
more  in  vain  would  amiable  woman  look  for  a  companion 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang ;  what  is  not  mere  man- 
ner is  barbarism,  and  what  is  not  barbarism  k  deceit :  the 
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merest  rirulet  that  flows  by  the  British  peasant's  hut  may  be 
prouder  of  its  moral  situation  than  the  great  river  of  ChiDa, 
The  width  where  we  entered  the  lake,  including  the 
river  branching  off,  was  seven  or  eight  miles;  its  waters 
were  immediately  afterwards  confined  by  a  small  rocky 
tract.  Near  the  entrance  is.  the  Ta^koo^shan,  or  great 
orphan,  hill,  insulated  hke  Seaou*koo-shan,  but  larger  and 
not  of  such  precipitous  elevations ;  on  this  there  was  a  towef 
of  seven  stories,  in  handsome  proportions,  two  smaller  ones, 
and  some  temples :  from  the  shape  it  is  also  called  He-ya- 
ee-shan,  or  shoe  hill.  On  the  whole,  the  Ta-koo-shan  is  not 
so  remarkable  an  object  as  the  Seaou-koo-shan.  A  lofty 
range  of  mountains  is  before  us,  called  the  Lee*-shan,  over- 
hanging Nan-kang-foo,  a  city  on  the  lake,  at  which  it  is 
supposed  we  shall  touch.  The  summit  of  this  range  is 
tabular,  terminating  in  an  abrupt  point,  from  which  the 
rebel  giants  might  have  been  hurled  by  the  Thunderer. 
Having  already  completed  ninety  miles,  and  the  weather 
looking  heavy,  we  did  not  tempt  the  expanse  of  the  lake, 
but  anchored  in  the  small  but  secure  bay  of  Ta-koo-tang. 
Although  the  weather  looked  doubtful,  I  lost  no  time  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  to  the  nearest  range  of  hills,  from 
whence  a  view  of  the  greater  range  might  be  expected. 
Much  to  the  discontent  of  the  Chinese  soldiers,  I  effected 
my  object :  the  elevation  was  considerable,  though  much 
inferior  to  the  Lee-shan.  There  was  sufficient  clearness  in 
the  atmosphere  to  give  a  beautiful  variation  of  light  and 
shade  to  the  hills  below,  the  sides  of  which  were  in  places 
cultivated,  but  generally  covered  with  underwood.    I  was 
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surprised  to  find  all  the  plants  on  the  summit  aromatic. 
Some  shrubs  were  in  fine  flower  and  extremely  beautiful ; 
those,  with  a  profusion  of  single  white  flowers,  were  con- 
jectured to  be  a  species  of  camellia  by  the  gardener:  a. 
very  handsome  species  of  oak,  the  branches  clustering  with 
acorns,  was  found  near  the  town ;  the  height  of  the  tree 
about  fifty  feet,  its  leaves  resembling  the  laurel.  Clayslate 
principally  pomposed  the  range  I  ascended.  Limestone  and 
gray  wacke  were  found  near  the  anchorage. 

15th  of  November. — ^The  rain  detained  us  here,  it  being 
intended  to  wait  for  perfectly  fair  weather  to  cross  the  lake. 
I  employed  myself  in  walking  through  the  town,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  so  many  large  shops  and  buildings.  The 
best  of  the  former  were  shops  of  porcelain  ware,  where  our 
party  made  several  purchases;  the  prices,  according  to 
Enghsh  notions,  were  certainly  moderate.  In  one  of  the 
large  temples  I  remarked  some  octagonal  pillars  of  coarse 
marble;  they  had  pedestals,  but  no  capitals.  The  theatre 
opjposite  seemed  in  tolerably  good  repair:  tumbling  is  the 
principal  exhibition.  The  town  skirts  the  bay,  ajid  in  fine 
weather  is  probably  approached  on  the  side  towards  the 
lake.  .  Several  large  rafts  were  moored  near  the  town  with 
sheds  on  them,  the  residence,  no  doubt,  of  poor  families ; 
we  have  inet  several  on  this  and  the  other  rivers. 

l6th  of  November. — Last  night  was  stormy;  the  weather, 
however,  clearing  up  before  noon,  we  made  sail :  both  sides 
of  the  lake  were  mountainous :  the  l«ee-shan  on  our  right 
still  maintained  the  superiority.  The  summit  and  cavities 
of  the  rocks  were  so  white  as  to  look  like  snow.    Attentive 
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observation  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  white  surfaces 
must  either  have  been  sand  or  stone,  bared  by  the  action 
of  mountain  torrents.  About  five  miles  from  Ta-koo-tuhg 
we  passed  King-shan,  a  small  town  situated  like  the  former 
at  the  head  of  a  bay:  several  salt  junks  were  at  anchor: 
the  waters  of  the  lake*  were  troubled  enough  for  an  inland 
sea;  and  the  whole  scene,  heightened  by  the  cloudiness 
of  the  day,  was  not  without  sublimity.  In  our  front  are 
several  barren  sand-hills ;  indeed  the  great  range  seem  to 
partake  of  the  same  character :  a  more  distant  range  has 
patches  of  snow  in  the  cavities.  Some  of  the  houses  at 
King-shan,  as  at  Ta-koo-tung,  wiere  built  upon  piles,  not, 
however,  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  any*  great  force  of 
water.  The  Ta-koo-shan,  and  also  a  smaller  insulated  rock, 
appearing  like  a  boat  under  sail  near  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  at  Ta-koo-tung,  were  visible  from  hence. 

About  twelve  we  saw  the  pagoda  of  Nan-kang-foo,  in 
good  repair,  of  seven  stories ;  and  shortly  afterwards  rounded 
a  point  to  the  right,  and  anchored  off  a  mole  built  prin- 
cipally of  granite,  calculated  to  protect  the  walls  of  the 
city  and  a  certain  number  of  small  vessels  from  any  sudden 
influx  from  the  lake.  A  bridge  or  arched  causeway  con- 
ducted from  the  mole  to  the  city  gate.     The.  Po-yang  is 

*  One  of  the  missionaries  says,  that  the  Po-yang  lake  is  subject  to  a$  violent 
typhoons  as  the  Chinese  seas.  The  good  father  himself  encountered  one  of 
these  tempests,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing:  he  devoutly  at^ 
tributes  his  preservation  to  a  piece,  of  the  true  cross  which  he  was  carrying  firom 
Ronie  to  the  church  at  Pekin.  The  lake  was  in  his  time  infested  by  prates, 
who,  approaching  vessels  under  pretenoa  of  giving  assistance,  plundered  the 
property,  and  murdered  those  on  board. 
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here  dirided'  by  the  hills  into  two  branches ;  the  one  upon 
which  we  have  hitherto  sailed  is  called  Nan-kang-h0O4 
We  were  all  much  disappointed  with  the  interior  of  the 
town,  the  appearance  of  the  walls,  and  the  mole,  having  led 
us  to  expect  a  flourishing  city*     In  the  shops  there  were 
literally  nothing  but  the  common  necessaries  of  life  to  be 
purchased,  and  those  apparently  adapted  for  the  lowest 
orders.    The  numerous  stone  pyJoos,  however,  forming  a 
complete  arcade  up  the  main  street,  sufficiently  attested 
the  former  importance  of  Nan-kang-foo ;   these  pyJoos 
were  richly  sculptured,  and  the  relief  of  the  figures  was 
particularly  striking  from  its  prominency ;  they  were  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Van-li,  near  Uiree  hundred  years  since.  The 
first  halls  or  temples  of  Confucius,  called  Wan-miao,  we  had 
seen,  were  met  with  in  this  city ;  they  are  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  idols,  and  for  the  tablets  bearing  the  names 
of  deceased  worthies,  placed  in  galleries  round  the  courts : 
a  semicircular  bath  occupied  part  of  the  first  court,  and 
some  wide  steps  were  to  be  ascended  before  entering  the 
halls ;  these  steps,  the  figures  of  lions  at  their  extremities, 
and  the  bath,  were  of  white  small-grained  granite  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.     One  of  the  halls  is 
either  a  new  erection  or  under  complete  repair;  the  pa^ 
goda  is  also  new,  both  undertaken  by  the  present  governor, 
who,  in  the  present  decaying  state  of  China,  must  be  con^ 
sidered  a  man  of  unusual  public  spirit*    There  being  so 
little  to  interest  in  the  town,  the  range  of  Lee-shan  mountains 
on  the  north-west  formed  the  great  point  qf  attraction ; 
and  a  cascade  falling  from  a  ridge.of  rock^appafe&Ujr  two- 
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thirds  of  the  height  of  the  mountain,  became  the  immediate 
object  of  my  walk :  I  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  it  this 
evening,  but,  unless  we  sail,  shall  renew  the  attempt  to-^ 
morrow*  I  have  here  met  the  first  granite  rocks,  and  the 
whole  range  has  the  appearance  of  being  primitive. 

17th  of  November.— I  had  a  most  interesting  walk  to 
the  mountain:  a  stream,  fed  from  the  waterfall,  wound 
through  the  valley,  and  was  crossed  by  three  bridges,  one 
tif  which  was  of  twelve  piers ;  the  bed  was  nearly  dryj  but 
the  length  of  the  bridges  marked,  that  at  certain  seasons, 
either  of  heavy  rain  or  mdting  snow,  the  stream  must  swell 
into  a  considerable  torrent.  The  clearness  of  the  water 
was  truly  gratifying  to  the  eye,  so  long  obscured  by  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Pei-ho,  Eu^^ho,  Yellow,  uid  Yang-'tse- 
kiang  rivers.  Leaving  to  our  right  a  large  temple  beautifully 
situated  at  the  termination  of  the  ravine,  down  which  the 
cascade  tumbles;  we  wound  round  a  hill,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  stony  path  leading  to  a  small  ta  overlooking  the 
waterfall.  At  this  distance  the  building  appeared  like  a 
child's  plaything.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnesMiig 
the  truth  of  the  descriptions  I  had  read  of  the  features  <>f  a. 
granitic  range.  The  rocks  rose  in  rude  spiculated  summits, 
survivbrs  of  the  extensive  degrading  process,  marked  by  ti^e 
debris  at  the  bottom.  As  we  ascended  by  the  path  of 
stone  steps  which  wound  considerably  to  escape  the  steep- 
ness of  the  ascent,  we  passed  several  blocks  of  pure  quartz^ 
many  of  three  feet  in  depth,  and  a  few  nearly  five ;  midway 
h  vein  of  qUart^,  two  and  a  half  feet  thick,  seemed  to  cross 
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the  mountain  horizontially.  The  ground  ghttered  with  mica, 
60  as  to  give  the  surface  an  appearance  of  being  strewed 
with  spangles,  of  the  precious  metals.     One  stream  falling 
over  masses  of  rock,  gave  out  the  sound  so  sublimely  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  "  the  rush 
of  many  waters/'  Thus  the  pauses  which  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent  required  were^  amply  filled  by  a  contemplation  of 
the  magnificence  above  and  around,  finely  contrasted  with 
the  smiling  neatness  of  the  cultivated  vale  below  us.    An 
hour  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  pagoda,  which  proved  to 
be  of  seven  stories,  built  of  the  neighbouring  granite,  and 
fifty  feet  in  height ;  a  small  idol  riding  on  a  cow  was  placed 
in  an  aperturie  on  the  basement  story.    We  stood  upon  an 
insulated  pinnacle,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the 
rocks,  over  whose  surface  the  cascade  tumbled  in  a  per- 
pendicular fall  of  four  hundred  feet.  While  resting  ourselves, 
some  priests  were  observed  standing  on  an  opposite  cliff, 
belonging  to  the  college  or  temple  near  the  pagoda,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  had  already  conjectured  from  the  cul- 
tivated patches  near  the  summit:  we  had  no  hesitation  in 
applying  to  them  for  tea,  which  they  readily  supplied  us 
with.     Their  habitation  was  very  beautifully  situated  in  a 
small  hollow  sheltered  by  a  few  trees  from  the  wind,  that 
was  even  thus  early  in  the  season  extremely  piercing.    The 
abstemious  habits  of  their  order,  excluding  meat,  did  not 
enable  the  priests  to  offer  those  solid  refireshments  required 
by  so  long  a  walk.   .  Salted  ginger  and  parings  of  dried 
fruit  were  all  their  stores  afforded;  the  repast  was  truly. 
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that  of  an  anchorite,  and  the  whole  scene  well  adapted  to 
devout  meditation.  A  plantation  of  bamboos  *,  which  I 
now  have  no  doubt  of  being  considered  a  sacred  tree,  over- 
hung the  cascade.  Some  large  plants  of  the  camellia  were 
growing  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  cultivated  hill  near  the 
temple.  Our  descent  only  occupied  three  quarters  of  an 
hour :  towards  the  bottom  I  observed  some  schistus,  which, 
I  could  alniost  venture  to  assert,  was  below  the  granite:  it 
was  micaceous,  with  small  embedded  garnets.  On  our 
return  we  followed  the  great  road,  and  near  the  city  passed 
a.  temple  of  the  Tao-tze,  remarkable  for  some  drawings  de- 
scriptive of  a  future  stated  in  which  the  rewards  and  punish^ 
ments  were  represented  by  corresponding  situations  belong- 
ing to  this  life. 

18th  of  November. — ^Influenced  by  good  example,  I  had 
sufficient  geological  enterprise  to  pay  another  visit  to  the 
mountains.  On  this  occasion  we  ascended,  for  a  short 
distance,  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  had  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  disintegration  in  every  stage  of  the 
granitic  rocks.  Much  of  the  granite  of  these  mountains 
has  a  stratified  appearance,  in  some  instances  perfectly 
laminated  :  the  feldspar  and  mica  were  of  various  colours, 
the  white,  however,  in  both  predominating.  Parts  of  the 
rock  exhibited  a  veined  appiearance  from  the  diflerent  colour 
of  the  feldspar:  among  the  debris  at  the  bottom,  lumps  of 
the  latter  of  some  size  were  met  with.  In  this  place,  not- 
withstanding a  diligent  search,  we  were  unable  to  ascertain 
the  exact  situation  of  the  schistus.  Some  masses  appearing 

*  Bambusa  arundinacea. 
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to  Qie  a  species  of  micaceous  schistus,  but  by  persons  con^ 
versant  in  the  science  considered  gneiss,  were  observed 
near  the  bottom ;  the  inclination  of  the  whole  range  was 
nearly  vertical,  eighty-five  to  ninety :  the  direction  between 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  In  a  lower  range  situated  obliquely  with 
respect  to  the  Lee-shan,  the  schistus  was  perceived  de- 
cidedly the  lowest :  pieces  of  micaceous  schistus  were  met 
with  on  the  pinnacle  where  the  pagoda  stood,  probably 
brought  down  by  torrents  from  the  higher  parts.  The  whole 
range'exhibited  an  appearance  of  extensive  degmdation  by 
the  action  of  violent  mountain  torrents,  which  had  gone, 
perhaps,  to  form  the  Po-yang  lake,  or  swell  the  Yang-tse- 
l^eang :  the  rocks  were  thrown  about  in  rude  and  immense 
blocks,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  smaller  were 
of  pure  quartz.  The  large  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain was  out  of  repair,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  fine 
trees  in  the  courts.  A  single  priest  was  engaged  in  de- 
votions; he  struck  a  bell  and  beat  a  drum  at  the  intervals 
of  the  prayer  he  was  repeating  in  a  recitative  tone:  the 
service  terminated  with  prostrations.  I  remarked  in  the 
countenance  of  this  priest,  as  before  in  that  of  others  of  the 
same  profession,  an  expression  of  vacant  idiotism  so  strike 
ii\^  ^s  to  give  me  an  idea  of  its  being  afiected,  for  the 
purpose  of  appearing  completely  absorbed  in  devout  con- 
templation. Though  religion  would  not  seem  to  be  much 
regarded  in  China,  it  does  not  arise  from  want  of  zeal  or 
professional  craft  in  the  priesthood.  It  would  be  worthy 
of  inquiry,  what  has  produced  the  present  state  of  indif-. 
ference  in  China  upon  a  subject  interesting  the  passions 
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and  fedings  of  men,  generally  in  proportion  to  their  moral 
and  political  ignorance?  A  new  species  of  oak,  and  several 
of  the  lauris  camphora,  were  seen  here.  The  tea  plant  Vais 
alao  found,  but  still  in  small  patches. 

19th  of  November.  This  day  has  been  employed  in  an 
excursion  to  a  college  where  Choo-foo-tze*  one  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Confucius,  and  the  author  of  a  history  from 
the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  A.  D.  1100,  taught  a 
numerous  body  of  disciples.  The  temple  is  five  miles  from 
the  noi^th  gate  of  the  city  in  a  westerly  direction.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  exterior  of  the  college 
excepting  its  extent.  It  was  divided,  as  usual,  into  several 
courts ;  round  these  were  rows  of  .cells,  formerly  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  students,  whose  number,  it  is  said,  amounted  to 
one  thousand.  In  one  of  the  halls  there  was  a  statue  of 
Confucius  with  those  of  his  principal  disciples  round  him ; 
the  remarkable  circumstances  of  this  statue  are  the  com-^ 
plexion  and  features  of  Confucius,  decidedly  African.  A 
tree  was  pointed  out  as  having  been  planted  by  the  very 
hands  of  Choo-foo-tze.  The  Chinese  scholars  of  our  party 
were  anxious  to  carry  away  branches  of  the  tree.  For  my 
own  part,  I  was  more  interested  with  a  wooden  figure  of  a 
stag,  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  sage  to  purchase 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  Choo-foo-tze  is  the  same  as  ChooJii,  the 
founder  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  modem  philosophers  in  China.  Choo-hi 
taiight  that  there  is  an  universal  cause,  Tai-ki,  who  produced  two  others,  one 
perfect  and  the  other  imperfect  In  this  ditiaion  he  somewhat  resembles  Plato^ 
The  perfect  and  imperfect  may  be  oompoced,  the  one  to  the  soul  an^  the  other  to 
the  material  form  of  the  world  The  Li  ip  that  which  makes  a  thing  to  be 
what  it  is. 
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and  bring  home  the  philosopher's  provisions  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages ;  the  money  was  placed  on  his  horns,  and 
such  was  the  honesty  of  the  sellers  or  the  sagacity  of  the 
animal,  that  the  marketing  was  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
This  story,  supported  by  the  figure,  had  more  romance  and 
fanciful  improbability  than  generally  belongs  to  the  dull 
absurdities  of  Chinese  tradition.  The  approach  to,  and 
situation  of  the  college  was  agreeable  and  picturesque; 
behind  the  building  was  a  hill  richly  wooded,  and  in  front  a 
mountain  stream  that  furnished  a  supply  of  clear  water  to 
the  master  and  his  disciples.  The  building  is  now  under 
repair,  but  whether  to  be  used  for  Its  original  purpose  I  did 
not  ascertain.  Scratching  or  carving  names  seems  common 
to  all  nations;  here,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Lee-shan,  several 
persons  had  left  their  record  in  Chinese  characters.  A 
memorandum  was  left  by  us  in  the  pagoda  on  the  rock, 
stating  its  having  been  visited  by  the  British  embassy.  Our 
walk  through  the  valleys,  both  going  and  returning  to  the 
village  (having  by  mistake  taken  a  circuitous  road)  was 
through  beautiful  scenery.  Every  aspect  of  the  Lee-shan 
is  magnificent,  and  the  buildings,  cultivation,  and  trees  are 
prettily  disposed  in  the  low  lands.  We  passed  a  large 
college  on  entering  the  north  gate ;  a  considerable  space  on 
our  right  was  without  habitation,  and  consisted  entirely  of 
cultivated  ground. 

20th  of  November. — ^We  quitted  the  mole  at  half  past 
six,  re-entering  the  lake  about  seven.  At  nine  we  passed  a 
small  town,  Soo-chee,  rather  well  situated,  the  distance  said 
to  be  forty-five  lees.   A  sti'ong  and  favourable  wind  brought 
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US  to  our  anchorage  at  Woo-chin  at  twelve  o'clock,  having 
oompletedy  according  to  the  Chinese  Itinerary,  ninety  lees, 
or  thirty  ihiles  in  five  hours,  our  course  from  south-east  to 
south-west ;  here  we  leave  the  Po-yang  lake  which  stretches 
to  the  eastward.  There  are  two  small  rivers  near  the  town; 
we  follow  that  to  the  southward.  Of  the  Po-yahg  lake  I 
have  only  to  observe  that  it  has  not  proved  of  such  con- 
siderable* width  as  I  had  expected;  at  this  point  there  are 
so  many  low  islands  or  spots  of  land  that  its  whole  extent 
is  not  perceptible.  The  scenery  on  its  banks  has  also,  con- 
trary to  my  anticipations,  been  mountainous  and  highly  pic- 
turesque; the  whole  distance  on  its  waters  about  sixty  miles. 

Woo-chin,  though  neither  dignified  with  the  title  of  a 
Chow  or  even  a  Hien,  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
as  the  gte^t  mart  for  exchanging  commodities  between  the 
north  and  south  of  China.  The  warehouses  are  spacious  and 
well  filled,  dwelUng-houses  large  and  substantial,  temples 
richly  decorated,  and  the  shops  filled  with  articles  of  all 
kinds,  including  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  European 
goolds.  There  were  several  small  bronze  vessels  of  ancient 
and  modern  workmanship,  in  forms  not  unlike  the  Grecian 
and  Etruscan. 

On  approaching  Woo-chin  the  eye  was  directed  to  the 
green  tiled  roof  of  a  temple  on  an  elevated  situation, 
and-  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  granite  pillars.  It 
proved  on  examination  to  be  in  ruitis.  Not  so  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Wang-shin-<;hoo,  the  god  of  longevity,  which 
iQ  riches  of  carved  work  and  gilding  infinitely  surpassed 
any  I  had  yet  seen.    A  py-loo  bearing  the  same  relation  tQ 
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ooe  standing  aione  that  a  pilaster  does  to  a  colunoiyiuid' 
fonned  of  porcdain,  covered  the  outward  entrance ;  the 
temple  immediately  in  front  was  almost  overwhehned  with 
gilding ;  ornamented  galleries  formed  what  might  be  called 
from  situation  the  second  story,  on  each  side  the  court. 
The  vessels  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple  corresponded  in  rich- 
ness and  execution  to  the  building  itself.  Over  the  entrance 
and  facing  the  principal  hall  was  a  raised  pavilion,  in  the 
same  style  of  ornament,  and  intended  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentations; below  in  the  outward  court  there  were  porcelain 
and  other  shops  handsomely  set  out.  We  were  told  that 
the  temple  had  been  erected  and  was  maintained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  merchants  of  the  town,  to 
whom,  assuming  the  probability  of  their  trade  being  pros^ 
perous,  length  of  life  must  be  the  first  object.  I  visited 
another  temple  nearly  equal  in  splendid  decoration,  and 
very  imposingly  placed  at  the  top  of  two  handsome  flights 
of  stone  steps  twenty  feet  long.  I  should  suppose  from  the 
small  number  of  boats  at*  anchor,  that  though  Woo-chin 
may  be  the  place  through  which  much  of  the  trade  between 
the  southern  and  northern  provinces  passes,  it  can  scaroely 
be  the  seat  of  actual  barter,  which  would  imply  a  long 
residence  of  the  owners  or  their  agents,  and  consequently  a 
detention  of  the  vessels  on  which  the  goods  were  laden. 
The  seasoin^  however,  or  circumstances  of  the  anchorage 
unknown  to  us^  would  perhaps  explain  the  circumstance^ 
The  town  was  populoos,  but  certainly  ©ot  more  so  than 
its  sftlfiged  commeFcial  importanoe  would  have  led  us  to 
expect. 
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,  Slslt  €xf  November.-— Leaving  at  seven,  we  at  first  pro^ 
ceeded  on  a  river  called  by  our  boatmen  Seaou-cfaah^ 
afterwards  Shan-chou^kho^  and  finally*  Shan^kho;  tjiere 
irere  several  small  islands^  the  banks  low  and  with '  little 
interest  We  had  still  a  few  clumps  of  trees,  lingering 
traces  of  the  romantic  country  we  have  quitted.  Some  hills 
are  visible  in  the  front,  but  we  are  gradually  losing  the  Lee*^ 
shan.  With  the  exception  of  a  large  village  not  far  from 
Woo-chin,  the  few  others  we  have  passed  have  been  incon- 
siderable. I  umst  not  omit  that  I  have  this  day  seen  oq 
the  left  bank  the  first  pasture  of  any  extent  since  my  arrival 
an  China.  The  cattle  were  not  numerous,  oxen  and  buffa- 
loes ;  it  was  so  closely  eaten  up  that  it  was  fitter  for  cricket 
than  grazing.  At  sunset  we  were  opposite  a  few  tolerably 
well  built  houses,  with  a  dock*yard  for  small  boats.  Some 
hills  to  the  westward  received  the  last  beams  of  the  setting 
sun;  early  on  our  voyage,  I  should  perhaps  have  called  them 
mountains.  The  river  was  here  about  four  hundred  yards 
across:  we  anchored  at  Wang*chmi,  a  mihtary  post  with  a 
few  houses. 

.  Kwang  sent  a  niessage  to  Lord  Amherst,  requesting  that 
no  person  belonging  to  the  embassy  would  go  into  the  city 
of  Nan-chang-foo,  which  it  is  expected  we  shall  reach  to- 
morrow, being  distant  ninety  lees;  the  reasons  assigned 
were  the  occurrence  of  the  Emperor's  birthday  and  the 
pubUc  examination  of  students  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
consequent  crowds  that  would  be  collected  on  theise  occa- 
sions ;  the  presence  of  the  Foo-yuen  was  also  mentioned: 
These  alleged  causes  may  be  mere  pretexts;  they  are,  how- 
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ever,  plausible,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unreasmiable, 
considering  the  liberty  hitherto  allowed  notwithstanding  the 
Emperor's  edict,  to  express  or  perhaps  to  feel  dissatisfaction. 
This  is  the  first  strictly  official  notice  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor's  birthday,  the  24th  of  November,  that  has 
been  received.  The  linguist  Achow,  indeed,  some  days 
since  made  a  communication  to  Sir  George,  evidently,  but 
not  avowedly  by  the  Chin-chae's  orders,  the  object  of  whi^ 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Embassador  would  feel  dis* 
posed  to  join  in  the  ceremony  about  to  take  place  at  Nang- 
chang-foo  on  the  S14th.  To  this  a  suitable  answer  was 
returned  by  Sir  George,  in  which,  while  the  want  of  atten- . 
tion  towards  the  embassy  hitherto  experienced  was  adverted 
to,  a  disposition  was  shown  to  meet  the  apparent  wishes 
of  Kwang,  provided  they  were  distinctly  expressed,  and 
every  other  circumstance  of  the  ceremonial  proved  deco- 
rous and  satisfactory.  This  reply  was  made,  merely  as  Sir 
George's  private  opinion,  and  without  committing  Lord 
!Amherst.  From  a  subsequent  communication  through  the 
same  channel,  the  ko-tou  seemed  to  be  the  object,  which  of 
coarse  rendered  the  proposition  absurd  and  inadmissible. 
Achow  is  so  confused  in  his  statements,  that  it  is  difiScult  to 
determine  how  far  he  acted  by  the  Chin-chae^s  orders,  or 
what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposition.  I  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Kwang  could  have  expected  that  Lord  Am- 
herst would  gratuitously  comply  with  a  ceremony  on  his 
return,  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  reception  of  the  em- 
bassy,  unless  he  conceived  that  his  spirit  must  have  been 
chilled  by  his  long  absence  frort  the  sunshine  of  imperial 
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favour.  I  should  certainly,  on  many,  account,. n^oke  in 
any  joint  celebration  of  the  anniveisary ;  for,  havings  by 
exchanging  presents,  declared  the  continuance  of  inendly. 
intercourse  between  the  Sovereigns,  it  would.be  expedient,* 
and  indeed  honourable  for.  the  Embassador  to  have  tan  op^ 
portunity  of  appearing  publicly  in  unison  with  the  minister 
of  the  Emperor;  at  all  events  I  trust  that,  a  complimentary 
message,  if  not  an  offer  to  celebrate. the  day  by  firing  a: 
salute,,  may  be  sent  to  Kwang.  Indeed  a  complete  silence 
on  the  occasion  might,  I  think,  justly  give  some  offence  to 
the  Emperor,  and  if  the  motives  were  misrepresented,  excite 
serious  di9satisfaction.  Moreover,  the  appearing  quite  Hgts 
de  combat  on  such  a  public  occurrence  is ;  to  my  mind  more 
likely  to  be  perverted  by  the  Chinese  into  a  confession  of . 
sense  of  unworthiness,  or  into  an  ignorance  of  propriety, 
than  viewed  as  an  expression  of  dignified  resentment. 
.,22nd  of  November. — We  left  our 'anchorage  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  wind  being  unfavourable  had  recourse 
to  tracking,  men  being  supplied  by  the  district  to  assist 
the  boatmen*  .  At  eleven  we  passed  some  low  hills,  and 
at  twelve  arrived, at  Chou-shah,  opposite  to  which  we  an^ 
chored  to  take  in  provisions;  there  were  some  tolerable 
shops  in  the  place,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  long, street: 
th^  surrounding  country  was  composed  of  low  red  sand- 
stone hills  partially  wooded.  The  distance  of  Chou-«bah 
from  Nang-chang-foo  is  fifty  lees,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
usual  halting-place:;  we,  however^  proceeded  twenty  lees 
further  before  we  anchored.    Near  Chou-shah  an  inconsi- 
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derableieut  called  Chab-kfao  branches  off  to  the  right,  atid 
a  short  distaDce  higher  op  a  larger  stream  falla  ia  on  the 
eastward;  whether  this  latter  Hiie  that  coming  from  Hang* 
cfaoo-foo  we  did  not  exactly  ascertain.  Indeed  there  are  so 
many  branches  intersecting  each  other  about  this  position; 
that  it  ie  highly  probable  the  country  for  some  miles  is  at 
times  so  completely  inundated,  as  to  be  united  with  the 
lake.  There  are  a  range  of  mountains  in  our  front  on  the 
sight  hand.  The  climate  for-  these  few  days  has  been  sufli«i 
ciently  cold  to  render  the  boats  but  unpteasant  dwellings. 
The  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  understand  how  to  combine 
the  admission  of  light  with  the  exclusion  of  air ;  you  may 
enjoy  warmth  and  darkness,  but  light  must  be  shut  out. 
Our  anchorage  is  a  sandy  plain,  and  I  have  not  observed 
any  village  near  it. 

Kwang,  this  evening,  in  reply  to  a  written  communica^ 
tion  from  Lord  Amherst,  conveying  his  desire  to  celebrate 
the  Emperor's  birthday  by  firing  a  salute,  sent  a  message 
to  say  that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  Embassador's  atten* 
tion,  but  as  firing  was  not  usual  on  such  occasioofl  in  China, 
be  would  beg  leave  to  decline  the  intended  compliment: 
shortly  afterwards  a  vi^t  from  him  was  aonouaced,  which 
has'  not,  however,  taken  pla^e,  from  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  intervention  of  business. 
:'  liSd  of  November,— We  left  at  daylight  with  a  fine 
breeite,  the  country  in  places  rather  pretty.  Our  boatmen 
call  the  range  of  hills  we  have  seen  on  our  right  Chee-loong^^ 
shan ;  a  stream  on  our  left,  which  we  passed  about  eight,  is 
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said  to  be  the  Yin^koef-kha,  leading  from  Yao^diod4bo*» 
.where  there  is,  I  believe,  -a  lar^  mannfactareof  pareelain. 
At  Dine  im  saw.  the  pagoda  aad  waUs  of  Nang-dbuig-lbo^ 
witk  a  suburb  extending  along  the  hank  of  the  direr^ :  at  this 
time  the  stream  was  called  the  Timg-kho.  Three  quaxbors 
of  an  hour  brought  us  to  our.  anchosage  opposite  the  sidmrbi 
here  we  are  said  to  be  in  the  Shin^chou-kha,  the.  istraatti 
upon  wliich  the  Dutch  embassy  arrived  from  Hang-cheorfoo ; 
we  are  anchored  at  a  Jow  island,  and  I  do. not  ohsenve  any 
tuimber  of  ccmtinued  dwelling-houses. 

The  principal  shops  in  the  suburbs  are  the  silk-4ealers 
and  furriers;  there  were  a  few  large. potceiain  sho^,  the 
ware  not  quite  equal,  to  that  at  Gan-ikingr&o'*  Silk  .was  to 
be  purchased  either  raw,  in  thread,  x>r  Mim^e:  redi,  Aflieng 
the  dyed,  was  the  principal  oolour. .  Some  of  the  archways 
4}nder  the  gate  so  nearly  resembled  the  .arches  of  the  streets, 
that  I,  with  otfaens,  unintentionally  infnogod  the  order  i!er 
.specting  non^entrance*  No  regulation  had  certainly  been 
made,  as  the.s«ldiOTs,  so. far  from  objecting,  of  their  own 
accord  conducted  us  thither ;  and  wihen  the  mistake  hed 
subsequently  been  discovered,  seemed  surprised  at  our-foiy- 
hsai^ance.  Thebest^hops  axe  in  the  city  i  tibose^f  the^i^p^- 
juakers,  from  the  embroidery  used  in  the  flight  undness  fcapy 
-and  the  velvet  and  furs  in  the.  o^i*s,.niake  a  vei*y  ^^d 
shew.  Euriiers'  shops  were  exceediiugly  numerous  and  well 
supplied.    The  vases. and  other  ai^ticles  in  bronze  were  not 

*  Yao-choo,  from  whence  the  poorcelain  ig  sent  to  Nan-chang-foo,  is  situated 
on  the  south-eastern  "bank  of  the  lake.  Eing-te-ching,  a  neighbouring  town,  is 
Hhe  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture. 
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in  such  variety  as  at  Woo-chin. .  There  were  «o  many  shops 
ixill  of  tawdry  gilt  crowns  and  helmets  used  in  the  thealrei 
that  I  should  conceive  this  city  must  be  remarkable  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  things.  Idol-making,  in:  aU  its 
toanches  and  of  all.  sizes^  was  carrying  on,  and  apparently 
of  the  rudest  materials  and  coarsest  workmanship.  When 
the  details  of  idolatry  are  thus  brought  under  the  eye,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  astonishment,  that  such  gross  per- 
versions of  reason  should  subsist  in^any  country  not  totally 
destitute  of  intellectual  improvement.  I  observ<ed  several 
paintings  on  glass,  the  colouring  extremely  brilliant,  and 
the  designs  not  ill  executed,  and  interesting  from  the  sub- 
jects being  chosen  in  the  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
-  S4th  of  November. — Having  discovered  my  mistake  of 
yesterday,  I  studiously  avoided  the  city  itself,  and  made  the 
•tower  the  object  of  my  walk ;  a  long  street,  extending,  with 
little  deviation  from  a  right  line,  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
brought  me  to  it.  The  building  itself  is  rapidly  foiling  to 
ruins,  and  the  staircases  are  scarcely  trust*worthy.  Steps 
nearly  worn  away  mark  its  being  the  frequent  resort  of 
visitors,  either  from  devotion  or  curiosity;  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  city  from  the  top:  it  is  an  irregular  polygon 
with  six  gates,  the  longest  side  towards  Hhe  water,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  from  five.  to.  six  miles ;  few  large  or 
handsome  buildings ;  one,:  however,  in  the  centre,  with  green 
roofed  tiles,  must  be  excepted ;  we  conjecture  that  it  was 
either  a  temple  of  the  sect  of  Tao-tze,  or  the  hsdl  where  the 
students  are  examined.  The  whole  country  which  we  had 
just  passed  over  seemed  intersected  with  streams,  and  must. 
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from  the  lowness  and  small  extent  of  the  intervening  of 
land,  be  often  completely  inundated.  In  returning  from  the 
tower  I  met  two  wheelbarrows,  the  first  with  two  well-drest 
women,  one  on  each  side  the  wheel,  and  the  other  with  a 
boy  apparently  belonging  to  them.  A  wheelbarrow  seems 
a  strange  visiting  conveyance  for  ladies.  It  is  used  in  this 
part  of  China  for  carrying  persons  as  well  as  goods ;  the 
former,  1  suppose,  in  general  of  the  lower  orders.  I  have 
before  observed  in  other  places,  that  female  curiosity  defied 
the  Imperial  edicts ;  it  was  most  particularly  the  case  here. 
The  women,  except  the  very  poorest,  were  all  painted.  The 
object  with  Chinese  women  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much 
the  imitation  of  the  lily  and  the  rose  separated,  as  to  give  a 
strong  carnation  tint  to  the  whole  complexion ;  many  had 
fine  eyes,  though  angularly  shaped,  and  were  altogether 
tolerably  attractive.  The  beggars  were  numerous,  and  im- 
portunate to  their  countrymen ;  from  us  they  neither  solicited 
nor  seemed  to  expect  alms.  We  saw  several  going  about 
with  a  bell  or  a  horn,  and  a  basket  f  estabUshing  themselves 
in  a  shop,  they  ring  the  one,  or  blow  the  other,  till  the  basket 
is  filled. 

An  intimation  has  been  received  from  Kwang,  that  he 
was  the  more  anxious  upon  all  points  connected  with  the 
embassy,  from  the  actual  presence  at  this  City  of  the  mili- 
tary Mandarin  second  in  command  at  Canton,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Pekin,  and  would  of  course  report  whatever  he 
obsmved.  Two  temples  that  I  visited  to-da;y,  and  which  I 
recognised  as  being  similar  to  that  in  the  suburb  of  Nankin, 
with  figures  of  sages  round  the  hall,  were  said  to  belong  to 
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the  sect  of  Tao^tt^e,  at  least  sq  conjectured  from  the  large 
figure,  seated  immediately  below  the  three  principal  deities, 
being  called  Lao*kiun*,  the  founder  of  the  sects. 

25th, — In  a  walk  round  the  walls  I  was  most  agreeably 
surprised,  by  coming  upon  the  place  where  the  examina- 
tion-f-  for  the  advancement  in  military  rank  was  holding. 
The  place  might  be  called  a  stadium  of  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  length:  at  the  upper  end  a  temporary  hall  had 
been  erected,,  with  an  elevated  throne  or  seat;  a  row  of 
Mandarins,  in  their  full  dresses,  occupied  each  side,  but  the 
distance  at  which  I  stood  did  not  enable  me  to  ascertain 
whether  the  raised  part  was  occupied  by  some  Mandarins, 
or  by  a  representation  of  the  Imperial  presence.  At  the 
extremity  opposite  ta  the  hall  was  a  wall  of  masonry, 
intended  as  a  butt  for  military  practice,  and,  at  a  short 
distance  in  advance,  a  py-loo,  from  which  the  candidates, 
on  horseback,  armed  with  a  bow  and  three  arrows,  started: 
the  marks  at  which  they  fired^  covered  with  white  paper, 
were  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  somewhat  wider,  placed 

*  Pere  Fouquet  says,  that  the  chiefihip  of  the  sect  of  Tao-tze  is  hereditaiy, 
Jus  title  Teen-tsee,  or  heavenly  doctor.  Lao-kiun,  the  founder,  arose  during 
the  dynasty  of  Tcheou :  the  great  principle  of  his  doctrine  was  reii^ous  ab- 
straction, and  indifference  to  worldly  affidrs;  he  asserted  the  existence  of  an 
absolute  vacuum.  Magic  is  at  present  much  practised  by  the  priests  of  bis  sect, 
who  are  supposed  to  possess  particular  power  over  evil  spirits.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Tao-tse  have  been  represented  injurious  to  morals,  and  to  the  well-bdng  of 
society. 

^  This  examination,  on  referring  te  the  Misnonary  accounts,  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  Bachelors  for  Licentiate's  degree.  There  are  three  degrees :  Bache- 
lor, Licentiate,  and  Doctor ;  Tseou-tsee,  Kien-gin,  Tsin-tse.  They  are  examined 
in  all  military  manoeuvres,  and  specially  on  the  subject  of  encampments. 
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at  intervals  of  fifty  yards ;  the  object  was  to  strike  these 
marks  successively  with  the  arrows,  the  horses  being  kept 
at  full  speed.  Although  the  bull's  eye  was  not  always  hi t, 
the  target  was  never  missed :  the  distance  was  trifling,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  skill  was  most  displayed  in  charging  the  bow  without 
checking  the  horse.  The  candidates  were  young  Mandarins, 
handsomely  drest :  their  horses,  trimmings,  and  accoutre^ 
ments  were  in  good  order;  the  arrows  were  merely  pointed, 
without  barbs,  to  prevent  accidents,  the  spectators  being 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  marks.  On  the  whole  the  sight 
was  interesting,  and  I  much  regretted  that  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  possibility  of  giving  offence  by  any  in- 
terruption that  might  thence  arise  to  the  ceremony,  com« 
pelled  me  to  remain  only  a  few  minutes.  The  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  five  miles  and  a  half. 

Kwang,  accompanied  by  the  treasurer  and  judge  of  the 
district  o£  Gan-hwuy,  called  upon  Lord  Amherst,  and  was 
more  than  usually  conciliatory  in  his  language :  he  alluded  to 
the  regret  he  should  feel  on  separating,  asking  the  other 
Mandarins,  "  How  shall  I  .part  with  my  friends?'*  And 
when  Sir  George  expressed  a  hope  that,  like  Sung-ta-jin, 
he  would  dine  on  board  the  ships  at  Whampoa,  he  replied, 
that  though  in  every  respect  inferior  to  that  distinguished 
Mandarin,  his  feelings  towards  us  were  the  same. 

Soon  after  sunset  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  suburb  opposite 
to  the  boats,  which  was  put  out  much  sooner  than  I  had 
expected;  two  houses  onl^  were  destroyed.  An  offer  of 
our  fire-engines  was  civilly  declined;  indeed,  as  the  city 
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itself  was  supplied  with  them,  they  were  not  necessary • 
The  principal  officers  here,  as  in  Turkey,  are  obliged  to 
attend  on  these  occasions,  and  their  arrival  at  the  scene  is 
announced  by  the  usual  salutes. 

Kwang,  in  conversation,  mentioned  thirty  days  as  the 
probable  duration  of  the  voyage  to  Canton,  but  forty  if  the 
wind  was  unfavourable.  Both  these  periods  considerably 
exceed  that  of  the  former  English  or  Dutch  embassies;  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  Kwang  may  have  some  interest  in  the  de- 
lay, either  connected  with  the  termination  of  the  embassy,  or, 
in  my  opinion,  with  the  more  likely  circumstance  of  his  wish 
to  obtain  the  situation  of  Hoppo,  which  might  possibly  be 
promoted  by  his  being  on  the  spot,  when  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends  at  court  were  in  the  height  of  their  activity. 

26th  of  November. — ^Lord  Amherst  and  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, by  Kwang^s  recommendation,  visited  a  temple  a  few 
lees  from  the  anchorage,  and  I  had  reason  to  lament  the 
preference  I  gave  to  a  cricket-match,  which  had  been  got 
up  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy.  The  circumstance  of 
taking  part  in  a  game  of  cricket  at  Nang-chang-foo  is,  how- 
ever, more  remarkable  than  .the  sight  of  an  additional 
temple,  and  may  console  me  in  some  degree  for  tbe  loss. 
This  temple  has  been  erected  by  the  salt  merchants,  and 
was  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  god  of  riches.  The  gild- 
ing and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  were  exceedingly  handsome. 
It!  has  a  garden  and  theatre  attached,  and  the  whole  was 
used  for  purposes  of  amusement  as  well  as  devotion. 

27th  of  November. — ^We  quitted  our  anchorage  soon  after 
daylight,  with  heavy  rain  and  a  good  breeze ;  at  the  distance 
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of  four  miles  we  entered  the  Kan-kho,  leaving  the  Sing- 
chon-kho,  the  former  branching  off  to  the  northward.  At 
twelve  we  passed  another  branch  on  our  right :  our  course 
has  been  frequently  to  the  eastward  of  south.  After  round* 
ing  a  hill  with  some  fir  trees  at  the  summit,  we  arrived  at 
Chee-cha^tang,  a  small  town  with  a  ruined  pagoda  of  seven 
stories  a  short  distance  from  it;  the  banks  have  been  in 
general  low,  and  the  sandy  flats,  high  mounds,  and  roots  of 
the  trees,  are  sufficient  marks  of  frequent  inundations.  In 
om-  walk  we  saw  some  of  the  wax  and  camphor  tree ;  the 
latter  of  a  very  large  size.  A  temple  in  the  town  contained 
a  complete  exhibition  of  the  punishments  in  hell,  not,  I 
think,  of  the  same  character  as  those  formerly  described 
under  the  name  of  the  Ten  Kings.  I  am  inclined  to  sup^ 
pose  that  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  China  have 
too  much  simplified  the  religions  prevalent  in  that  country^ 
for  it  is  impossible  td  refer  the  symbols  or  figures  of  the  dif- 
ferent idols  that  have  come  under  our  observation  to  the 
great  divisions  of  sects  established  in  their  writings.  I  should 
apprehend  that  the  Chinese  mythology  is  one  of  the  most 
various  that  has  ever  existed ;  and  it  would  be  matter  of 
curious  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  origin  and 
history  common  to  the  multitude  of  the  different  gods,  to 
be  met  with  in  their  temples. 

This  day  has  been  a  tolerable  trial  of  the  new  boats, 
which  have  stood  it  much  better  than  was  expected,  their 
upper  works  being  only  matting ;  they  rise  very  much  for* 
ward,  and  the  larger  kind  are  almost  as  high  abaft.  In  ac^ 
commodation  and  size  they  are  much  inferior  to  our.formei: 
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boats,  a  greater  number  is  consequently  required :  their 
general  description  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  small  draught 
of  water.  Better  were  certainly  procurable,  and,  unless 
resistance  had  been  shewn,  worse  would  have  been  supplied : 
so  much  for  Chinese  poUteness.  The  Foo-yuen  at  Narig- 
chang-foo  having  literally  taken  no  notice  of  the  presence 
of  the  embassy.  Lord  Amherst  thought  it  right  not  to  let 
such  rudeness  pass  without  remark,  and  sent  a  message,  bj 
Mr.  Morrison,  to  Kwang,  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  and 
surprise,  which  was  the  greater,  as  the  Viceroy,  the  Foo- 
yuen^s*  immediate  superior,  had  behaved  so  differently. 

28th  of  November. — The  rain  still  continues,  and  renders 
the  scene  very  uncomfortable :  should  this  weather  last,  we 
can  hardly  depend  upon  the  mat  coverings  of  our  boats 
being  able  to  resist  the  constant  drenching.  The  banks 
have  been  partially  wooded,  villages  not  frequent,  with  the 
military  posts  at  small  intervals. — At  ten.  On  our  right  we 
passed  some  red  sand-stone  hills,  which  seems  the  principal 
component  of  the  strata  hereabouts.  The  banks  of  the 
river,  for  a  few  lees,  were  high.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  re- 
marked a  temple  whose  situation,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  of  weather,  would  have  been  picturesque: 
about  two  we  arrived  at  our  anchorage  close  to  Foong-ling 
hien,  distance  sixty  lees.  The  matoos,  or  landing-places, 
were  particularly  well  made,  with  stone  steps.  Foong-ling 
hien  is  a  walled  town,  with  one  long  street,  containing  a  few 

*  The  Foo-yuen  is  the  governor  of  one  province,  subordinate,  however,  to 
the  Tsong-tou,  usually  translated  Viceroy,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  two 
provinces. 
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large  shops ;  there  was  nothing  of  sufficient  interest  to  make 
us  regret  the  rainy  day  as  unfavourable  to  exploring.  I 
observed  one  shop  with  p^^intings  of  rather  superior  execu- 
tion. The  din  of  Chinese  music  has  been  more  than  usually 
annoying  at  this  anchorage. 

29th  of  November. — At  half  past  nine  we  passed  a  guard- 
house, with  a  strong  stone  embankment  near  to  it;  the 
width  of  the  river,  soon  after,  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  persons  were  employed  either  in  repairing  or  construct- 
ing a  stone  embankment  similar  to  that  just  passed.  From 
these  embankments,  and  the  numerous  gravelly  flats  both 
on  the  bank  and  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  the  stream  must 
be  of  considerable  width  and  rapidity  at  certain  seasons* 
At  eleven,  passed  Seaiig-ko-kea,  a  hamlet,  with  a  temple 
situated  among  some- fine  camphor  trees*:  although  im^ 
mediately  near  the  river,  the  banks  have  been  generally  9 
more  gravelly  beach:  a  little  beyond,  the  country  look« 
well,  being  prettily  diversified  with  wood.  The  gravelly 
flats  are  numerous,  and  the  frequent  shallows  prove  the 
necessity  of  boats  drawing  as  little  water  as  those  in  which 
we  now  are.  Our  course  has  been  much  to  the  westward  of 
south. — One  o^clock.  We  passed  two  streams  on  our  right, 
one  of  them  either  the  Lin-kiang,  or  a  branch  of  the  same. 
At  half  past  three  we  passed,  on  our  left,  Chang-shoo,  a 
town  of  some  extent,  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  houses 
were  either  of  red  brick,  or  painted  of  that  colour ;  they 
looked  neat  and  substantial.  Proceeding  ten  lees  further, 
we  anchored  at  Lin-kiang-ho-k^u,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Lin« 

*  Lauras  camphortk 
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kiang  river:  the  city  of  that  name  is  twenty  lees  inland, 
something  to  the  northward.  The  river,  I  was  told  by  the 
boatmen,  is  here  divided  into  t.wo  branches,  and  that  we 
are  anchored  in  the  smaller.  On  the  whole,  the  scenery  of 
this  last  day's  journey,  seventy  lees,  must,  in  fine  weather, 
be  pretty;  very  httle  cultivation  in  sight:  no  remission  of 
rain,  which,  though  disagreeable  at  present,  will,  we  are 
told,  facilitate  our  progress  further.  The  use. of  the  elevated 
forecastle  in  increasing,  by  the  declivity,  the  impetus  of  the 
men  while  poling,  is  particularly  evident  in  our  present 
boats,  where  our  progress  is  chiefly  effected  by  that  means. 
30th  of  November.  The  rain,  heaven  be  praised,  has 
ceased,  and  we  are  restored  to  light  and  fresh  air. — Nine 
o'clock.  We  passed  a  small  village,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  military  post,  remarkable  for  its  .pretty  situation,  in  a 
clump  of  camphor  and  other  trees ;  at  half  past  eleven,  the 
town  of  Yanda,  with  a  tower  of  nine  stories^  of  good  pro- 
portions, but  not  high ;  the  houses  extended  some  distance, 
and  were  interspersed  with  trees :  one  range  of  mountains 
E,  Sw  E.  another  nearly  continuous  to  the  southward.  At 
twelve  we  passed  the  point  of  Tay-in-chow,  an  island  with 
a  temple :  the  boatmen  here  made  an  offering  of  fire-works 
and  burnt  paper,  to  the  Poo-sa :  immediately  opposite  there 
was  a  hamlet,  Sha-koo.  The  villages  to-day  have  been  small, 
but  frequent,  and  with  good  houses.  I  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  fine  spreading  branches,  and  deep  green 
foliage,  of  the  camphor  tree.  Tay-in-chow  is  thirty  lees 
from  Lin-kiang. — Two  o'clock.  Temple  and  guard-house 
of  Sho-kou-tang,  one  of  those  situations  which  always  make 
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me  regret  not  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  drawing,  to 
record,  in  a  sketch,  the  characteristic  combinations  of  sce- 
nery in  the  different  countries  I  may  visit.  The  roof  and  ge-^ 
neral  architecture  of  the  temple  was  in  the  best  Chinese  style ; 
the  clump  of  trees  was  very  beautiful;  a  guard  of  soldiers 
occupied  the  fore-ground|  and  the  whole  was  backed  by  a 
picturesque  range  of  mountains.  Wehave.torday  met  several 
long  rafts  with  so  many  huts  .on  them^  that  at  a  distance 
they  look  like  flats  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  with  small 
villages.  .. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  we  saw  the  paou-ta  of  Sing-kan- 
hien,  nine  stories.  The  stream ,  narrows  very  much  here ; 
a  low  range  of  hills  near  the  river,  on. the  left  bank;  moun-r 
tains  forming  an  amphitheatre,  and  afterwards  dividing  into 
ranges ;  the  lowest  on  our  left.  At  half  past  four  we  were 
abreast  of  Sing-kou-hien,  a  town  appearing  of  some  extent, 
with  mountains  behind  it;  the  adjacent  country  prettily 
wooded,  with  much  variety  of  ground :  our  anchorage  is 
opposite  to  the  town,  probably  as  much  for  convenience  as 
from  jealousy.  Orange  groves  have  been  seen  this  morning ; 
the  shortness  of  my  sight  has  prevented  me  from  remarking 
them ;  my  eye  has,  however,  been  amply  gratified  by  con- 
templating the  rich  green  foliage  of  the  camphor  tree,  which, 
combined  with  the  wide  spread  of  its  branches,  renders  it 
equal  in  beauty  to  any  of  the  trees  of  English  scenery ;  and 
as  it  is  also  an  evergreen,  a  country  where  it  abounds  may 
defy  the  baring  violence  of  winter.  The  wax  bush*  was 
found  near  the  village. 

*  Ligustrum  luddum :  the  Chinese  name  is  pe-la-shoo.    The  wax  is  deponted 
by  a  species  of  insects ;  the  trees  which  I  saw  resembled  a  large  thorn  bush. 
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Ist  of  December. — An  accident  met  with  by  the  Chin- 
Ghae*s  boat,  together  with  the  violence  of  the  wind,  have 
detained  us  at  this  anchorage,  named  Kya-poo.  As  we 
found  a  good  cricket-ground,  the  time  did  not  hang  upon 
our  hands ;  and,  indeed,  amusement  being  the  scarcest  of 
all  commodities  in  China,  I  did  not  regret  the  delay,  Dif^ 
ficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to 
visit  the  town,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  succeeded  in  getting 
over  the  water.  As  a  place  of  no  importance,  the  opposi- 
tion, at  the  moment,  did  not  signify ;  I  trust,  howevei,  that 
we  shall  not  find  a  system  of  abridging  our  liberty,  about  to 
commence.  The  brown  cotton*,  not  in  cultivation,  but 
immediately  freed  from  the  husk,  has  been  met  with :  when 
w^orked  into  thread  it  is  much  more  coloured  than  in  the 
raw  state ;  in  the  latter  the  colour  is  only  partially  diffused ; 
I  should  therefore  apprehend  some  dyeing  process  is  em- 
ployed. 

3d  of  December. — ^The  morning  was  fine  though  cold, 
and  the  wind  fair.  At  eight  we  passed  a  military  post  and 
village,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  here  reached  to  the 
water's  edg^ ;  there  was  a  temple  opposite,  to  the  deity  of 
which  the  boatmen  made  an  offering  of  incense.  From  the 
repetition  of  these  offerings  I  should  infer,  that  they  were 
more  religious  than  the  crews  of  our  former  boats.  At  thirty 
lees  we  passed  the  village  and  mihtary  post  of  Yin-ho;  our 
course  here  much  to  the  westward.  Waving  a  flag,  I  ob* 
seiyed,  is  part  of  the  salute  from  the  Chinese  guard ;  what- 
ever be  the  weather  the  salute  is  not  omitted,  but  in  some 
measure  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  service,  the  soldiers 

*  Hibicue  peligiosus. 
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are  allowed  to  use  umbrellas  in  case  of  rain*  About  twelve 
we  arrived  at  Kja-kiang-hien,  sixty  lees,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed we  should  anchor,  as  it  is  the  regular  stage.  Some  of 
us  landed,  and  were  surprised  to  find  the  gates  of  the  town 
not  only  shut,  but  with  an  outward  covering  of  mats ;  a 
cheDaux-de-frue  occupied  one  flank  of  the  entrance,  where 
the  landing-places  had  been  erected,  and  the  whole  looked 
like  preparations  for  a  siege.  These  precautions  may  either 
arise  from  a  change  of  system,  or  merely  from  the  personal 
character  of  the  governor :  the  latter  I  think  most  probable. 
The  loss  was  not  great,  as  it  seemed  a  place  of  no  extent  or 
importance.  Our  boats  continued  their  progress  in  a  few 
minutes:  the  mountains  behind  us  fonned  a  fine  amphi- 
theatre, and  the  scene  was  altogether  interesting.  At  half 
past  one  we  passed  a  ruined  pao-ta  of  nine  stories,  which 
the  boatmen  called  Mou-cha-ming ;  it  looked  the  mutilated 
survivor  of  some  severe  storm. 

Soon  after  passing  a  small  village,  the  mountains  closed 
so  as  to  give  a  narrow  passage  to  the  river  betwixt  them. 
On  clearing  this,  at  a  quarter  before  five,  we  reached  our 
anchorage,  forty  lees  from  Kya-kiang-hien,  one  hundred 
being  the  day^s  journey.  This  activity  interferes  very  much 
with  the  speculations  respecting  Kwang's  wish  to  delay, 
and  leaves  only  the  ordinary  course  of  events  to  account  for 
the  length  of  our  voyage.  Foo-koo-tang  appearing  an  in- 
significant village,  we  took  a  short  walk  into  the  country, 
where  we  met  with  some  pits  of  coal  that  had  been  sunk  like 
wells ;  the  fragments  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  where  they 
were  situated  appeared  pure  slate.    I  am  inclined  to  think 
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the  coal  itself  of  the  species  called  blind  coal,  from  its 
softness  and  slaty  structure :  the  strata  near  the  pits  were 
chiefly  calcareous.  The  mountains  have  presented  an  uni- 
form appearance  of  barrenness. 

3d  of  December. — ^The  course  of  the  nver  winds  so  much 
that  we  often  seem  on  a  lake,  completely  surrounded  by 
mountains.  .  In  the  clearness  of  its  water  the  Kan  differs 
materially  from  the  other  rivers  over  which  we  have  tra- 
velled ;  .the  bed  is  gravelly,  with  rocks  in  places,  rendering 
the  navigation  not  free  from  danger.  One  of  our  boats 
struck  upon  a  rock  just  covered  by  the  water,  and  would 
probably  in  a  wider  stream  have  gone  down.  At  twelve 
o^clock,  forty  lees,  we  passed  on  our  right  Ky-shwuy-shien, 
a  walled  town,  eitending  some  distance  in  the  direction  of 
the  bank,  and  prettily  situated  at  a  narrowing  of  the  river 
by  the  mountains.  Many  gardens  and  groves  were  inclosed 
within  the  walls:  the  houses  did  not  occupy  much  of  the 
area.  A  temple  of  two  stories,  now  in  ruins,  seemed  to 
have  been  a  handsome  building :  the  Faou-ta  was  in  a 
similar  state.  The  long  sandy  flat,  stretching  from  the 
point  near  the  most  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  must  pro- 
bably prevent  this  town  being  much  resorted  to  by  boats 
on  the  voyage  up  and  down.  I  here  observed  one  of  the 
rafts,  already  mentioned,  worked  by  long  sweeps  at  the 
head  and  stern.  At  a  quarter  past  three  we  passed  Tay- 
chew,  a  pretty  little  town,  situated  among  some  very  fine 
trees.  A  new  looking  Paou-ta,  opposite  to  the  town,  in 
exceedingly  bad  proportions,  evinced  the  decay  of  architec- 
ture among  the  Chinese. 
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Half  past  four.  We  anchored  at  Ky-gan-foo,  and  imme- 
diately landings  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat  the  small  branch  of 
the  river,  forming  a  wet  ditch  to  this  face  of  the  town.  The 
city  is  not  of  great  extent,  situated  on  an  eminence;  and 
the  greatest  space  within  the  walls  is  occupied  in  gardens, 
small  fields,  and  inclosed  grounds,  belonging  to  some  of  the 
larger  dwelling-houses.  The  roads,  for  the  bouses  are  so  far 
distant  from  each  other  that  the  term  street  is  scarcely  ap- 
plicable, were  well  paved  with  small  tiles :  one  main  street, 
conducting  to  the  suburb,  was  the  only  one  deserving  the 
appellation.  The  public  offices  were  large  buildings ;  and, 
from  the  extent  of  the  outward  walls,  I  should  suppose  that 
there  were  several  large  proprietors  resident  within  their 
circuit. 

In  the  suburbs,  however,  all  the  busy  and  commercial 
part  of  the.  population  resided ;  and  from  the  new  shops 
just  occupied,  and  others  building,  this  quarter  was  evi- 
dently improving.  There  were  several  large  cotton  ware- 
houses ;  in  others  I  saw  bales  of  a  substance  which  was 
either  hemp  or  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  some  trees ;  several 
large  shops  were  filled  with  bales  of  the  cloth  called  nan- 
keen, both  brown  and  white:  much  silk  in  skains  was  also 
•to  be  met  with.  We  saw  oranges  and  shaddocks  in  the 
market,  neither  looking  good  nor  ripe.  No  opposition  was 
made  to  our  entrance  into  the  city,  so  that  the  precautions 
taken  yesterday  were  merely  local.  On  our  return,  we 
crossed  the  water  at  a  ford,  not  opposite  to  our  boats,  where 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  crowd  assembled  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  few  amongst  us  who  might  pass  that  way ;  having  so 
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little  occupation  for  their  eyes,  they  seemed  to  continue 
together  either  from  the  principle  of  mere  gregariousness, 
or  to  listen  to  their  own  shouts.  We  passed  some  handsome 
looking  temples  in  the  street  of  the  suburb  immediately 
feeing  the  river.  Within  these  few  last  days  our  anchorage 
has  been  inclosed  by  a  railing,  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
inhabitants  are  prohibited  from  passing  the  boundary ;  Uiis 
will  in  some  measure  account  for  the  apparently  absurd 
position  taken  up  by  the  crowd  just  mentioned. 

It  is  useful  to  mark  the  progressive  impressions  respecting 
the  amount  of  population,  as  the  ultimate  opinion  will  be 
more  accurate  from  collecting  these  several  recollections, 
and  with  this  view  I  must  here  confirm  my  former  assertion, 
that  in  the  country  through  which  we  have  lately  passed, 
with  the  exception  of  Nang-chang-foo,  placed  bA  it  will  be 
recollected  when  we  passed  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  increase  the  ordinary  assemblage,  no  exuberance  of  popu- 
lation, comparing  China  with  any  of  the  tolerably  flourishing 
countries  of  Europe  or  Asia,  has  been  observed.  Much 
land,  from  want  of  draining,  is  left  uncultivated ;  and  other 
lands,  in  more  £ivourable  situations,  occasionally  appear 
neglected.  The  practice  among  the  labouring  classes,  of 
taking  their  meals,  as  part  of  their  wages,  at  eating-houses, 
gives  a  greater  appearance  of  populousness  to  the  streets; 
and  if  to  this  be  added  the  accumulation  of  spectators  from 
the  novelty  of  the  sight  wherever  we  pass,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  both  the  universal  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  excessive  population  ascribed  to  China. 

4th  of  December. — Some  pretty  woodland  country  ex- 
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tends  in  a  parallel  direction,  immediatelj  bejond  the  sandjF 
flat  forming  the  branch  of  the  riven  At  nine  we  passed  on 
our  right  Tang-kou-*too,  a  large  village,  well  situated  in  a 
small  bay  formed  by  the  river.  On  looking  back,  the  view 
of  this  place  was  highly  picturesque,  the  mountains  forming 
a  lofty  skreen  behind  the  houses.  Some  boats  were  anchored 
here,  and  there  was  a  pleasing  appearance  of  bustle  and 
population.  The  river  winds  very  much,  and  the  beautiful 
clumps  of  trees  are  frequent  on  the  banks :  hills  take  the 
pls^ce  of  mountains.  On  our  right  the  soil  is  of  a  reddish 
colour,  on  our  left  sandy;  the  beach  covered  with  pebbles; 
and  the  width  of  the  river  interrupted  by  long  flats.  The 
country  towards  evening  was  uninteresting.  We  anchored 
at  seven  o'clock,  at  Wang-kan,  a  small  hamlet  under  a  high 
bank,  having  accomplished  ninety  lees  in  fourteen  hours^ 
much  of  the  distance  by  the  labour  of  the  crews  in  poling 
and  tracking.  The  endurance  of  fatigue  by  the  boatmen  is 
most  remarkable  in  this  day's  journey ;  theire  was  scarcely 
any  intermission  to  their  exertions,and,  with  the  thermomete? 
as  low  as  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  they  are  in  the  water* 
several  times  during  the  day.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  rice,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  animal  food :  the  use  of  spirituous  Uquors 
is  not  habitual,  certainly  not  daily.  There  was  an  unusual 
noise  of  loos  and  wooden  instruments  during  the  night; 
I  did  not  ascertain  whether  it  had  any  connexion  with  the 


*  At  night,  when  their  labours  are  closed,  the  boatmen  wash  their  bodies  with 
hot  water;  rather,  I  suppose,  to  remove  the  ^tiffiiess  of  their  joints,  than  fiom 
notions  of  cleanliness:  the  washing  even  at  this  season  took  place  in  the  air. 
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eclipse  of  the  moon,  visible  about  three  in  the  morning:  in 
this  longitude.it  was  but  partial. 

5th  of  December. — At  eight  we  passed  a  Paou-ta  on  our 
right,  with  the  top  so  inclined  as  to  threaten  falling;  as, 
hpwever,  it  has  continued  in  the  same,  state  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  danger  is  not  probably  imminent.  At 
ten  we  reached  Tay-ho-hein,  a  walled  town,  with  a  hand- 
some gate ;  the  walls  in  ruins.  On  the  opposite  side  the 
bank  presented  a  beautiful  richness  of  foliage,  where  the 
evergreen  of  the  camphor  was  finely  contrasted  with  the 
departing  autumnal  tints  of  the  other  trees.  The  river  near 
Tang-shan-kou,  a  military  post  and  village  with  good  shops, 
was  divided  by  an  island,  Tcho-ko-chow.  A  few  lees  in 
advance  we  came  upon  some  large  plantaftions  of  the  sugar- 
cane. The  navigation  after  sunset  must  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous, there  being  several  rocks  just  even  with  the  water's 
edge;  strong  currents  set  round  some  of  the  projecting 
points,  which  it  requires  great  exertion  in  the.  trackers  to 
st^m.  Our  present  boats  are  very  manageable,  and,  though 
perhaps  not  pleasing  to  a  seaman^s  eye,  are,  when  under 
sail,  from  their  form,  long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth, 
and  their  lofty  curved  prows,  very  picturesque  objects. 
We  anchored  at  Paou-tou,  not  being  able  to  reach  Petcha- 
tsung :  the  usual  stage  distance  ninety  lees.  I  picked  up 
some  pieces  of  granite  on  the  bank ;  it  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  me  that  any  of  the  adjacent  mountains  were  com- 
posed of  it 

6th  of  December. — We  left  our  anchorage  some  time 
before  daylight,  and  at  half  past  seven  saw  Pe-tcha-tsung 
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on  our  left :  die  banks  steep*  .  -At- twelve  we  passed  Bn  old 
pagoda,  opposite  to  the  village  of  Lo*ko^w«aig,  where  a 
small  stiream  tell  into  thfe  riyer.  This  place  is  twenty  lees 
from  Wan^gan-shien,  which  we  reached  at  two  o'clock. 
Mountains  on  both  sides,  in  the  range  to  the  eastward  and 
northward,  of  considerable  elevation :  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
to  the  southward  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  tower.  The  ap* 
proach  to  this  town  is  picturesque,  and  the  effect  of  the 
mountainous  scenery  was  heightened  by  the  gloominess  of 
the  weather.  No  objection. was  made  to  our  entering  the 
town,  the  walls  of  which  are  close  to  the  river;  their  circuity 
which  I  made  on  the  rampart,  is  about  two  miles.  The 
shops,  though  small  and  uninteresting  to  us,  were  well  sup« 
plied  with  all  the  common  necessaries  required  by  travellers. 
Vegetables  in  great  abundance,  and  of  good  quality;  indeed 
the  quantity  of  eatables  exposed  for  sale  considerably  exn 
ceeded  the  probable  demand  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  an  air  of  bustle  and  prosperity  about  the 
town,  which  has  not  been  the  case  in  those  we  have  passed 
since  Nang-chang-foo. 

Near  the  river-gate  there  are  two  large  temples,  one  of 
which  was  interesting  to  me  as  being  the  most  complete 
bail  of  ancestors  or  worthies  that  I  have  met  with.  The 
space  in  the  front  of  the  temple,  usually  occupied  by  the 
idol,  contained  a  number  of  oblong  tablets,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  those  persons  whQse  virtuous  lives  had  entitled 
them  to  this  pre-eminence  in  honour*  The  compartments 
in  each  side  of  the  hall  were  filled  with* similar  tablets; 
many  appeared  ancient.  The  honour  of  a- tablet  is  naturally 
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an  object  of  posthumous  ambition^  and  filial  piety  had  beea 
known  to  make  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  obtain  it  fi3r 
deceased  parents.  Were  the  principle  of  the  institution 
maintained  in  its  purity,  it  would  present  a  simple  but 
powerful  excitement  to  moral  conduct  among  the  living. 
Immediately  outside  the  wall,  farthest  from  the  river,  there 
were  two  public  schools,  one  of  which  either  building,  or 
under  repair,  was  dedicated  to  Wang-chang,  I  believe  either 
the  God  of  Literature,  or  a  deified  man,  who  protected 
learning  in  his  lifetime.  Red  sand-stone  is  much  used  in 
building,  and  a  large  py-loo  in  this  town,  made  of  it,  was, 
I  think,  the  best  specimen  of  this  species  of  Chinese  archi- 
tecture that  I  have  seen.  On  the  sides  were  two  small 
porticos,  supported  by  square  columns  ;  the  centre  was  the 
usual  square  gateway ;  the  upper  part  of  the  porticos  and 
gateway  decorated  with  sculpture,  were  not  ill  executed.  In 
the  town  were  some  good  dwelling-houses,  with  small  gardens 
attached ;  the  orange  and  shaddocks  were  growing  in  them. 
Small  palm-trees*  mark  our  approach  to  the  tropic.  Some 
temporary  buildings,  and  an  inclosure  of  matting,  painted 
red,  were  erected  before  our  boats ;  altogether  more  pre- 
paration has  been  lately  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
embassy  at  the  anchorages.  In  the  shops  I  observed  several 
pieces  of  un wrought  iron,  about  six  inches  in  length  and  one 
in  thickness ;  but  could  not  learil  whether  it  came  from  any 
mines  in*  the  neighbourhood.  The  variety  of  commodities 
for  sale  in  the  same  shop  has  often  surprised  me ;  in  this  par- 

*  Sago  rumphius,  or  Sago  palm. 
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titular  instance,  iron,  gypsum*,  much  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  medicine,  spices,  linen*  drapery,  leather  purses,  lanterns^ 
with  many  other  articles,  were  to  be  met  with  together. 
These  must  be  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  boats, 
that  may  often  put  in  only  for  a  few  minutes,  and  therefore/ 
want  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  once.  The  crowd  here  was  sql 
little  troublesome,  that  their  curiosity  seemed  scarcely  ex* 
cited  by  our  appearance. 

7th  of  December. — ^A  gratuity  yesterday  evening  to  the 
boatmen  announced  our  approach  this  day  to  the  Shi-pa^ 
tan,  or  eighteen  cataracts,  the  terrors  of  this  inland  naviga- 
tion ;  we  have  passed  ten  during  the  day,  which  certainly 
had  nothing  formidable :  they  arise  from  the  interruption  of 
the  river  in  its  course  by  reefs  of  rocks ;  in  some  there  was 
merely  a  strong  rippling  in  the  water,  in  others  they  vfei^e 
trifling  breakers.  Military  posts  are  at  very  short  intervals. 
At  ten  we  passed  a  small  temple,  where  the  boatmen  madc^ 
an  offering ;  of  a  much  larger  one,  dedicated  to  Ta-wang, 
they  took  no  notice.  At  a  quarter  after  twelve,  seventy  le^s 
from  Waii-gan-shien,  we  saw  Woo-tzu,  a  village,  very  prettily 
situated  near  the  river.  Ten  lees  in  advance,  we  arriv^  at 
Kwein-ling,  our  anchorage.  This  day's  journey  has .  been 
highly  interesting,  from  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  scenery  : 
the  river  flows  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  its  beds 
in  places  narrowed  to  a  defile ;  while  in  others,  as  at  our 
anchorage,  the  sandy  flats  mark  that  the  width  of  the 

*  GypsuiDL  is  used  by  Chinese  phyadans  as  a  remedy  or  pieventive  of  the 
e£fect8  of  mercurial  preparations  upon  the  system. 
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stream  is  often  considerable;  the  lower  parts  of  tiie  moim-^ 
tains  have  been  frequently  well  Wooded,  and  the  windings 
of  the  river  have  presented  them  under  hi^ly  picturesque 
points  of  view.  K  wein-ling,  an  insignificant  village.  Ascend- 
ing the  mountains  near  it,  the  scene  was  remarkable,  from 
the  wavy  appearance  assumed  by  the  different  hills,  mostly 
of  a  conical  shape':  the  valleys  were  cultivated  in  terraces, 
increasing  in  height,  and  diminishing  in  width,  as  they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  body  of  the  range ;  the  whole  had  a  very 
striking,  if  not  a  beautiful  effect.  All  these  mountains  were 
in  a  state  of  great  disintegration:  the  soil  on  them  is  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  produced,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  red 
sand-stone  forming  their  principal  component.  Granite 
existed  in  large  bloicks  at  the  bottom.  Large  pkntations 
of  the  camellia  and  of  firs*  covered  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
Here  we  saw  the  species  of  pine  first  brought  to  England 
by  the  last  embassy.  Some  orange-trees  were  seen,  Iwit 
without  fruit ;  we  have  not  as  yet  found  any  that  were  ripe, 
or  worth  eating. 

8th  of  December. — Leaving  Kwein-ling,  and  clearing  the 
narrow  passage  of  the  river  near  it,  we  pas^d  a  pretty 
wooded  island.  Having  proceeded  a  few  lees  we  anchored  at 
Leang-kou,  a  small  town,  to  await  the  arrival  of  three  boats 
that  had  not  joined  us  the  preceding  evening.  A  small 
stream  was  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  built  of 
slight  materials,  but  well  adapted  for  the  situation :  the  bed 
of  the  river  marking  that  its  width  must  vary  considerably 

*  Finus  lanceolatus. 
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^  with  the  aeason.    The  wild  tea  was  found  here*     Moun- 

I  tuoous  3cenerj  of  the  same  character  as  yesterday.     000-* 

!  tinuing  our  journey  we  anchored  at  See-chow,  sixty  lees 

distant  from  Kwein^ing.     At  four  o^clock  we  passed  one  of 
1  the  most  rapid  tarn  or  difficult  waters.     Like  other  Chinese 

1  accounts,  we  have  found  the  danger  from  these  reefs  much 

i  exaggerated.    The  course  of  the  river  is,  however,  so  much 

intiemipted  by  them,  as  to  rendec  the  navigation  imprac- 
ticable in  this  season,  except  by  daylight.  Our  anchorage 
at  a  small  island  was  well  wooded.  The  camphor  trees  were 
particularly  large,  and  covered  with  parasites.  A  Mandarin 
who  accompanied  us  in  our  walk,  said  that  the  Chinese 
attributed  the  growth  of  these  plants  to  seeds  dropped  by 
birds  upon  the  trees  where  they  afterwards  took  root :  this 
notion  has  more  accuracy  than  belongs  generally  tp  Chinese 
philosophy,  at  least  it  seems  scarcely  to  belong  to  the  same 
family  as  the  production  of  quails  from  frogs.  A  tree  with 
a  large  leaf  resembling  that  of  the  syoamore  was  pointed 
out,,  from,  which  an  ,oil  is  expressed,  used  to  preserve  the 
timbers  of  junks,  and  considered  next  in  efficacy  to  the 
varnish  treef . 

9th  of  December.  The  river  at  first  somewhat  wider. 
At  nine  we  pass€;d  Yu-tung,  a  small  village  situated  on  «a 
bluff  point,  near  which  a  small  stream  seemed  to  fall  into 
the  river  off  an  island  which  the  boatmen  called  See-ya-chow ; 
the  water  was  so  shallow,  that  a  passage  had  been  formed 
by  clearing  away  the  sand  on  each  side  for  the  boats.  Work* 
men  were  still  waiting  with  their  scrapers  to  deepen  the 

*  I  know  not  if  this  be  tfa^  Tmig-shoo:  the  mune  of  thevanush  tree  iBTsi-dioo. 
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channel,  or  to  assist  in  pushing  the  boats  through  if  required  r 
the  channel  was  marked  out  by  twigs,  and  on  either  side  in 
places  there  were  only  a  few  inches  of  water.  On  the  small 
island  were  some  plantations  of  sugar-cane,  remarkable  for 
the  bright  green  colour  of  the  vegetation.  At  twelve  o'clock 
we  anchored  at  Tien-see-tu  to  allow  the  boatmen  to  dine, 
and  afterwards  proceeding  till  past  two,  finally  brought  up 
at  Ling-tang-miao,  sever&l  of  the  boats  being  astern.  The 
country  here  presented  the  same  billowy  expanse  of  moun- 
tains that  has  been  before  mentioned,  throughout  in  a  state 
of  great  disintegration.  Clay-slate  and  sand-stone  composed 
the  summit,  and  grdnite,  compact  lime-stone,  and  gray- 
wacke  occupied  the  bottom.  The  valleys  were  watered 
by  mountain  streams,  and  carefully  cultivated  in  terraces. 
From  observing  one  side  of  the  hills  generally  covered  with 
the  camellia  while  the  other  was  bare,  or  bore  only  a  few 
plants,  I  should  conclude  that  aspect  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  its  successful  culture.  I  have  remarked  that  the 
pine  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  China,  which  looks  a  deci- 
duous tree  and  particularly  hardy,  is  generally  planted  on 
the  same  situations  .with  the  camellia;  from  this  circum- 
stance one  might  infer  the  possibility  of  the  latter  being 
n&turalized  in  our  climates.  The  water-mills  used  for 
bruising  the  husks  of  the  camellia,  and  the  machine  fin: 
ultimately  expressing  the  oil,  were  seen  here. 
'  A  py-loo  is  carried  in  one  of  the  boats  to  be  erected 
wherever  the  Chin-chae  may  stop,  should  the  poverty  of 
the  place  not  furnish  this  necessary  appendage  of  his  rank. 
The  skull  of  a  notorious  robber  was  suspended  in  a  grating 
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at  the  top  of  a  pole  near  our  anchorage ;  he  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  country  for  years,  and  had  committed  many 
murders.  I  believe  this  posthumous  punishment  is  reserved 
by  the  Chinese  law  for  such  crimes  as  treason  and  murder. 
Our  day's  journey  has  been  thirty  lees. 

10th  of  Decemb«'*. — ^At  eight  o'clock,  about  twenty  lees 
from  our  anchorage,  we  passed  the  most  difficult  tan  or 
rapid ;  the  boatmen  called  it  Tien-su-tan.  A  Mandarin  was 
on  duty  en  shore,  accompanied  by  soldiers  and  other 
persons,  to  assist  in  getting  the  boats  through  the  passage : 
the  water  is  of  such  various  depths,  and  the  rocks  in  places 
so  near  the  want's  edge,  that  the  passage  must  often  be 
attended  with  danger.  Indeed  the  recent  wreck  of  a  large 
boat  sufficiently  attested  the  necessity  of  precautions.  At 
eleven  we  passed  a  large  village,  Sing*miao-tseen,  near  to 
which  the  channel  had  been  deepened  for  the  occasion. 
The  men  were  still  at  work  to  remove  the  sand  thrown  in 
by  the  passage  of  the  different  boats.  A  flat  board  driven 
forward  with  handles  by  two  men  collected  the  sand,  wjiich 
three  others  drew  by  cords,  to  which  a  small  beam  was  at- 
tached. Chou-tan,  a  small  town  with  some  good  houses 
and  two  large  buildings,  was  said  to  contain  a  remarkable 
temple. 

Understanding  that  the  city  of  Kan-choo-foo  was  only 
twenty  lees  distant  from  a  ruined  pagoda  which  we  saw  at 
two  o'clock,  I  landed  and  walked  to  the  point  where  the 
rivers  hei*e  called  Tung-ho,  East  River,  and  See-ho,  West 
River,  the  first  coming  from  Fo-kien,  join  where  I  crossed 
the  unit^  stream,  to  the  walls  of  the  city.    In  my.  walk  I 
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passed  some  fields  cultivated  with  the  pig-niito   The;  top« 
are  cut  off  with  ^  sharp  iron»  and  the  root  is  thcia.dug  up 
from  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches;  the  earth  is  sifted 
from  the  nut  in  a  wooden  grating  or  sieve*     Some  fine  trees 
of  the  Yung-shoo,  a  species  of  ficus  surpassing  the  cam^ 
phor  in  the  luxuriant  spreading  of  their  branches,  hung 
over  the  bank  of  the  river.    The  soil  here  was  generally 
sandy,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  repay  the  labour  of  cultivas* 
tion.    Kan-choo-foo,  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  extan** 
^ive.    It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tung-ha  and  See<* 
'ho  rivers,  otherwise  Chang-kho  and  Kang-kho ;   the  bank 
of  the  latter  of  such  elevation,  as  to  requite  stone  terraces 
for  the  support  of  the  wall  built  on  the  summit.   This  gives 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  town,  and  the  effect  was  height- 
enied  as  the  boats  approached,  by  the  position  of  the  crowds 
on  the  top  of  the  walls  hanging  over  them  in  anxious  cu^ 
riosity .     A  stone  quay  extends  for  some  distance  on  this 
side,  with  handsome-  landing-places  of  long  stone  steps* 
At  the  top  of  these  a  temporary  building  had  been  erected, 
and  decorated  with  flags  for  the  reception  of  the  Chin-chae; 
the  walls  were  in  good  order,  and.  in  some  places  ha^  been 
recently  repaired.     At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
wall  there  is  a  high  building  of  three  stories  looking  hke  a 
gate;  it  is,  however,  only  used  as  a  watch-tower.     It  was 
so  late  in  the  evening  when  I  got  into  the  city  that  little 
was'  to  be  seen,  and  imless  we  remain  here  to-morrow,  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  exterior,  in  describing  whic^  I 
must  dot  forget  the  pagoda  of  nine  stories,  and  apparently 
of  an 'Unusual  shape.  .  Many  of  the  boats  did  npt  ^rriye  tiU 
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two  hours  after  sunset,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  over  the  shallows ;  the  passage,  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  channel  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers, 
was  particularly  difficult  for  the  larger  boats  at  that  hour. 

11th  of  December .^ — ^The  necessity  of  changing  the  boats 
in  which  the  presents  are  embarked  for  smaller  has  delayed 
us  here,  and  given  us  time  to  examine  the  city.  Its  situa^ 
tion  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Chang  and  Kan,  commu- 
nicating with  the  commercial  provinces  of  Fo-kien  and 
Quang-tung,  renders  it  a  place  of  importance*  The  ex» 
changes  or  halls  for  the  meeting  of  the  merchants  belonging 
to  the  principal  cities  or  provinces  are  large  and  handsome 
buildings,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Chinese  temples.  In  the 
two  which  I  visited,  that  of  Ky-gan-foo  and  Fo-kien,  there 
was  an  elevated  stage  for  theatrical  representation ;  in  th^ 
former  an  entertainment  had  taken  place  the  night  of  oar 
arrival,  which  in  passing  I  observed  to  be  attended  by  nu- 
merous spectators  of  all  classes.  The  hall  of  the  Fo-kien 
merchants  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  navigation,  whp 
is  also,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  province.  These  buildings 
are  originally  built  and  subsequently  maintained  by  privatp 
subscriptions.  The  shops  were  not  large,  nor  did  they 
contain  great  variety  of  goods :  the  most  considerable  were 
the  tea  shops.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  of  the 
streets  were  spacious  (for  a  Chinese  city),  contained  goo^ 
houses,  and,  though  not  crowded  with  population,  were 
nowhere  empty.  Crossing  the  city  from  the  gate  near  our 
anchorage  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wall  on  the  opposite 
side,  we  reached  the  Paou-ta,  the  building  of  the  kind^  wit)i 
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the  exception  bf  jthat  of  lin-tsin-foo^  naodt  worth  seeiflg  om 
our  journey.  It  is  in  form  a  hexagon  of  nine  stories,  the 
basement  story  M'ide  in  proportion  to  the  others^  which 
gradually  diminish ;  the  stucco  on  the  outside  is  dark  gre^ 
on  a  white  ground,  and  has  a  good  effect ;  the  projecting 
noofs  of  the  stories  are  hexagonal,  with  grotesque  porcelain 
ornaments  at  the  angles.  Iron  balls,  elliptical  in  shapes 
rise  from  the  summit,  terminating  at  last  in  a  point.  .  This 
lower  was  originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Kea*tsing,  three 
himdrod  years  since;  it  has  been  frequently,  and  indeed 
recently  repaired. 

After  some  delay  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  admissioii 
iq  a  hall  of  Confucius*  (Koong-foo-tze)  close  to  the  tower, 
• 

*  The  writings  of  Confudus  have  merited  and  obtained  the  attention  of  the 
misfflon'aries,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  philanthropy  and  patriotism  have 
Jiudy  entitled  his  name  to  upmortality,  and  his-  memcMy  to  gratitude,  at  least 
MfXkomg  his  countrymen.  Bom  in  an  age  when  both  rdig^a  luid  poorality  ^er^ 
neglected,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  the  conduct  of  the  ^vereign  and  the 
people,  not  by  pretended  revelations,  but  a  simple  exposition  of  die  principles 
most  conducive  to  the  wdl*being  of  society.  The  mode  in  which  he  contiected 
ips  doctrine  urith  the  Kings  or  B9cred  bookg  is  a  ptoef  of  his  knowledge  cfoir 
pature,  ever  yielding  to  authority,  and  more  especially  to  antiquity,  what  woul4  be 
refused  to  reason,  dum  Vetera  extoUimus^  recetUium  incuriosi.  Confucius,  in  the 
application  of  his  maxims  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  in  his  method  of  teaching, 
resembled  Socrates,  and  was  mudi  superior  to  his  cotemporary  LaoJdun,  whose 
•  fc^tici^m  i^id  indifl^rei^oe  to  worldly  affistins  w^re  nmtber  calculated  to  mak^ 
great  men,  nor  good  citizens.  Confucius  wa3  born  in  the  axth  century  before 
the  duristian'era,  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung. 

Notwithstanding  the  merits  of  Confucius,  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that  dther 

'fUtfreat  ^r  ia^^ction  is  to  be  derived  by  Eurc^aas  from  a  perusal  of  hia  wiijiingf  • 

,The  n^axims  of  good  government  as  appUcable  to  despotism,  and  the  principles 

of  moral  conduct  in  private  life,  have  been  understood  in  all  ages  and  countries 

^not  absohitely  barbarous;  they  are  contained  in  the  common-place  book  of 
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in  a  much  better  state  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.    These 

buildings  are  known  by  the  sdimcircular  both  in  the  first 

court  and  the  long  galleries  surrounding  the  courts  generally 

filled  with  tablets  of  his  immediate  disciples^  sages,  aud 

worthy  men.     Small  sand-stone  columns  supported  these 

galleries,  while  some  of  larger  dimensions  fermed  a  portico 

to  the  present  buildings.     Philosophy,  though  it  may  justly 

ridicule  the  extravagancies  of  national  superstition,  will 

readily  excuse  the  veneration  paid  to  the  tablet  of  CJon- 

fuciixs  bearing  the  simple  inscription  '*  of  the  spot  being  the 

seat  of  the  soul  of  the  most  renowned  teacher  of  antiquity/' 

The  appeal  is  chiefly  to  the  mind  and  not  to  the  eye  of  the 

rotary,  and  the  honours  paid  on  stated  occasions  by  the 

civil  officers  of  government  in  these  halls  to  the  memory  of 

the  sage,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  the  tablets  of  those 

among  his  followers  who  have  deserved  and  obtained  thdr 

share  of  similar  posthumous  respect,  must  often^  stimulate 

individuals   to  an  honourable  imitation  of  their  virtues. 

Chinese  sculptures,  though  ddicient  in  polish  and  correct^ 

ness  of  design,  certailily  excel  in  the  relief,  and  fVom  soihe' 

modem  specimens  in  this  building  it  would  appear  that  this 

part  of  the  art  had  not  declined. 

Immediately  nest  to  the  hall  of  Ck>nfucius  was  another, 
dedicated  to  Quang-foo-tsze,  the  patron  of  the  militai^,  as 
the  former  is  of  the  civil  order;   he  was  in  his  lifetime  i- 

mankind,  in  the  oonsciences  of  individuals.  To  influence  practioe  they  must 
receive  the  sanction  either  of  divine  revelation  or  of  human  laws,  and  the  only 
useful  works  on  such  subjects  are  those  that  apply  the  general  principles  to  the 
particular  cnaK^umataaees  of  different  80(»etie8.  * 
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distinguished  warrior,  attd  his  statue  occupied  the  place 
of  the  tablet.  Quang-foo-tsze  has  been  promoted  by  the 
present  Emperor  to  higher  celestial  honours,  as  his  Majesty 
was  disposed  to  attribute  the  suppression  of  the  late  rebeUion 
to  his  auspices.  Such  promotions  are  not  unusual,  and 
mark  the  extensive  powers  assumed  by  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
The  lacquered  ware  for  which  Kan-choo^foo  is  remarkable 
was  found  to  be  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  could  only  be  re- 
conimended  by  its  cheapness.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
all  the  great  national  monuments  were  executed  in  the  reigii 
of  the  Mmg  dynasty ;  the  best  works  of  art  of  all  kinds 
belong  to  the  same  period,  so  that  the  last  Tartar  con- 
querors of  China  would  seem  to  have  communicated  the 
barbarism  without  the  energy  of  their  ancestors. 

12th  of  December.— The  river  soon  after  our  departure 
from  Kan-chbo*foo  wound  very  much  to  the  eastward^  and 
during  the  day  has  been  so  devious  in  its  course,  that  though, 
much  time  has  been  employed,  our  day's  journey  to  Woo- 
tang  has  been  scarcely^  forty  lees ;  we  have  been  twice 
detained  to  wait  for  the  heavier  boats  that  grounded  fre^ 
quently.  On  the  whole  the  river  has  not  diminished  as 
much  as  I  expected  from  the  loss  of  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Chang.  Ten  o'clock  the  bank  on  our  right  was  high, 
in  places  prettily  wooded.  We  passed  the  village  of  Nean- 
ming.  The  spreading  yung-shoo  still  the  qhief  ornament  of 
the  scene.  This  tree  is  remarkable  for  branching  out  from 
the  ground,  so  that  many  may  be  said  to  be  without  any 
distinct  stem ;  the  roots  frequently  bared  assumed  the  most 
intricate  and  grotesque  twistings.     At  twelve  o'clock  we 
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fiaased  a  turned  pagoda  which  continued  visible  nearly. 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Near  this  point  1  landed  and 
walked  to  the.  anchorage.  On  the  road  I  saw  the  machinery 
ijt  work  for  expressing  the  tallow  from  the  berries  of  the 
tree*.  It  is,  I  beheve,  of  the  same  description  as  that  used 
for  the  camellia.  The  berries  are  first  cut  by  a  small  wheel 
worked  in  a  groove  backwards  and  forwards  by  two  men ; 
after  being  sqftened  by  steam^  they  are  in  certain  quantities 
laid  upon  layers  of  straw  bound  together  by  iron  hoops  so 
as  to  form  a  cake;  a  number  of  these  cakes  are  placed  in  a 
trough  formed  of  an  excavated  tree,  and  are  compressed 
together  by  wedges  placed  at  the  other  end  driven  in  by 
twinging,  horizontal  beams,  worked  by  three,  two,  or  one 
man ;  the  beam  is  only  applied  to  three  projecting  wedges, 
two  for  the  pressure,  and  one  for  loosing  the  whole  when 
the  cakes  are  sufficiently  pressed*  The  surface  of  com- 
pression is  regulated  by  a  number  of  smaller  wedges ;  a  tub 
is  placed  under  the  cakes  to  receive  the  tallow.  The  cakes 
are  after  compression  used  for  manure.  It  struck  me  as  I 
looked  at  the  workmen  covering  the  hot  berries  with  the 
straw,  which  was  done  by  the  motion  of  the  feet,  that  the 
step  might  be  successfully  transferred  to  the  dancing  school: 
the  association  of  so  trivial  an  idea  is,  I  fear,  a  proof  of  my 
want  of  taste  and  zeal  in  scientific  observation.  The  whole 
machinery  appeared  to  me  clumsy,  rude,  and  an  excessive 
consumption  of  human  labour.  At  our  anchorage  we  found 
the  varnish  tree^f;  it  was  cultivated  in  plantations,  and 
was  not  higher  than  a  youQg  fruit  tree;  the  leaves  are 
*  StiUingia  eebifera.  f  Rhus  yernix. 
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ihaped  like  the  laurel,  of  a  light  green  and  downy  feel ;  the 
ramish  is  extracted  by  slitting  the  bark*  It  is  necessary  to 
guard  the  hands,  as  the  leaves,  if  bruised,  produce  sores  on 
the  skin,  at  least  so  said  the  Chinese  soldiers,  and  their 
practice  confirmed  their  assertion.  Orange  and  shaddock 
trees  were  also  seen,  but  not  in  abundance. 
.  The  villages  to-day  have  been  frequent,  and  the  popula- 
tion has  evidently  increase'd.  We  have  all  particularly 
roBarked  the  beauty  of  the  women;  a  few  would  have 
scarcely  yielded  to  the  prettiest  of  our  countrywomen : 
though  the  peculiarities  of  Chinese  features  were  still  to  be 
traced,  they  were  so  harmonised  by  general  beauty,  that 
so  far  from  displeasing,  they  added  novelty  to  the  othe# 
charms  of  the  countenance :  these  objects  of  our  hoj^eless 
admiration  were  all  of  the  lower  orders,  and  a  majority  hiKl 
their  feet  uncramped  by  the  tyranny  of  custom.  A  ready 
disposition  to  laugh,  even  though  they  themselves  or  their 
manners  be  the  subject  of  the  joke,  is  the  best  quality  I 
have  observed  among  the  Chinese,  and  I  find  it  difiScult  to 
separate  this  habitual  cheerfulness  from  those  otlier  moral 
qualities  with  which  it  is  usually  connected. 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  I  crossed  several  stone  bridges 
of  a  single  arch  thrown  over  either  ravines  or  beds  of  tor-^ 
rents.  The  country  exhibited  those  appearances  of  con- 
tinued degradation  of  the  higher  surface  already  noticed. 
The' rocks  were  chiefly  red  sand-^stone  with  minute  layers  of 
clay-slate  in  places,  that  seemed  to  have  either  been  sitiiated 
out  of  the  reach,  or  to  have  resisted  the  degrading  process. 

13th  of  December.— River  winds  very  much,  and  is  per- 
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opptiblj  dkninished  in  breadth:  the  country,  for  the  first 
#fteen  }ees^  is  uninteresting,  principally  pkintationa  of  ftugar- 
cane:  at  twenty  lees  distance  passed  San-kiang-kou,  a 
small  stxeam  falling  in  on  the  right.  The  Chinese  water- 
wheel  has  been  seen  this  day  ;  it  is  made  entirdy  of  bamboo, 
is  thirty-eight  feet  in  height,  and  is  turned  by  the  stream : 
instead  of  buckets,  pieces  of  bamboo  are  used  about  two 
feet  in  length,  placed  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees  to  thte^ 
periphery  of  the  wheel;  four  are  successively  discharged 
into  a  trough  placed  parallel  to  the  wheel,  and  comm4ln>- 
catiQg  with  another  conducting  the  water  to  the  fields; 
the  number  of  bamboos  is  forty-seven,  placed  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  twenty  inches;  the  upright  frame  of 
timb^  in  which  the  wheel  rests  is  of  fir ;  every  other  part,, 
even  the  ropes  by  which  the  buckets  were  attached  to  the 
whed,  were  bamboo.  T^e  river  is  dammed  up  for  a  short 
distance  near  the  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and 
giving  regularity  to  the  movement;  when  required,  the 
wheel  is  stopped  by  a  rope  fixed  to  one  of  the  spokes  and 
to  an  upright  of  the  frame. 

The  ipaqhinery  used  by  the  Chinese  for  nmking  sugar  is. 
^d'not  to  differ  in  principle  from  that  used  in  the  West 
Indies.  Motion  is  communicated  by  buffaloes  harnessed 
to  a  lever,  which  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  one  of  two 
cyhnders  of  stone  working  into  each  other  by  means  of 
cogs.  The  canes,  passed  through  a  wedge-shaped  aperture,, 
with  the  smaller  opening  outwards,  are  squeezed  between 
the  stones ;  the  juice  drops  underneath  into  a  pipe  leading 
to  a  receiver  in  the  boilmg-room,  where  it  is  boiled  in. 
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fth^low  pans ;  and  after  the  molasses  has  been  allowed  to 
subside^  and  the  sugar  assumes  a  soUd  appearance^  it  is  put 
into  tubs. 

We  passed  New-kew-tang,  a  military  post.  The  boats 
have  frequently  required,  during  the  day,  the  labour  of 
several  men  to  drag  them  over  the  shallows,  our  progress 
has  therefore  been  slow,  not  exceeding  forty  lees*  I  could 
not  learn  any  name  for  our  anchorage,  nor  indeed  was  there 
any  village  near.  Spectators,  however,  even  at  the  late 
hour  we  arrived,  were  not  wanting:  on  the  whole,  the 
population  has  perceptibly  increased  within  these  few  last 
days,  and  the  inhabitants  are  better  looking  and  better  ' 
clothed. 

14th  of  Decemrber. — I  was  more  annoyed  this  morning 
by  the  noise  of  the  boats  getting  under  weigh  than  I  have 
before  allowed  myself  to  feel;  nothing  is  done  in  China 
without  noise  and  rout,  and  it  is  so  completely  national,  that 
their  Mandarins,  on  public  occasions,  so  far  from  attempting 
to  maintain  tranquillity,  scarcely  appear  to  notice  the  in- 
variable confusion  and  clamour  around  them.  The  Chinese 
are  certainly  a  noisy  and  nasty  people ;  one  may,  perhaps, 
add  to  the  alliteration,  and,  without  exaggeration,  say  nefa- 
rious. Our  course  has  wound  so  much,  that  I  was  surprised  at 
our  reaching  Nan-gan-hien  as  early  as  we  did  in  the  evenings 
the  distance  being  forty  lees.  The  shallows  have  been  still 
more  frequent,  and  the  labour  of  getting  on  the  boats  conse- 
quently greater.  The  approach  to  Nan*gan-hien,  a  small 
.  walled  town,  is  pretty,  and  the  buildings  promise  better  in 
the  exterior  than  is  realized  on  a  nearer  approach.    Matoiis 
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and  very  handBome  temporary  buildings  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  embassy.  With  a  few  bamboo  poles, 
some  red  cloth  flags,  and  coloured  gauze  lanterns,  the 
Chinese  erect  these  buildings,  which  at  night  have  really  a 
very  good  effect,  at  very  little  expense  of  time  or  trouble: 
they  consist  of  one  apartment,  are  furnished  with  chairs 
and  tables,  and  tea  is  generally  at  hand.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  have  a  picture  representing  an  old  man  and  young 
child,  at  the  bottom  of  the  apartment,  as  an  emblem 
of  good  fortune.  On  the  summits  of  two  hills  near  the 
town  are  two  ruined  paou-tas,  which  had  been  visible  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day^s  journey.  We  proceed  so  slowly, 
that  a  party  landed,  played  a  game  of  cricket,  and  joined 
the  boats  some  hours  before  we  anchored.  The  banks  of 
the  river  were  high;  cultivation,  wheat  and  sugar-cane. 

15th  of  December. — Our  anchorage  this  day,  about 
twenty  lees  from  Sin-chin-tang,  the  usual  stage ;  no  village 
was  near ;  the  river  confined  between  hills  of  various  eleva- 
tion, prettily  wooded.  An  old  ruined  paou-ta  occupied 
the  summit  of  one  of  them.  I  should  suppose  our  progress 
had  been  less  interrupted,  as  we  arrived  about  four  o'clock, 
having  come  forty  lees.  The  coimtry  has  not  varied  in 
appearance. 

/  l6th  of  December. — At  half  past  twelve  o'clock  we 
reached  Sin-chin-tang,  a  small  town  twenty  lees  from  our 
last  night's  anchorage.  Our  progress  has  been  much  im- 
peded by  the  dams  belonging  to  the  water  wheels  extend- 
ing across  the  river  so  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  passage  for  the 
boats.    At  five  o'clock  we  passed  a  small  village ;  a  lofty 
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range  of  mountains  is  in  the  front,  too  near,  however,  to  be 
that  separating  us  from  the  province  of  Canton,  now  be* 
come  the  object  of  our  desires:  indeed  the  weather  had 
been  so  unfavourable  to-day  from  unceasing  rain,  the 
interruptions  to  our  advance  have  been  so  frequent,  and 
the  labour  of  our  boatmen  so  incessant,  that  the  prospect 
of  deliverance  has  been  more  anxiously  looked  to  than 
ever.  My  boat  did  not  anchor  till  late  at  night,  and  t 
found  myself  separated  from  the  Irest  of  the  fleet.  During 
the  darkness,  the  mutual  cries  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  and 
those  tracking  on  shore,  were  most  dissonant;  they  were, 
however,  the  only  guides  they  could  rely  upon,  the  few 
paper  lantefrns  giving  a  most  uncertain  light.  It  will  be 
fortunate  if  no  accident  happen,  as  during  the  day  the 
trackers  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  themselves  from 
l>eing  overcome  by  the  resistance  of  the  stream  to  the 
bo^ts. 

17th  of  December. — ^My  boatmen  tell  me  that  our  last 
night's  anchorage  was  at  Wi-tang,  sixty-five  lees  from  Nan- 
gan^foo.  Our  boats  are  completely  separated.  The  Chin- 
chae  and  the  Embassador  in  advance.  The  banks  high  and 
prettily  wooded  with  bamboos,  hanging  their  gracefril  fringe 
into  the  water.  Whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of  Euro- 
peans in  outward  appearance  of  bone  and  muscle,  I  much 
doubt  whether  many  could  be  found  capable  of  the  labour 
whicTi  our  boatmen  are  now  undergoing;  they  are  often 
obliged  to  track  the  boats  with  the  water  above  their  knees, 
against  a  stream,  rendered  in  places  by  the  dams  a  torrent, 
and  over  a  slippery  stony  bottom :  the  sandals  of  straw,  which 
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sopie  of  them  weari  are  a  partial  prptection  to  their  feet ; 
t^if^se,  however,  are  not  general,  and  they  may  }ptp  ^^id  tQ  wQrH 
l>arefooted :  these  sandals  merely  cover  the  sole,  and  arf;  sp 
classical  in  shape,  that  they  reminded  me  of  the  vcpiAa  of  thie 
Greeks.  Yesterday  our  men  worked  sixteen  ho^ifs,  ancj 
had  it  not  been  for  the  separation  of  tl^e  Qeet,  a  repetition 
awaited  them  to-day,  the  intention  being  to  have  reached 
Niao-gan-foo ;  as  it  is,  we  anchored  at  a  sijiall  liaiqeli^ss 
island,  distant  thirty  lees.  The  rivpr  winds  ^moDg  the 
jmountains  through  scenery  magnificient  in  ^ts^lf,  but  with 
which  we  hagire  now  become  saturated. 

Kwang,  who  arrived  at  the  island  last  night,  paid  Lprd 
Amherst  a  visit  to  make  civil  inquiries  how  he  had  escaped 
the  perils  of  the  journey :  his  manner  and  language  ^er.e,  99 
usual,  extremely  civiL  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  i\\9t 
Lord  Amherst  had  found  it  necessary  to  mak^  an  ofi^pial 
statement  to  the  Chin-chae  respecting  the  omission  for  thfs 
few  last  days,  of  the  salutes  from  the  military  posts,  whipb, 
after  some  trifling  excuse,  had  been  attended  to,  and  the 
usual  honours  regularly  paid  during  yesterday  and  this 
day's  journey.  Our  Chinese  friend,  Chang,  frequently  ex- 
cused the  pertinacity  of  his  government  upon  the  point  of 
ceremony,  from  the  influence  of  barbarous  Tartar  habits. 
Kwang  made  use  some  time  since  of  the  pretex.t  of  national 
ignorance  to  account  for  the  rudeness  of  the  Foo-yuen  of 
Nang-chang-foo,  a  Chinese,  in  not  taking  any  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Amherst  at  the  city. 

The  intercourse  with  the  district  Mandarins  has  been 
much  less  frequent  since  we  entered  Kiang-see ;  of  late  it 
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has  almost  ceased :  the  same  description  of  persons  are  still, 
however,  in  attendance,  a  Judge,  Commissary,  and  a  mi- 
litary Mandarin  with  a  red  button.  It  is  as  uncertain  as 
useless  to  speculate  upon  this  or  any  other  circumstance 
belonging  to  the  behaviour  of  this  half  civilized,  prejudiced, 
and  impracticable  people. 

•  18th  of  December. — ^The  scenery,  as  we  left  the  an- 
chorage, highly  romantic.  The  river  being  narrowed  by 
the  mountains  and  the  nearer  hills,  richly  and  variously 
wooded,  which  has  not  generally  been  the  case;  here,  how- 
ever, the  lighter  forms  of  the  bamboo  and  Chinese  pine 
were  contrasted  with  the  spreading  branches  and  foliage  of- 
the  Yung-shoo.  A  few  white  buildings,  situated  in  striking 
points  of  view,  gave  that  appearance  of  partial  habitation 
which  communicates  the  additional  beauty  of  social  interest 
to  a  landscape.  The  mountains  have  rendered  our  course 
very  winding.  About  one  we  saw  two  ruined  towers  on  the 
tops  of  hills ;  the  frequency  of  these  ruins  has  probably 
given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  intended  as 
signal  houses.  Our  inquiries  have  satisfied  me  that  they 
owe  their  construction  to  devotion, 

Nan-kang-foo,  at  which  we  arrived  about  half  past  two, 
is  overlooked  by  a  hill  on  the  side  we  approached,  highly 
picturesque.  A  small  tower  is  on  the  summit,  from  which 
there  is  a  good  view  of  the  city,  or  rather  cities,  for  a  bridge 
over  the  river  unites  two  walled  towns ;  there  was  nothing 
interesting  in  either;  indeed  there  was  much  less  appear- 
ance of  population  or  business  than  its  situation,  as  being 
the  passage  from  the  great  tea  provinces,  would  have  led 
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me  to  expect.  A  koong-kwan,  or  government  hotel,  was 
prepared  on  shore  for  Lord  Amherst,  with  such  indifferent 
accommodation,  that  it  was  at  once*declined.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  Dutch  embassy  shewed  that  it  had  been 
their  residence.  The  Kan,  by  ceasing  to  be  navigated 
here,  for  navigable,  according  to  general  notions,  it  has  not 
been  for  the  last  few  days,  is  reduced  to  its  proper  appel- 
lation of  a  stream,  and  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  plain.  An 
amphitheatre  of  mountains  rises  around  the  well  cultivated 
valley  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  and  at  one  extremity 
we  see  the  famous  pass  of  Mee-ling. 

19th  of  December. — ^We  have  been  all  very  busy  in 
sending  off  the  presents,  stores,  and  baggage.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  in  carrying  the  packages  is  said  to 
amount  to  three  thousand.  Fifty  to  the  large  glass-cases; 
ten  of  these  support  it  with  forks  or  poles  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  Should  these  glasses  reach  Canton  in 
safety,  their  escape,  and  adventure  will  deserve  a  place 
in  the  records  of  the  Plate  Glass  Company ;  they  will  be 
tot  fluminum,  tot  marium,  tot  montium  superstites.  The 
loads  are  regularly  assigned  by  weight  to  each  pair  .  of 
porters,  and  there  did  not  occur  any,  instance  of  over;  or 
under  loading.  We  are  told  that  our  baggage  will  reach 
Nan-heung-foo  before  us ;  of  this,  however,  I  entertain 
considerable  doubts.  f 
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CHAPTER  V- 

Twentieth  of  December.— We  all  rose  biefore  day-light, 
and  the  whole  embassy  had  quitted  the  ^ound  soon  after 
sunrise.     Chairs  and  horses  were  provided  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  gentlemen,  guard,  and  servants.    The  chairs 
for  the  Embassador,  Commissioner,  and  a  few  of  the  gentle- 
men were  tolerable^  the  rest  in  the  usual  style  of  Chinese 
indifference  to  our  comforts.  Twelve  soldiers  attended  Lord 
Amherst's  chair,  and  six  each  of  the  Commissioners;.    I  my- 
self preferred  riding :  the  horses  were  very  small,  but  active, 
and  neither  wanting  in  strength  nor  spirit.     A  long  line  of 
troops  was  drawn  out  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
and  the  usual  honours  were  paid  to  the  Embassador  as  he 
passed.     A  paved  road,  the  most  complete*  public  wcHrk, 
with  the  exception  of  the  canal,  I  have  seen  in  China,  ex- 
tends from  Nan-kang-foo  across  the  mountain  and  pass  of 
Mee-ling,  to  Nan-hiung-foo,  and  must  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  facilitating  the  intercourse  with  the  sea  coast. 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  notion  I  had  formed  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  crossing  the  Mee-ling  mountain ;  the  ascent  is  not 
particularly  steep,  and  is  rendered  easy  by  a  pavement 
composed  of  broad  steps :  the  depth  to  which  the  rock  is 
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cut  down  did  not  appear  to  me  to  exceed  twentj-five  feet^ 
and  the  breadth  may  be  something  less.  The  view  on  ap« 
proaching  the  pass  was  certainly  romantic ;  the  cliffs  were 
wooded  to  the  top,  principally  with  the  Chinese  pine^  and 
the.  pass  itself,  at  a  certain  distance,  looked  Uke  a  mere 
doorway  in  the  rocky  battlements :  from  the  summit,  the 
eye,  looking  towards  Kiang*see,  took  in  an  expanse  of 
mountains  with  no  striking  feature  beyond  mere  extent. 
Porters  and  travellers  ascending  the  mountains,  naturally 
much  heightened  the  effect  of  the  whole  scene.  The  moun-- 
taia  itself  was  composed  of  schistus ;  and  some  insulated 
columnar  rocks,  on  descending,  looking  at  a  distance  hke 
basalt,  proved  to  be  a  very  compact  limestone;  they  formed, 
particularly  with  buildings  and  trees  on-  them,  striking 
objects. 

The  number,  regularity,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
troops,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  were  much  superior,  on 
this  frontier  of  the  province  of  Quang-tung  (divided  from 
Kiang*see  by  Mee-ling)  to  any  we  had  seen.  There  was 
great  variety  of  uniform  among  the  infantry :  the  cavalry  wore 
generally  white  jackets  with  red  facings;  their  horses  small, 
but  toleraWy  good :  the  matchlocks  of  some  of  the  infantry 
were  painted  yellow,  and  looked  more  like  a  boy's  plaything 
than  a  soldier's  weapon.  From  observing  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  threw  off  an  old  outward  jacket  before  they  fell  in, 
I  apprehend  that  we  saw  the  troops  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
and  that  the  object  was  to  make  an  impression  upon  us  of  the 
efficient  military  establishment  of  the  province.  Mee-ling 
takes  its  name  from  the  mee  tree,  looking  like  a  wild  cherry, 
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>vith  which  it  abounds ;  these  trees  at  this  season  were  in 
flower,  while  most  others  had  a  deep  autumnal  colour. 

Having  passed  through  some  villages,  or  rather  short 
streets,  on  the  road,  we  arrived,  about  *  ten  o'clock,  at 
Choong-chun,  distance  fifty  lees,  the  halting  place,  or  half- 
way, house;  here,  we  were  shewn  to  a  respectable  Koong- 
kwan,  where,  a  good  breakfast  of  Chinese  dishes  was  served 
up  to  the  different  parties  as  they  arrived.  About  thirty 
lees  from  this  place  we  passed  Lee-tang,  a  larger  village, 
with  a  stone  bridge  of  good  architecture  near  it.  Forty  lees 
more  brought  us  to  the  suburb  of  Nan-hiung-foo,  and  after 
going  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  city,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Koong-kwan  near  the  water-gate,  prepared 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  embassy:  this  building, 
though  too  small  for  so  large  a  party,  was  clean  and  re- 
spectable in  appearance,  and,  according  to  Chinese  no- 
tions, unexceptionable:  all  proper  military  honours  and 
attentions  were  paid  to  the  Embassador,  and  indeed  to 
every  one  of  the  party  on  the  road  from  the  mountain ;  the 
meals  prepared  have  been  abundant  and  of  good  quality ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  this  short  trial  of  -the  disposition  of  the 
Canton  authorities  to  the  embassy  is  highly  satisfactory. 
The  boats  intended  for  Lord  Amherst  and  the  commis- 
sioners, though  small,  are  weather  tight,  the  upper  works 
being  boarded ;  those  given  to  the  gentlemen  are  very  un- 
comfortable, being  low  and  narrow,  with  only  the  pro- 
tection of  a  single  matted  roof  from  the  weather..  Our  stay 
in  these  boats  is,  however,  not  to  exceed  three  days,  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  is  a  sort  of  expuse  for  the  incon- 
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venience;  in  fact,  the  river  is  so  shaUow,  that  light  boaits 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

21st  of  December. — ^The  Chinese  have  urged  us  to  ex* 
pedition,  alleging  that  the  river  is  every  day  becoming 
shallower,  and  that  the  slightest  delay  may  render  our  pro- 
gress by  water  for  the  present  impracticable.  I  believe, 
that  although  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  statement, 
the  real  fact  is,,  that  the  Canton  officers,  who  have  been 
already  here  a  month,  are  tired  of  waiting.  These  Man- 
darins are  of  very  high  rank,  the  commander  in  chief,  or 
Tsoong-ping*  of  the  troops,  and  the  judge  of  the  province. 

In  passing  the  first  day  through- the  city,  I  was  struck 
with  the  apparent  populousness,  and  still  more  with  the 
frequency  of  soldiers  and  police-officers  on  duty :  here,  for 
the.  first  time,  I  observed  the  gates  to  the  principal  streets, 
with  a  soldier  stationed  near  them.  Red  streamers  were 
stretched  across  the  streets  through  which  the  embassy 
passed,  and  the  whole  had  certainly  more  the  appearance 
of  a  public  entry  than  usual.  The  offices  of  government 
seemed  spacious,  and  one  or  two  had  a  garden  attached. 
From  a  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  upon  which  we  are 
to  proceed  there  is  a  good  bird's  eye  view  of  the  city,  which 
is  less  extensive  than  I  had  supposed;  the  lengthf  is  con- 
siderable in  proportion  to  the  breadth,  and  it  is,  I  fancied, 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall.  A  small  stream  falls  into  the 
river,  called  here  by  the  name  of  the  town ;  both  streams, 
tributary  and  principal,  are  crossed  by  good  stone  bridges 

*  This  officer  was,  perhaps,  the  Taang-kun,  which  answers  better  to  the 
English  denomination. 
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Jevel  on  the  top,  with  well-built  regular  arches.  Kwang 
has  surprised  us  by  civiUy  offering  to  forward  letters  for  us 
to  Canton  by  an  officer  of  rank  proceeding  thither;  the 
offer  has  been  accepted,  and  communications  have  beea 
xnade  to  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  and  Captain  Maxwell. 

22d  of  December. — ^The  Chinese,  in  their  hurry  to  get  us 
off  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  river,  have  thrown 
themselves  into  confusion,  and  so  totally  *  neglected  our 
comforts,  and  even  necessary  supplies,  as  to  compel  us  to 
detain  the  fleet  (although  the  Chin*chae  had  quitted  at 
daylight)  until  two  o'clock ;  with  much  trouble,*  however, 
and  after,  strong*  representation,  the  inconveniences  were 
partially  removed :  the  fault  was  certainly  with  the  district 
officers,  whose  negligence  seemed  only  equaUed  by  their 
stupidity.  Our  habits,  and  the  more  equal  rank  of  the 
persons  composing  an  European  embassy,  certainly  require 
more  equal  accommodation  than  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  be  expected  in  China,  and  may  therefore 
be  some  excuse  for  the  inattention  generally  shewn  to  the 
comforts  of  all  below  die  immediate  principals.  The  con- 
sideration due  to  official  rank  is  understood  and  paid  in 
China,  but  the  claims  of  private  gentlemen,  as  the  cha- 
racter does  not  exist,  are  necessarily  uninteUigible.  Our 
departure  was  so  late  in  the  day,  the  river  has  been  so 
shallow,  and  the  labour  of  dragging  the  boats  through  the 
sand  has  been  so  great,  that  we  had  not  advanced  more 
than  a  few  lees  at  sunset,  when  we  anchored  for  dinner. 
Mountains,  in  ranges  of  various  elevation,  extend  from  the 
banks  to  the  distance,  generally  barren;  those  near  the 
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river  partially  wooded,'  principaUy  fir.  TKe  Chin-ckae  has 
sent  a  message  to  Lord  Amherst,  announcing  that  a  house 
would  be  provided  for  him  at  Cantons  Ho^nau,  the  quarter 
>vhere  Lord  Macartney  resided,  is  to  be* the  situation;  this 
arrangement,  although  much  against  comfort,  is  satisfactory, 
as  evincing  good  disposition  in  the  government. 

23d  of  December. — ^We  continued  our  journey  neaiiy  all 
night,  the  great  object  being  to  overtake  the  Chin-chae  stiH 
in  advance ;  the  necessity  of  hurry  is,  I  believe,  real,  it  not 
being  unusual  for  the  tea  boats  to  be  detained  at  this  season 
from  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  Our  progress  has  been 
so  slow,  that  we  had  not  accomplished  more  than  thirty 
lees  in  the  morning:  disagreeable  motion  from  the  boats 
grounding  is  now  added  to  the  incessant  howling  of  the 
boatmen  :  commimication  with  each  other  is  difficult,  and 
from  the  slightness  of  the  side  planks  dangerous ;  on  the 
whole,  the  unremitting  exertion  to  advance  is  the  only 
consolation:  the  country  has  not  been  interesting.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  sixty  lees  distance,  some  patches  of  terraced 
cultivation  struggled  with  the  barrenness  of  the  hills.  Near 
this  we  passed  a  temple  and  military  post,  prettily  situated 
on  the  left  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  at  three  we  saw  the 
village  of  Lee*ping,  which  attracted  notice  from  the  number 
of  small,  but  well  kept  tombs  near  it*  At  five  we  came 
up  with  the  Chin-chae  at  Shwuy-^toongi  a  large  village^  if 
90,t  a  town,  beiog  on  the  opposite  bank ;  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain its  extent. 

It  was  here  nec^sary  to  make  another  remonstrance  to 
the  Chiu'^^hae  upon  .the  subject  of  provisions :  civil  apo* 
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logics  and  promises  of  remedy,  partially  performed,  were 
the  result.  One  article  deficient  was  Chinese  wine  for  the 
soldiers  and  servants,  and  this  circumstance  was  the  more 
disagreeable,  as  with  the  usual  indifference  of  the  Chinese, 
our  stores  and  baggage  had  been  sent  on  before,  so  that  we 
were  literally  dependant  upon  them  for  supply ;  every  day 
but  serves  to  increase  our  anxiety  to  be  liberated  from  the 
control  of  these  inhospitable  hosts :  our  distance  .  from 
Chao-choo*foo  is  still  one  hundred  and  eighty  lees.  On 
examination,  the  rocks  near  the  river  would  seem  to  be 
grauwacke,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  being  of  a  red 
colour,  the  inner  parts  of  a  blueish  grey;  masses  of  pud- 
ding-^stone  are  frequent.  Firs  stiU  continue  to  compose  the 
woodlands. 

24th  of  December. — ^The  country  has  improved  very 
much  in  appearance ;  the  mountains  have  been  more  deeply 
wooded,  and  their  forms  and  combinations  frequently  pic- 
turesque :  the  rocks  are  of  pudding-stone  and  grauwacke, 
the  former  with  lumps  of  compact  limestone  embedded  in 
them. 

At  twelve  and  a  half  we  reached  Chee-ling-kiang-keu, 
where  a  small  stream  falls  into  the  river,  here  called  the 
Tung-kiang.  This  junction  has  an  immediate  effect  upon 
the  depth  of  the  river :  preparations  were  made  in  all  the 
boats  for  a  more  rapid  progress :  rudders  shipped,  masts 
stepped,  and  sails  bent.  Several  boats  were  at  anchor  off 
the  village,  which  seemed  large  and  populous.  Our  boat- 
men  call  the  distance  from  Nan-hiung-foo  one  hundred  and 
thirty  lees ;  to  Chao-choo-foo,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
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At  half  past  twro  we  passed  the  village  of  Shwuy-ping ; 
here,  as  at  Lee-ping,  the  tombs  were  kept  in  order,  to  Uie 
degree  that  might  be  expected  from  the  proposed  veneration 
of  the  Chinese  for  their  ancestors.  Astrologers  are  ge- 
nerally consulted  by  the  Chinese  respecting  the  situation 
of  tombs,  the  power  of  evil  spirits  being  supposed  to  de- 
pend much  upon  local  aspect.  I  have  observed  the  villages 
in  this  province  generally  to  contain  one  large  building,  said 
to  be  a  private  house :  the  appearance  reminded  me  of  the, 
small  villages  in  Hungary,  where  the  lord's  mansion  over- 
shadows the  tenantry.  We  anchored  at  sunset  ninety  lees 
from  the  city,  within  sight  of  some  remarkably  abrupt  rocks, 
apparently  in  the  middle  of  the  river :  two  rise  like  the 
pillars  of  a  gateway.  Much  of  this  day's  scenery,  from  the 
depth  of  the  wood  on  the  hills,  was  interesting. 

35th  of  December. — At  eight  o'clock  we  passed  the  rocks 
last  mentioned,  called  by  the  boatmen  Cheu-taou,  or  La- 
shoo«-shan,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  river ;  the  base,  pudding-stone  with  limestone, 
or  rather  marble  resting  upon  it.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
passed  an  immense  tabular  rock  of  red  sand-stone.  The  vil- 
lages  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  few,  and  the  cultivation 
proportionately  scanty.  At  half  past  eleven,  the  rocks  ap- 
proached so  near  as  to  leave  but  a*  narrow  channel  for  the 
river:  a  guard-*house  and  village  among  some  fine  trees 
rendered  the  spot  particularly  striking.  I  have  often  ob- 
served the  attention  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  the  effect  of 
situation  in  their  buildings  and  towns,  indeed  I  can  scarcely 
recollect  an  instance  where  a  point  of  view  has  been  ne- 
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glected.  At  twelve  we  reached  five  remarkable  rocks,  which 
frotn  some  fancied  resemblance  have  been  called  Woo-ma- 
tou  or  five  horses'  heads.  Many  of  the  rocks  have  exhi** 
bited  an  alternation  of  sand^stone  and  breccia ;  the  masses 
of  the  latter  of  a  size  to  surprise  a  cabinet  geologist. 

At  two  o'clock  the  range  of  hills  on.  our  left  exhitnted  a 
formation  of  coal  rising  to  the  surface,  and  I  must  confess 
that  upon  examination  such  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  case: 
inquiries  of  others,  however,  tended  to  establish  a  contrary 
statement,  and  to  account  for  the  appearance  by  coal  haviag 
being  brought  there  from  a  mine  at  some  distance  (two  hun- 
dred lees)  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  pyrites,  from  which 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  is  afterwards  obtained 
by  moisture  and  crystallisation.  Some  of  the  party  exa- 
mined the  process  in  a  neighbouring  village. 

I  walked  the  last  ten  lees,  and  passing  through  a  large 
village  reached  the  anchorage  immediately  opposite  the 
dty  of  Chao-choo-foo ;  the  wall  extended  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  river,  and  the  place  had  an  air  of  bustle 
and  prosperity.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  moveable  bridge 
of  boats  connected  by  a  chain.  The  local  withorities  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  throw  di^ulties  in  the 
way  of  our  communication ;  a  boat  was  removed  fix)m  the 
bridge,  and  few  of  the  party  succeeded  in  getting  the  ferry- 
boats to  take  them  across.  The  houses  and  shops  within 
the  walls  were  described  as  large  and  substantial.  At  this 
city  the  Tung-ho,  or  Eastem  river,  is  Joined  by  the  See4io» 
or  Western  river,  and  the  united  stream  assumes  the  naitte 
of  the  Pe-keang,  the  last  of  the  rivers  of  China  upon  whose 
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waters  we  shall  request  a  safe  passage.  Frotp  a  neighbour- 
ing paou-ta  there  must  be  a  good  view  of  the  cityj  and  I 
regret  not  having  ascended  it. 

On  examining  the  boats  prepared  for  the  embassy,  it  was 
found  that  no  distinction  had  been  made  in  appearance 
between  those  intended  for  the  gentlemen  and  that  far 
Lord  Amherst;  the  flags  had  also  been  changed,  and  instead 
c^  the  characters  expressing  his  lordship^s  official  situation, 
and  those  of  the  commissioners,  the  inscription  of  tributes- 
boats  was  equally  applied  to  all.  The  boat  for  the  Chin- 
chae  also  proved  to  be  not  only  handsomer  in  appearance 
but  of  quite  a  different  description,  the  relation  of  aa  ac* 
conunodation  barge  to  a  baggage  boat;  these  points  fonmed 
subjects  of  representation  to  Kwang.  The  explanation  in 
reply  was  more  satisfactory  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Kwang  said  that  his  boat  had  b^en  sent  up  for  him,  by  his 
old  friend  the  Foo-yuen  of  Canton,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
otherwise  that  he  should  have  proceeded  in  one  similar  to 
liOrd  Amherst's,  and  that  he  was  still  prepared  to  decline 
the  civility  of  his  friend,  if  his  lordship  continued  to  fee} 
any  dissatisfaction  at  the  difference.  The  mistake  of  the 
flags  he  promised  should  be  rectified,  a^id  a  handsomer 
boat,  if  procurable,  sent  to  Lord  Amherst.  This  was  ac* 
cordingly  done. 

26th  of  December.— The  baggage  having  been  all  trans^ 
shipped,  we  proceeded  in  the  morning.  The  Mandarins 
were  at  first  disposed  to  be  much  less  active  in  assisting  the 
change  of  boiate  here  than  on  sia)ilar  occa8i<Mis  before; 
strong  remonstrance  to  Kwang, .  although   he  disdairaed 
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having  an  j  authority  over  them,  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
their  assistance  was  obtained.  It  has  been  the  more  neces- 
sary to  notice  any  impropriety  of  conduct  at  this  place,  as 
we  may  be  said  to  be  within  the  influence  of  the  air  of 
Canton,  to  purify,  which  from  the  vapour  of  official  insolence 
was  the  object  of  the  embassy. 

27  th  of  December. — We  left  at  daylight,  and.  were  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  comparativerapidity.of  our  progress. 
The  stream  was  strong,  with  few  shallows.  Within  ten  lees 
we  passed  a  guard^house,  with  a  handsome  temple  near  it. 
The  rocks  retain  their  fantastic  abrupt  shapes,  rising  nearly 
perpendicular  from  the  water ;  the  limestone  in  several  had 
been  worked.  A  rock  of  this  species  exhibited  most  strongly 
the  appearance  of  the  strata  having  been  disturbed,  the 
angles  at  one  point  differing  at  least  forty  degrees.  I  have 
observed  a  few  plantations,  not  terraced,  of  the  camellia  on 
the  sides  cf  the  hills ;  the  fir  woods  have  been  frequent,  and 
evidently  kept  up  for  timber :  there  were  also  some  groves 
of  the  yurig-shoo  near  the  river.  The  soil  light  and  sandy, 
principally  cultivated  with  the  ground  nut. 

We  have  this  day  seen  several  guard-boats  of  a  good  con- 
struction, many  of  them  handsomely  decorated  with  flags, 
and  worked  by  soldiers,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number; 
they  moved  remarkably  fast,  and  had  almost  a  martial  ap- 
pearance; less  finery  would  liave  given  it  to  them.  The 
men  wore  a  brown  conical  cap,  and  were  dressed  in  red 
jackets. 

.    The  rudders  of  our  present  boats  are  composed  of  three 
cross  beams,  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
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broadest  forming  the  base  in  the  water.  Two  sweeps  We 
worked  over  the  stem,  and  one  at  the  bow ;  to  these  poles 
and  sails  are  added,  so  that  no  possible  means  of  advancing 
are  omitted.  Our  rate  is  about  twelve  lees,  or  three  miles 
and -a  half  an  hour.  Although  the  exterior  of  our  boats  are 
unpromising,  the  accommodation  is  better  than  in  any  we 
have  yet  had,  and  some  may  be  said,  from  the  painting  and 
gilding  inside,  to  be  elegantly  fitted  up.  At  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lees  we  passed  a  large  village.  The  scene  at 
sunset  on  the  right  was  particularly  beautiful,  from  the 
depth  of  the  woods,  backed  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains. 
At  half  past  seven  o'clock  we  passed  a  remarkable  rock, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river;  the  lanterns  of  the 
passing  boats  just  gave  sufficient  light  to  mark  the  rough 
outline  of  this  and  other  strangely  shaped  rocks.  We  an- 
chored about  eight,  at  Sa-choo-ya,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
lees  from  Chaou-choo-foo. 

28th  of  December. — About  eight  o'clock  we  reached 
Kwan-yin-shan,  a  perpendicular  rock,  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  temple  in  a  fissure  of 
the  rock,  of  two  stories,  dedicated  to  Kwan-yin.  The  first 
story  is  near  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  the  other  forty  feet  higher* :  the  steps,  walls,  and  larger 

*  Although  I  have  retained  the  height  of  this  temple  above  the  level  of  the 
river  as  originally  set  down  in  my  journal  at  the  moment,  I  think  it  right  to 
state,  that  some  of  the  party  did.  not  assign  a^eater  height  than  forty^  others 
sevmty,  and  one  only  reached  a  hundred.  Had  an  actual  admeasurement  taken 
place,  and  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  should  have  altered  the  text;  as  this,  how* 
ever,  was  not  the  case,  and  asl  formed  my  estimate  while  standing  in  theaegond 
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divisions^  are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whicb  is  a  com* 
p^tct  limestione,  dark  coloured,  and  therefore  giving  a  gloOniy 
solemnity  to  the  whole.  A  few  priests  are  the  occupiers  of 
this  curious,  but  miserable  dwelling,  much  frequented  by 
travellers,  who  make  a  small  offering  in  return  for  the  in- 
cense burnt  in  their  name  before  the  idoL  A  projection  of 
tJtuf  rock,  which  formed  a  roof  to  the  temple,  hung  in  masses, 
If^ving  a  stalactical  appearance :  from  examining  a  specimen 
OB,  a  smaller  scale,  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  peculiar 
shape  entirely  to  the  wearing  action  of  water  upon  the  irre- 
gular surface  of  the  rock.  The  distance  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty  lees  from  Chaou-choo-foo. 

The  Chin-chae's  boat  struck  upon  a  rock  with  such  vio- 
l^nce,^  that  she  nearly  went  down ;  his  change  for  the  day 
into  a. smaller  caused  some  delay  a  short  diistance  from 
Kwan-yin^shan.  Kwang  took  this  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Embassador,  and  was,  as  usual,  civil  and  pleasant  in  his 
manner.  He  informed  Lord  Amherst  that  the  Emperor  had 
directed  the  port  duties  not  to  be  levied  on  the  Hewitt,  as 
b^ng  the  merchant  ship  accon^panying  the  embassy.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  usage,  and  an  additional  proof  of  good 

story,  from  a  companson  of  the  whole  height  of  the  mountain  with  the  distance 
bdow  me,  and  afterwards  corrected  it  by  the  appearance  from  the  boat,  I  have 
not  seen  sufficient  reason  for  preferring  the  other  suppositions ;  my  estimate, 
however,  may  be  too  great,  and  the  truth  nearer  to  one  hundred  feet.  This  is 
an  instance  perhaps,  among  majiy  others,  in  which  my  account  of  facts  may  differ 
from  that  of  my  companions.  Where  visible  objects  are  concerned  I  may,  from 
defective  sight,  be  incorrect ;  but  I  have  not  subjected  myself  to  error  by  relating 
that  fixHn  distant  recollection,  which  I  neglected  to  record  at  the  time  of  observa- 
tion or  Occurrence. 
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wilL  Kwang  alluded  also  to  the  possibility  of  his  accepting 
our  invitation  to  visit  the  Alceste.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
say  he  becomes  more  cordial  as  we  approach  Canton :  he 
fe^pects  to  arrive  in  five  days.  We  proceeded  only  thirty 
lees  farther,  to  an  island  opposite  Yin-ta-hien,  a  walled 
town.  Near  our  anchorage  there  was  an  old  pagoda,  btiilt 
in  good  taste,  and  in  this  respect  aflFording  a  contrast  to  one 
Recently  built  near  the  town ;  the  modem  are  less  lofty,  and 
have  more  space  between  the  stories,  which  gives  them  a 
truncated  appearance.  Boats  were  refused  for  crossing  dver 
to  the  town,  so  that  the  imperial  edict  seems  more  attended 
to  in  Canton  than  elsewhere. 

29th  of  December. — ^We  left  in*  the  morning,  with  a  strong 
north-east  wind,  and  in  consequence  proceeded  only  thirty 
tees,  to  a  sandy  flat,  with  a  large  plaritation  of  bamboois 
immediately  beyond  it.  There  were  several  pretty  walks 
through  this  plantation,  and  the  ravines  in  the  adjacent 
mountains  were  well  wooded,  and  possessed  a  varied  rich- 
ness of  foliage,  generally  wanting  to  woods  in  China.  A 
well  cultivated  plain  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  city, 
which  we  have  just  passed,  and  its  Paou-ta  forms  a  striking 
object  in  the  distance.  Rice  was  the  principal  cultivation. 
The  bamboos  grow  in  clumps,  or  rather  several  rise  from 
the  same  mass  of  roots ;  they  are  usually  lopped  when  of  a 
certain  height;  Our  boatmen  seized  the  opportunity  to 
supply  themselves  with  poles,  and  for  some  time  the  depre- 
dations were  carried  on  vrith  impunity ;  towards  evening  the 
rights  of  property  were  assorted,  and  the  law  laying  hold  of 
the  offenders,  inflicted  severe  and  summary  punishment. 
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Near  dwellings  inclosures  are  frequent,  but  there  is  seldam 
any  thing  to  mark  property  in  woods,  or  even  in  the  nK>re 
Valuable  plantations  of  camellia.  Two  of  the  boats,  one 
containing  some  of  the  presents,  were  nearly  lost,  partly 
from  the  violence  of  the  wind  driving  them  upon  a  rock, 
but  principally  from  the  mismanagement  of  the  boatmen, 
who  seem  to  be  both  timid  and  awkward ;  indeed,  looking 
at  the  narrow  channel  of  the  river  before  us,  I  do  not  much 
regret  our  having  delayed  till  the  wind  moderated. 

30th  of  December. — ^We  left  at  dayUght,  with  moderate 
weather.  The  mountains,  after  clearing  the  narrow  passage, 
were  less  elevated.  Bamboos  on  our  right,  and  but  little 
interest  in  the  scenery.  At  one  o'clock  we  passed  Fa-kiung- 
haou,  where  a  small  stream  fell  into  the  river.  The  village 
is  pretty,  with  a  military  post  embowered  in  woods.  A 
newly-built  white-washed  cottage  reminded  me  of  England, 
to  which  indeed  all  our  thoughts  begin  now  to  turn.  At  two 
we  reached  the  prettiest  scene  I  have  yet  seen ;  the  hills 
were  richly,  variously,  and  loftily  wooded  to  the  very  sum- 
mit, and  the  eye  in  looking  up  the  ravines  was  lost  in  the 
depth  of  foliage,  resembling  more  to  Rio  Janeiro  than  China. 
,  We  reached  Sing-yuen-hien  at  five  o'clock,  and  anchored 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  at  an  island,  with  a  long 
sandy  flat,  as  at  our  former  anchorage ;  beyond  it,  however, 
the  country  was  pretty,  from  the  bamboo  and  other  trees 
forming  pleasant  shrubberies.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
gratified  with  the  summer  look  of  the  vegetation  contrasted 
with  the  wintry  feel  of  the  wind. 

This  walled  town  has  a  large  suburb,  the  houses  towards 
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the  river  built  on  piles.  A  large  Paou-ta  ini  front  bears  the 
name  of  the  town ;  it  is  of  nine  stories.  Our  course  has 
wound  very  much  to-day,  the  river  increasing  in  width  and 
depth ;  had  we  not  been  spoiled  by  the  mighty  Yang-tse- 
kiang,  we  should  now  call  it  a  respectable  stream.  Pea- 
santry continue  to  be  civil  in  their  behaviour.  To  Canton 
two  hundred  and  ninety  lees.  The  principal  Mandarin  of 
the  city  visited  Kwang  in  an  extremely  handsome  guard- 
boat,  with  a  comfortable  cabin  in  the  centre ;  the  frames  of 
the  windows  were  gilt,  and  the  stern  decorated  w^ith  flags 
and  ensigns  of  office.  These  boats  are  the  be&t  adapted  to 
their  object  that  I  have  seen  in  China;  the  appearance  of 
the  men  uniformly  drest,  and  of  their  anns  in  good  order, 
really  looks  like  efficiency :  some  carry  one  or  two  small 
guns. 

31st  of  December. — ^The  river  still  increases  in  breadth. 
Near  the  banks,  particularly  on  our  right,  there  are  for  the 
most  part  sandy  flats,  marking  its  more  extended  bed.  The: 
villages  are  few,  and  the  single  large  building  in  most  of 
them  is  either  a  warehouse  or  a  magazine  of  rice. — Eleven 
o'clock.  The  river  was  divided  by  an  island. — ^Twelve  o'clock. 
We  passed  a  village,  situated  on  a  bluff  point,  prettily 
wooded.  At  half  past  two  we  reached  Laou-pu-sze,  where 
a  large  corn  and  cattle  market  was  holding ;  there  was  also 
a  temple  here,  to  which  the  boatmen  seemed  to  attach  im- 
portance.  During  a  walk  on  shore  I  was  for  the  first  time 
annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  the  peasantry ;  there  was  little 
curiosity,  and  much  impudence  in  their  manner :  Foreign, 
and  Red-head  Devils,  were  their  terms  of  abuse.     My  ears 
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were  also  surprised,  but  not  gratified,  by  some  men  passing 
in  a  boat,  hailing  us  with  the  words  ^  by  and  by^'  ^  directly/ 
This  is  all  symptomatic  of  our  approach  to  Canton,  where 
our  nation  is  more  known  than  liked.  Soon  after  sunset 
we  reached  San-shwuy-hien,  a  walled  town,  taking  its  name 
from  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  three  rivers.  From  the 
number  of  Ughts  it  seemed  of  considerable  extent.  Here 
we  anchored  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  proceeded,  the 
Chin<chae  having  determined  to, travel  all  night  to  secure 
the  crossing  of  some  shallows,  only  possible  at  high  water. 
The  city  was  on  our  left  as  we  approached.  The  mountains 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  giving. place  to  hills :  the  cultiva- 
tion, barley,  vegetables,  and  rice.  I  have  frequently  re- 
marked during  this  day  and  yesterday  a  Malay  cast  of 
countenance  in  the  people. 

.  1st  of  January,  4817- — ^The  morning  found  us  on  a  narrow 
muddy  stream;  the  hills  gradually  sinking;  the  banks  flat 
and  laid  out  in  rice-fields :  the  river  soon  received  an  acces- 
sion of  waters  from  a  stream  flowing  on  our  left,  called  San- 
sou-koo.  I  now  find  that  the  square  buildings,  already 
remarked,  in  the  villages  of  this  province  are  used  as  places 
of  security  for  grain  and  other  articles  of  daily  consumption. 
Orange  groves,  interspersed  with  plantains  and  leechee  trees, 
occupy  the  left;  the  rising  grounds  on  the  right  partially 
wooded. 

Boats,  with  the  Hong  merchants  on  board,  who  had  come 
out  to  see  Sir  George  Staunton,  declared  our  near  approach 
to  Canton.  From  them  we  learnt  that  we  were  not  to  pro- 
ceed by  Fa-tee,  the  usual  passage,  but  had  taken  the  wider 
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branch,  to  avoid,  as  they  said,  the  shallow;  the  fonzier, 
however,  had  been  taken  by  the  Chin-chae.  An  attempt? 
was  on  this  occasion  made,  and  as  instantly  checked  by  Sir 
George,  to  exclude  the  junior  Hong  merchants  from  an  in«»' 
terview  with  the  Embassador.  This  proposal  belonged  to* 
the  system  of  Cohong,  or  more  limited  monopoly. 

On  arriving  within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  Captain  Max* 
well  and  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  in  the  Embassador's* 
barge,  joined  us ;  they  had  come  in  advance  of  the  other 
boats  belonging  to  the  Alceste,  Lyra,  and  the  ships  of  the'- 
East  India  Company,  that  were  assembled  off  a  pagoda  twa> 
miles  distant,  to  attend  the  Embassador  to  his  residence«« 
The  members  of  the  Select  Committee,  the  Americanconsuly 
and  the  captains  of  the  several  ships,  were  on  board.  Lord) 
Aniherst  here  left  the  Chinese  boat,  and  proceeded  in  his: 
barge,  attended  by  the  boats  of  -the  ships  in  two  lines,  to* 
the  principal  temple  in  the  village  of  Ho-nan,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  to  the  Factory,  where  quarters  for  the 
embassy  had  been  prepared.  The  building  was  su6ScientIy 
spacious,  and  by  the .  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Factory,  had  been  rendered  capable  of  accommodating  the 
whole  party  with  considerable  comfort;  Neither  Kwang- 
nor  the  Viceroy  attended  to  welcome  the  Embassador. 
Sing-ta-jin,  a  Mandarin  with  a  blue  button,  was  present, 
and  was,  as  the  occasion  required,  received  with  such  cold- 
ness by  his  Excellency,  as  must  have  marked  his  dissatisfac-  . 
tion.  In  the  evening  the  embassy  dined  with  the  Factory, 
and  experienced  in  the  heartiness  of  the  reception  a  pleasing 
contrast  with  the  pretended  hospitality  of  the  Chinese. 
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Canton,  from  the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels,  the 
variety  and  decorations  of  the  boats,  the  superior  architec- 
ture of  the  European  factories,  and  the  general  buzz  and 
diffusion  of  a  busy  population,  had,  on  approaching,  a  more 
imposing  appearance  than  any  Chinese  city  visited  by  the 
present  embassy ;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  in  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  the  skill  of  the  artificers,  and  the  variety 
of  the  manufactures,  it  yields,  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital,  to  any  city  in  the  empire.  The  traveller  who  only 
sees  Canton  will  be  liable  to  form  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  the  population  and  wealth  of  China.  The  whole  effect  of 
foreign  commerce  is  here  concentrated  and  displayed,  and 
the  employment  which  the  European  trade  affords  to  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  diffuses  an  air  of  general  pro- 
sperity, not  to  be  expected  where  this  powerful  stimulus 
does  not  operate. 

2d  of  January. — ^The  Chin-chae  called  to-day  upon  the 
Embassador ;  he  was  particularly  civil  and  gracious  in  his 
manner,  and  gave  us  reason  to  understand,  that  upon  his 
having  conducted  hiniself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Excel- 
lency would  depend  his  future  favour  with  the  Emperor. 
He,  however,  endeavoured  to  decline  the  return  of  the  visit 
proposed  by  the  Embassador ;  but  when  pressed  upon  the 
subject,  fixed  the  4th.  Lord  Amherst,  in  noticing  his  ex- 
pression as  to  the  treatment  we  had  experienced  during  our 
journey,  carefully  endeavoured  to  separate  his  satisfaction 
with  Kwang  personally,  from  his  feelings  towards  the 
government.  The  Chin-chae  did  not  seem  incUned  to  admits 
much  less  to4^e  gratified,  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 
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Some  efforts  were  made  to  render  Puan^ke-qua,  the  prin- 
cipal Hong  merchant,  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Embassador  and  the  Mandarins,  which  were,  how- 
ever, readily  defeated.  Information  was  also  received  during 
the  day,  that  the  Viceroy  had  it  in  charge  from  the  Emperor 
to  deliver  an  edict  or  letter  addressed  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  proposal  was  made  that  the  Embassador  should 
perform  a  genuflexion  on  receiving  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Chin-chae  would  perform  the  usual  pro- 
strations :  an  imperial  banquet  was  to  form  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Insinuations  were  thrown  out,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  now  afforded  of  recovering  our  lost  ground  in 
the  Emperor's  favour.  The  proposal  of  genuflexion  was- 
rejected ;  and  it  was  then  understood  that  the  Mandarins 
would  perform  their  ceremony  in  a  separate  apartment. 
The  Embassador  only  pledged  himself  to  bow  on  receiving 
the  letter. 

3d  of  January. — I  this  day  commenced  my  purchases, 
principal  in  China-street :  the  goods  exposed  for  sale  were 
all  adapted  to  the  European  market,  and  were  rather  in- 
teresting from  the  goodness  of  the  material  and  workman- 
ship than  as  being  characteristic  of  the  people.  A  pe- 
cuhar  dialect  of  English  is  spoken  by  the  tradesmen  and 
merchants  at  Canton,  in  which  the  idiom  of  the  Chinese 
language  is  preserved,  combined  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Chinese  pronunciation. 

We  received  a  communication  from  the  Mandarins,  li- 
miting the  proposed  ceremony  to  the  mere  delivery  of  the 
letter,  and  dispensing  with  genuflexion  on  one  side  and 
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prostration  on  the  other.  Some  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  seated,  the  Mandarins  re* 
quiring  that  none  but  the  Embassador  and  commissioners 
should  be  allowed  chairs,  while  four  Mandarins,  besides  the 
Viceroy  and  Foo-yuen,  are  to  be  seated  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese. 

4th  of  January. — ^We  this  day  received  from  Macao  a 
Portuguese  *  translation  of  an  imperial  edict  addressed  to 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton  respecting  the  embassy.  In  this 
document  the  dismissal  of  the  embassy  was  entirely  at- 
tributed to  the  misconduct  of  the  Embassador  and  the  com>- 
missioners.  The  Viceroy  was  directed  to  eflfiect  our  removal 
as  ijoon  as  possible,  but  to  give  the  Embassador  an  enter- 
tainment, consistent  with  the  rules  of  hospitality,  before 
his  departure :  the  Viceroy  was  further  directed  on  that 
occasion  to  make  a  speech  to  the  Embassador,  the  tenor  of 
which  might  fairly  be  said  to  amount  to  a  reprimand.  The 
spirit  of  this  edict  materially  differed  from  the  others  we 
had  seen,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  blame  was  shifted  from 
the  Mandarins  to  the  Embassador  and  commissioners,  whom 
it  affected  to  treat  as  culprits. 

5th  of  January. — A  knowledge  of  the  edict  communicated 
yesterday  rendered  it  necessary,  by  some  decisive  measure, 
to  prevent  the  possible  execution  of  that  part  of  the  Em- 
peror^s  commands,  directing  the  insulting  address  from  the 
Viceroy  to  the  Embassador;  at  the  same  time  it  was  not 
advisable  to  state  the  real  grounds  of  the  proceeding,  from 
an  apprehension  of  injuring  the  persons  through  whom  the 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  10. 
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edict  was  received.  An  intimation  was  therefore  conveyed 
by  Mr.  Morrison  to  the  Mandarins,  recommending  the 
avoidance  of  any  allusion  to  the  occurrences  at  Yuen-^min- 
yuen,  upon  which  the  parties  were  so  completely  at  issue 
that  the  subject  could  scarcely  be  touched  upon  without 
exciting  unpleasant  feeUngs ;  and  he  was  further  instructed 
to  apprize  them,  that  the  conduct  and  language  of  the 
Embassador  would  be  entirely  regulated  by  that  of  the 
Viceroy :  any  offensive  expression,  therefore,  would  be  re- 
ceived in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  publicly  disagreeable  to 
bojth  parties.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
seated,  the  principle  of  equality  was  asserted,  and  finally 
admitted  by  the  Chinese;  the  Viceroy,  Foo-yuen,  and 
Hoppo,  being  the  persons  named.  The  interview  has  been 
finally  fixed  for  the  7th. 

6th  of  January. — Nothing  of  public  importance  oc* 
curred.  I  employed  myself  in  making  purchases.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  factory  dined  with  the  Embassador  in  the 
evening. 

7th  of  January. — About  one  o'clock  the  interview  with 
the  Viceroy  took  place.  The  Emperor's  letter,  inclosed  in 
a  bamboo,  and  covered  with  yellow  silk,  was  delivered  in 
the  principal  hall  of  the  temple  by  the  Viceroy  standing, 
into  the  Embassador's  hands,  by  whom  it  was  received 
with  a  profound  bow ;  they  then  proceeded  to  a  smaller 
apartment  fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  where  a  short  con- 
versation took  place,  only  remarkable  for  a  momentary 
attempt  made  by  the  Viceroy  to  assume  the  tone  of  arro- 
gance that  had  been  anticipated,  which  being  inunediately 
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resisted,  was  as  quickly  abandoned.  The  particular  ex- 
pression was  the  assertion  on  his  part  of  the  superior  ad* 
vantages,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Chinese 
trade  to  England :  in  reply,  his  Excellency  contended  for 
the  reciprocal  benefits  of  the  commerce  to  both  nations. 
The  Viceroy  declined  to  prolong  the  discussion,  admitting 
that  it  might  be  mutually  disagreeable,  and  the  interview 
terminated  with  some  unmeaning  and  formal  wishes  for  the 
continuance  of  friendship.  Fruits  and  other  refreshments 
were  spread  out  in  an  opposite  apartment,  and,  being 
pointed  out  by  the  Viceroy  to  his  Excellency  as  the  ex- 
pected entertainment,  were  not  declined.  On  this  occasion 
the  manner  of  the  Viceroy  fully  answered  the  description 
we  had  received ;  it  was  cold,  haughty,  and  hostile.  He  was 
evidently  performing  a  disagreeable  dut^,  and  had  great  ap- 
parent difficulty  in  resisting  the  expression  of  his  feelings 
at  conduct,  which  he  must  have  considered  the  unwar- 
rantable arrogance  of  barbarians  towards  the  greatest  sove- 
reign of  the  universe. 

We  were  naturally  anxious  to  examine  the  letter  from 
the  Emperor,  which  proved  to  be  written  in  Chinese,  Tartar, 
and  Latin ;  it  was  as  usual,  styled  a  mandate  ^  to  the  King 


*  The  Portuguese  Embassador  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  an  equality  a( 
style  in  the  address  of  the  Emperor  to  his  sovereign.  Fere  Farenmn  declined 
being  the  bearer  of  a  declaration  from  the  Embassador  that  he  would  not 
receive  any  letter  written  in  a  different  tone,  b^ng  aware  that  such  a  declaration 
would  only  give  offence,  and  would  be  entirely  useless.  The  usual  Chinese 
forms  were,  in  fact,  observed. 
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of  England,  but,  with  that  exception,  was  much  less  as- 
suming tliaii  might  have  been  expected;  in  fact,  it  was  on 
the  whole  not  more  objectionable  than  that  addressed  by 
Kien-lung  to  his  Majesty.  A  very  false  statement  of  the 
occurrences  at  Yuen-min-yuen  was  given,  the  dismissal 
being  attributed  to  pertinacious  and  successive  refusal  of 
the  Embassador  and  commissioners  to  attend  the  Emperor, 
under  an  absurd  pretext  of  sickness. 

8th  of  January. — ^The  Embassador  returned  the  Chin- 
chae's  visit,  who  was  established  a  short  distance  down  the 
river;  the  guard  boats  and  war  junks  saluted  as  his  Ex- 
cellency passed,  and  the  reception  was  altogether  very  gra^ 
tifying.  The  members  of  the  select  committee  were  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  were  presented  to  the  Chin-chae. 

13th  of  January. — ^A  communication  has  been  received 
from  Kwang,  directed  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  future  dis- 
posal of  the  presents,  and  hinting  the  possibility  of  their 
being  accepted  at  some  future  period  by  the  Emperor.  A 
general  answer  was  returned  to  the  first  part,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  views  of  the  Chin- 
chae  in  the  second,  giving  him,  however,  to  understand,  that 
the  treatment  experienced  by  the  Embassador  precluded 
the  possibility  of  his  originating  any  proposition  upon  the 
subject,  but  that  he  might  be  disposed  to  attend  to  any 
official  communication  of  the  Emperor's  wishes.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  interest  of  Kwang  to  obtain  such  a  decisive  mark 
of  the  forgetfulness  of  the  insult  offered  at  Yuen-min-yuen, 
as  a  tender  of  the  remaining  presents,  and  his  indirect  at- 
tempt to  effect  that  object  is  a  proof,  that  the  imperial 
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court  is  not  without  apprehension  of  the  pdssible  con^i^ 
sequence  of  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  embassy.  Much  o< 
the  good  treatment,  'during  the  return,  may  be  traced  to 
this  feeling;  and  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  throw  away 
this  advantage,  either  from  satisfaction  with  the  Chin*-chae 
personally,  or  upon  the  vague  assurance  of  conciliating  the 
Emperor,  whose  arrogance  would^  no  doubt,  be  gratified  by 
this  addition  to  our  humiliation. 

13th  of  January. — A  break£sust  was  given  by  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  the  Factory  to  the  Chin-chae  and  the  £m^ 
-bassador.  Although  this  was  the  first  European  enter- 
tainment Kwang  had  ever  witnessed,  his  manner  and  con* 
duct  were  perfectly  unembarrassed,  easy,  affable,  and 
cheerful ;  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  among  friends,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  shewing  attention  to  those  withim  his 
reach.  Towards  the  close  of  the  party,  and  when  a  cordial 
interchange  of  drinking  healths  had  taken  place,  the  Chin- 
chae  artfully  suggested  to  the  Embassador  the  satisfaction 
he  should  derive  from  being  able  to  carry  with  him  to 
court  a  written  acknowledgment  of  his  having  been  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  had  experienced ;  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained  upon  the  nature  of  the  reply  to  be  made :  com«- 
pliance  would  imply  an  admission  of  the  propriety  of  our 
abrupt  dismissal,  and  might  be  destructive  of  whatever  im- 
pression had  been  produced  by  the  firmness  of  our  re- 
sistance ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  important  to  avoid  the 
language  of  menace  by  which  our  own  government  might  be 
committed.  It  was  also  of  consequence  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  Chin-chae  was  authorized  to  make  the  proposal. 
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His  Excellency  therefore  contented  himself  with  alluding 
to  the  indecorous  dismissal  from  Yuen-min-yuen,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  personal  satisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Chin-chae ;  adding,  that  his  thanks  and  gratifying 
recollections  were  confined  to  him.  He  also  stated  the 
necessity  of  his  receiving  some  official  notification  of  the 
present  feelings  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  before  he  could 
feel  himself  justified  to  his  own  Sovereign,  in  renewing  any 
dh-ect  mtercourse  of  the  nature  adverted  to  by  the  Chin-cha«. 
Kwang  in  reply,  observed,  "  What  avails  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  with  the  slave,  when  all  proceeds  from  the  impe : 
rial  master  ?"  He  positively  denied  having  any  instructions 
upon  the  subject ;  and  said,  that  the  acknowledgment  must 
be  entirely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  Embassador. 
Observations  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  already  used  were 
made  in  answer,  and  the  conversation  ceased,  apparently 
without  any  diminution  of  good  understanding. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  the  Embassador  in  return  to 
his  communication  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure  (the 
20th,)  was  informed  by  the  Chin-chae  that  he  and  the 
Viceroy  would  call  on  the  preceding  day  to  take  leave;  ex- 
cuses were  afterwards  made  for  the  Viceroy,  and  indeed  at 
one  time  for  the  Chin-chae,  who,  however,  finally  pledged 
himself  to  attend  on  the  19th. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  some  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred last  week,  the  first  a  visit  on  the  11th  to  Fatee  Gar- 
dens, a  resort  for  the  fashionables  of  Canton.  These  gardens 
belong  to  rich  individuals,  and  consist  of  straight  walks 
lined  with  flower-pots,  containing  the  curious  and  beautifiil 
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plants  of  the  country.  Free  admission  was  formerly  al- 
lowed to  these  gardens,  but  the  misconduct  of  some  officers 
of  the  ships  has  recently  produced  a  limitation  to  one  day 
in  the  week.  On  the  12th  we  visited  the  villas  of  Puan-ke- 
qua  and  How-qua,  the  two  chief  Hong  merchants,  both  si- 
tuated near  the  temple  in  which  we  are  quartered;  the 
former,  to  which  we  first  went,  was  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  Chinese  taste  in  laying  out  grounds ;  the  great  object  is 
to  produce  as  much  variety  within  a  small  compass  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  furnish  pretexts  for  excursions  or  entertain- 
ment. Puan-ke-qua  was  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  the  latter  in  such  complete  full  dress  of 
Mandarins  that  they  could  with  difficulty  waddle  under  the 
weight  of  clothes :  a  small  pavilion  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
^^remity  of  the  garden  overlooking  the  farm,  in  which  was 
an  inscription  calling  upon  the  rich  to  recollect  and  appre- 
ciate the  agricultural  labours  of  the  poor. 

How-qua's  house,  though  not  yet  finished,  was  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  worthy  of  his  fortune,  estimated  at  two 
millions.  This  villa,  or  rather  palace,  is  divided  into  suites 
of  apartments,  highly  and  tastefully  decorated  with  gilding 
and  carved  work,  and  placed  in  situations  adapted  to  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  refreshments  of  fruit 
and  cakes  were  put  before  us  here  as  at  Puan-ke-qua's. 
How-qua  and  his  brother,  a  Mandarin  holding  some  office, 
waited  upon  us  themselves.  A  nephew  of  How-qua  had 
lately  distinguished  himself  at  the  examination  for  civil 
honours,  and  placards  (like  those  of  office  used  by  the  Man- 
darins) announcing  his  success  in  the  legal  forms,  were 
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placed  round  the  outer  court :  two  bands  attended  to  salute 
the  Embassador  on  his  entrance  and  departure.  Within 
the  inclosure  of  the  garden  stand  the  ruins  of  the  house  oc- 
cupied by  Lord  Macartney,  separated  only  by  a  wall  from 
our  present  residence ;  it  belonged,  I  believe,  to  the  father 
of  How-cjua,  The  houses  of  both  Puan-ke-qua  and  How- 
qua  contained  halls  of  their  ancestors,  with  tablets  dedicated 
to  their  inamediate  progenitors ;  the  vessels  for  sacrifice  and 
other  parts  of  their  worship  were  similar  to  those  we  had 
before  seen,  but  in  something  better  order  and  of  better 
materials. 

Puan-ke-qua  and  How-qua  are  both  remarkable  men 
among  their  fraternity:  while  the  former  is  supposed  to 
excel  in  the  conduct  of  business  with  the  Mandarins,  the 
mercantile  knowledge  of  the  latter  stands  highest;  indeed 
the  enormous  fortune  he  has  accumulated  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  talents  in  this  respect.  Puan-ke-qua,  though 
advanced  in  years,  retains  much  of  the  vigour  of  youth,  and 
he  shewed  with,  great  pride  his  youngest  daughter,  a  child 
of  not  more  than  two  years  old,  to  the  Embassador;  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  sense  of  his  mental  and  per- 
sonal qualities,  and  while  he  asserted  the  privileges  of  age 
by  his  garrulity,  did  not  seem  to  admit  his  being  subject  to 
any  of  its  infirinities.  How-qua's  person  and  looks  bespoke 
that  his  great  wealth  had  not  been  accumulated  without 
proportionate  anxiety.  He  is  generally  supposed  parsi- 
monious, but  neither  his  house  nor  its  furniture  agreed  with 
the  imputation;  his  domestic  estabUshment,  we  were  in- 
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formed,  consisted  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  persons 
dailj  feeding  at  his  expense. 

I6th  of  January. — A  dinner  and  sing-song,  or  dramatic 
representation,  were  given  this  evening  to  the  Embassador 
by  Chun-qua,  one  of  the  principal  Hong  merchants.  The 
dinner  was  chiefly  in  the  English  style,  and  ofily  a  few 
Chinese  dishes  were  served  up,  apparently  well  dressed.  It 
is  not  easy  to  describe  the  annoyance  of  a  sing-song,  the 
noise  of  the  actors  and  instruments  (musical  I  will  not  call 
them)  is  infernal ;  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  mass  of  suf- 
fering which  I  trust  I  shall  not  again  be  called  upon  to  un- 
dergo. The  play  commenced  by  a  compUment  to  the  Em- 
bassador, intimating  that  the  period  for  his  advancement  in 
rank  was  fixed  and  would  shortly  arrive.  Some  tumbling 
fend  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  forming  part  of  the  evening^s 
amusements,  were  not  ill  executed.  Our  host,  Chun-qua, 
had  held  a  situation  in  the  financial  department,  from  which 
he  was  dismissed  for  some  maladministration.  He  has  se- 
veral relations  in  the  service,  with  whom  he  continues  in 
communication.  His  father,  a  respectable  looking  old  man 
with  a  red  button,  assisted  in  doing  the  honours.  With 
such  different  feeHngs  on  my  part,  it  was  almost  annoying 
to  observe  the  satisfaction  thus  derived  by  the  old  gentleman 
from  the  stage.  Crowds  of  players  were  in  attendance  oc- 
casionally taking  an  active  part,  and  at  other  times  mixed 
with  the  spectators — we  had  both  tragedy  and  comedy. 
In  the  former.  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Mandarins  strutted 
and  roared  to  horrible  perfection,  while  the  comic  point  of 
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the  latter  seemed  to  consist  in  the  streak  of  paint  upon  the 
bufToon's  nose — the  female  parts  were  performed  by  boys  *. 
Con-see-qua,  one  of  the  Hong  merchants,  evinced  his  po- 
liteness by  walking  round  the  table  to  drink  the  health  of 
the  principal  guests:  the  perfection  of  Chinese  etiquette 
requires,  I  am  told,  that  the  host  should  bring  in  the  first 
dish. 

The  Hong  merchants  Wear  Mandarin  buttons,  for  which 
they  pay  considerable  sums ;  the  only  substantial  advantage 
thence  derived  is  the  immunity  from  immediate  corporal 
punishment,  it  being  necessary  previously  to  degrade  them 
by  some  form  of  trial  from  their  M andarinship. 

19th  of  January,  Sunday. — ^The  Chin-chae,  according  to 
his  promise,  paid  the  Embassador  his  farewell  visit;  it 
passed  in  mutual  expressions  of  good  will,  more  sincere  than 
might  have  been  expected  when  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  the  connexion  are  considered.  I  must  confess  that  my 
own  opinion  of  Kwang  has  been  throughout  favourable,  for 
I  have  felt  convinced  that  the  good  sense  and  liberahty  of 
his  character  have  beneficially  modified  the  jealous  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  with  respect  to  foreigners ;  nor 
were  these  feeUngs  affected  by  the  coldness  observed  in  the 
Chin-chae's  manner  for  some  time  after  leaving  Tong-chow; 
he  was  then  smarting  under  the  effects  of  imperial  dis- 
pleasure, caused  chiefly  by  his  concessions  to  us  at  Tien- 
sing,  the  scene  of  our  short-lived  and  only  success. 

The  temple  in  Honan,  in  which  we  are  residing,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  furnished  with  idols  and  other  appur^ 

*  The  professioD  of  players*  is  considered  infamous  by  the  laws  and  usages  of 
China. 
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tenaAces  of  worship  which  I  have  seen.  To  provide  for  our 
accommodation  it  has  been  necessary  to  displace  the  colossal 
representations  of  Fo  from  the  principal  hall,  and  to  send 
them,  as  we  are  told,  on  a  visit  to  their  kindred  upon  the  op* 
posite  bank;  the  ceremonies  of  religion  are,  however,  uninter- 
rupted, and  the  priests  perform  their  daily  circumambula- 
tions  in  another  hall,  which  has  not  been  put  in  requisition. 

I  must  confess  that  parts  of  the  ceremonial  did  not  seem 
to  want  solemnity  and  decorum ;  and  if  the  countenance  of 
the  priests  did  not  display  devout  attention,  they  had  an 
expression  of  abstract  nihihty,  worthy  of  the  speculative  ab- 
sorption of  the  human,  into  the  divine  existence  inculcated 
by  Hindoo  theology.  The  priests  in  attendance  are  nu- 
merous, and  their  chief  is  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

The  ready  appropriation  of  so  celebrated  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, accompanied  as  it  has  been  by  the  dislodgement  of 
so  niany  idols,  and  such  great  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  compartments,  is  the  last  and  perhaps  not  the  least 
proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Chinese  to  religious  decencies : 
it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  during  our  stay  in  the 
temple  I  never  observed  any  individual  but  the  priests  en. 
gaged  in  acts  of  devotion ;  the  Chinese  looked  on  with  less 
curiosity  indeed,  but  with  as  much  indifference  as  ourselves. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  sacred  pigs,  of  remark- 
able size  and  age,  who  are  kept  in  a  paved  sty  near  the 
temple,  there  to  wallow  in  the  filth  and*  stench  of  years. 

20th  of  January. — ^The  Embassador  embarked  in  the  barge 
of  the  Alceste,  and  proceeded  to  Whampoa,  attended,  as  on 
his  approach  to  Canton,  by  all  the  boats  of  the  Company's 
ships  :  the  crews  gave  three  cheers  as  his  Excellency's  barge 
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left  the  pier  head,  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear  without 
strong  emotions.  There  was  an  awful  manliness  in  the  sound 
so  opposite  to  the  discordant  salutations  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies  of  the  nation  we  were  quitting.  The  Viceroy, 
who  had  been  coquetting  the  last  two  days  as  to  whether 
he  would  or  would  not  appear  at  the  place  of  embarkation, 
had  stationed  himself  in  a  boat  some  distance  down  the 
river,  within  sight  of  the  procession ;  he  sent  his  card  to  the 
Embassador,  who  did  not,  however,  under  these  circum- 
stances,  think  proper  to  take. any  notice  of  him;  there  being 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  his  presence  was  not  to  be 
attributed  to  civility,  but  to  the  regulations  of  office,  which 
required  his  personal  superintendence  of  the  departure  of 
foreigners  in  our  situation. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  until  we  passed  the  half-way 
pagoda,  were  fl.at  and  uninteresting ;  near  Whampoa,  and 
particularly  at  Dane's  Island,  the  scenery  was  rather  pretty. 
At  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  Alceste,  where  we  had  a 
parting  dinner  with  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  goes  to 
England  in  the  Scaleby  Castle.  He  carries  with  him  the 
good  wishes  of  all  the  party ;  and  though  the  acquaintance 
of  those  who  came  from  England  in  the  Alceste  has  been 
shorter,  I  question  if  they  yield  in  esteem  to  his  older  friends 
at  Canton.  For  my  own  part,  while  I,  perhaps  unfortq-^ 
nately,  retained  ray  original  opinion  respecting  the  Tartar 
ceremony,  I  must  confess,  that  I  could  not  have  found 
another  person  to  whose  character  and  acquirements  I 
would  have  preferred  yielding  the  guidance  of  my  actions. 

I  here  subjoin  an  abstract  of  an  edict  (received  and 
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translated  after  our  arrival  at  Canton),  styled  the  Vermillion 
edict*  from  its  being  written  in  ink  of  that  colour  by  the 
Emperor's  own  hand.  This  edict  is  certainly  satisfactory  i 
the  statement  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy  is 
nearly  correct,  and  his  Majesty,  as  in  the  Pekin  Gazette, 
throws  the  entire  blame  of  the  abrupt  dismissal  of.  the  em- 
bassy on  his  own  ministers.  It  commences  by  briefly  stat- 
ing the  occurrences  at  Tien-sing.  The  two  Chinese  com- 
missioners are  blamed  for  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  the  Embassador  to  proceed,  after 
his  refusal  to  perform  the  prostrations  at  the  banquet ;  they 
are  also  accused  of  conniving  at  the  departure  of  the  ships; 
and  here  the  intended  return  from  Tien-siog  is  distinctly 
avowed.  The  appointment  of  two  superior  commissioners 
to  conduct  the  discussions  respecting  the  cerenjony  atTong- 
chow  is  next  stated ;  they  are  charged  with  having  sent  a 
confused  report  from  that  place,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
compelled  to  avow  on  the  day  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
embassy  at  Pekin,  that  the  ceremony  had  not  yet  been 
practised ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  then  pledged  them- 
selves for  its  performance  on  the  day  of  audience.  The 
alleged  sickness  of  the  Embassador  is  mentioned,  and  cen- 
sured as  contumelioys,  and  the  English  commissioners  are 
made  to  say  in  addition  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  excuse, 
that  the  interview  must  be  deferred  until  the  recovery  of 
the  Embassador.  The  Emperor  proceeds  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  until  some  few  days  had  elapsed  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  night  journey  of  the  Embassador  and 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  11. 
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the  want  of  the  court  dresses,  and  his  Majesty  asserts  that 
had  these  circumstances  been  known  to  him  at  the  time 
he  would  have  postponed  the  audience  and  completion  of 
the  ceremony  to  another  day.  The  weak  and  equivocating 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  commissioners/  who  are  said  to  have 
seriously  injured  the  public  affairs,  is  severely  censured  j 
and  the  Emperor  takes  shame  to  himself  for  having  been  the 
victim  of  their  imbecility  and  deceptions.  Allusion  is  made 
to  the  crimes  of  all  the  four  Chinese  commissioners  having 
been  referred  to  the  Boards  for  their  investigation,  and  the 
edict  concludes  with  orders  for  its  public  diffusion  through 
the  Tartar  and  Chinese  dominions  of  the  empire. 

Two  other  edicts*  were  received  and  translated  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  an  edict  founded  upon  a  report  of  the 
first  Chinese  conmiissioner,  in  which  the  Embassador  is  de^ 
clared  to  be  daily  practising  the  ceremony.  This  edict 
fixes  the  day  of  audience  and  departure  as  already  men* 
tioned.  The  remaining  document  is  an  extract  from  the 
different  imperial  edicts  inflicting  degradation  upon  the 
four  Chinese  commissioners,  and  from  these  it  appears  that 
the  Emperor's  lenity  modified  the  severe  decision  of  the 
tribunals. 

Ho  is  sentenced  to  forfeit  the  sum  allowed  him  as  duke 
for  five  years.  The  Board  had  decreed  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  his  title  of  duke  (Koong-yay),  but  his  Majesty, 
by  a  special  act  of  grace,  permitted  him  to  retain  his  title 
and  his  private  duties  in  the  palace.  His  yellow  riding- 
jacket,  a  very  high  honour,  confined  with  few  exceptk>ni»  to 

*  Vide  AppencKx,  Nos.  12  and  18. 
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the  imperial  family,  is  taken  from  him.  Moo,  from  age  and 
inability,  is  laid  aside  entirely.  Soo  is  dismissed  from  his 
situation  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  reduced 
from  his  irank  of  General,  and  ordered  to  pluck  out  his  pea- 
cock's feathers;  he  is  degraded  to  a  button  of  the  third 
rank. 

The  Board  to  which  his  case  was  referred  had  decreed 
that  he  should  be  reduced  to  the  fifth  rank,  and  laid  aside; 
his  Majesty  has,  however,  by  special  favour,  retained  him 
to  superintend  the  impend  tea  and  provisions,  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  the  gardens  of  Yuen-niin-yuen ;  if  he  be- 
haves well,  in  eight  years  he  may  be  restored. 

Kwang  is  reduced  by  these  edicts  to  a  Secretary  of  the 
eighth  rank,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  Man-chow  Tartary  next 
spring  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  vermilhon  edict  coincides  so  exactly  in  spirit  with 
the  extract  .from  tte  Pekin  Gazette  of  the  4th  of  September 
thiat  it  may  be  presumed  they  were  composed  nearly  at  the 
satne  time,  or  at  least  under  an  equal  extent  of  information 
respecting  the  circumstances  to  which  they  both  relate. 

The  edict  addressed  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  was  dated 
on  the  sixth  of  September,  and  the  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent  on  the  eleventh ;  the  one  two,  and  the  other  seven 
days  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Gazette.  The  Vermillion 
edict  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  more  detailed  and  formal 
declaration  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Gazette. 

In  both  documents  some  misrepresentations  will  be  ob- 
served, and  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  circumstance  regarding  the  court  dbresses  may 
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be  compared  with  the  assertion  of  the  Chinese  Commis* 
4sioner8,  that  they  would  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  conclusion 
drawn  of  the  positive  falsehood  of  the  £mperor*s  statement; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would,  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  have  ventured  to  conduct  the  Embassador 
to  his  Majesty  without  those  accompaniments  of  dress  and 
appearance,  that  were  not  less  necessary  to  his  respectability 
than  to  the. presence  of  their  own  sovereign*. 

I  am  inclined  to  offer  the  following  explanation  of  these 
contradictory  proceedings.  This  weak  and  capricious  mo- 
narch, soon  after  the  flagrant  outrage  had  been  committed 
under  the  impulse  of  angry  disappointment,  may*  be  sup- 
posed to  have  become  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his 
own  violence,  and  the  habitual  notions  of  decorum  belonging 
to  Chinese  character  and  usage,  resuming  their  influence, 
produced  the  partial  reparation  and  apparently  candid  ex* 
planation  contained  in  the  Gazette  and  Vermillion  edict* 

This  interval  of  repentance  and  moderation  was  short, 
and  either  at  the  suggestion  of  ministers  adverse  to  the  sem^ 
blance  of  concession  to  foreigners,  or  from  the  returning 
haughtiness  of  national  feeling  and  personal  character,  it 
was  determined  by  the  Emperor  to  justify  his  violence  by  a 
false  statement  of  the  conduct  of  the  Embassador,  and  in 

*  It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  of  the  Dutch  Embassy  having  been  oompeUed 
to  appear  in  their  trayelling  dresses,  opposes  this  last  supposition ;  the  circum- 
ataooes  were,  however,  different;  the  Dutch  were  not  carried  at  once  from  the 
road  to  the  palace,  nor  was  their  baggage  so  near  at  hand,  or  the  day  fixed  for 
their  audience  so  abruptly,  suddenly,  and  unreasonably  changed.  Even  in  their 
case  dispenang  with  tfa«  court  dresses  was  contnury  to  the  Li  or  ca'emonial  laws 
of  the  empire. 
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iMA  spirit  tJie  foltter  to  the  Pritice  Regent  was  Wtnj^sfed. 
It  may  be  conjectured,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the 
;0dict  to  the  Vicetoy  of  Canton  was  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
ckcamstance  of  that  province  in  being  the  resort  of  Euro^ 
^eans,  and  an  overbearing  tone  was  assumed  to  prevent  the 
Oteumptions  of  foreigners  likely  to  arise  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  concession. 

Little  credit  is  certainly  due  to  imperial  edicts,  and  the 
tiitfetent  statements  of  the  occurrences  at  Yuen-min-yuen 
given  in  the  Gazette  and  Vermillion  edict,  compared  vnth 
^hat  contained  in  the  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  shews  the 
iJlhpeixir's  disregard  of  truth  and  consistency.  Inasmuch 
iaAthe  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  concerned^ 
the  weight  Of  official  authority  is  certainly  due  to  the  letter, 
for  thfe  edicts  were  neither  addressed,  nor  were  they  sup^ 
pOsed  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Embassador; 
they  are  therefore  only  important  as  evidences  of  the  ge- 
neral disposition  of  the  Chinese  government,  or  as  instances 
ttf  fluctuation  in  a  mind  known  to  be  at  once  timid  add 
-capricious*. 

*  It  will  be  observed  on  examining  the  imperial  edicts,  that  the  seventh  of  the 
moon,  or  twenty-ninth  of  August,  is  always  con^dered  in  them  the  day  fixed  for 
Ibe  reception  of  the  embassy ;  but  a  reference  to  the  proceedings  at  Tong-chow 
riiews  that  the  Eoong-yay  informed  the  Embassador  that  he  was  to  have  his 
public  audience  oh  the  eighth  of  the  moon,  or  the  thirtieth  of  August  The 
€£ci  founded  on  Duke  Ho^s  report  professes  to  be  issued  on  die' day  of  the 
amvdi  of  Ihe  Embaasadors  at  Hai-teen,  and  then  proceeds  to  summon  them  to 
•D  audience  on  the  seventh.  If  this  edict  was  issued  on  the  day  of  our  arrival 
mt  Hai-teen,  the  date  is  the  seventh;  but  this  is  not  recoiicUeable  with  the  Ver- 
million  edict  which  alludes  to  the  audience  as-being  fixed  for  the  day  subsequent 
to  our  being  brought  from  Tong-chow*    The  statement  which  the  Emperor 
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!3£ud  pf  January. — ^We  arrived  at  Macao  this  ev^iiog 
nfter  a  pleasant  passage. 

23rd. — Landed  at  Macao.  No  public  notice  was  taken 
of  the  l^inbassador  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  in  eon-f 
sequence,  as  was  alleged,  of  the  mourning  for  the  death 
of  the. queen  which  had  then,  for  the  fi»t  time,  been  of- 
ficially announced. 

The  presence  of  a  detachment  of  Chinese  soldiers  at  the 
landing-place  sufficiently  proved  that  the  Portuguese  tenuce 
of  the  island  is  rather  that  of  a  &U!tory,  than  territoriql* 

There  is  little  to  interest  in  Macao  beyond  the  first 
CQup  d^  milj  which,  from  the  European  regularity  and 
structure  of  the  buildings,  is  striking  wh^  contrasted 
with  the  total  want  of  efiect  in  the  cumbrously  rocked' 
temples  and  koong-kwans  of  the  celestial  empire.  Some 
parts  of  the  island  present  picturesque  views  and  ro« 
markable  objects,  particularly  a  temple  on  ^tlie  south-west 
«ide,  where  all  the  grotesque  features  of  Chinese  scenery  aj^e 
comprised  within  a  small  compass ;  buildings,  rocks,  and 
trees  growing  from  the  midst  of  the  stone,  justify  the  arti-^ 

wishes  to  establish  is,  that  he  originally  fixed  the  day  of  audience  with  the  belief 
that  the  Embassador  had  arrived  before  half  past  one  o^clock  on  the  sixth  of  the 
pioon,  pr  the  twenty-aghth  of  August,  thereby  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the 
necessary  preparations.  The  embarrassment  would  thus  appear  to  have  b^en 
caused  by  Ho  not  making  an  accurate  report  of  the  time  of  arrival  at  Hai«tee*n. 
At  half  past  five  o'clock,  however,  on  the  seventh  of  the  moon,  the  Emperor 
admits  himself  to  have  been  aware  of  the  Embassador  b^ng  still  on-the  road,  and 
is  therefore  not  exonerated,  even  by  his  own  statement,  froip  the  dyu-gje  of.  un« 
reasonably  summoning  the  Embassador  to  an  immediate  audience.  This  con- 
firms the  opinion  expressed  in  the  text  that  the  Emperor  actual^  dispensed  with 
the  court  dresses,  as  stated  by  Ho  to  Lord  Amherst    . 
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ficial  combinations  of  their  gardening  and  drawings.  The 
garden  in  which  tiie  cave  of  Camoens  is  situated  appeared 
to  disadvantage,  from  its  being  much  neglected  by  the 
present  proprietor;  it  stiJI,  however,  continues  a  pleasant 
retreat.  The  cave,  formed  of  a  cleft,  has  been  spoiled  by 
a  masonry  abutment  on  one  side.  Camoens'  bust,  ill  exe-' 
cuted,  is  placed  within  a  grating  resembling  a  meat-safe. 

A  residence  at  Macao  must  be  rendered  disagreeable  by 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  Chinese  jealousy  has  confined 
European  excursions.  This  confinement  is  equally  unplea-^ 
sant  and  imnecessary,  and  would  not  have  been  submitted 
to  by  any  other  nation  but  the  Portuguese.  It  is  really  di^ 
tressing  to  see  an  authority  calling  itself  European  so 
degraded  as  that  of  the  govemmelit  and  senate  of  Macao. 
If  even  they  had  the  means,  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  the  spirit  to  resent  the  increasing  insults  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  Chinese ;  in  fact,  the  only  activity  ever  dis- 
played by  them  is  in  undermining  the  interests  of  the  ally 
and  saviour  of  their  mother  country.  The  garrison  consists 
entirely  of  black  troops,  officered,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  principals,  by  half  casts.  The  men  are  diminutive 
in  stature,  and  seem  to  weigh  little  more  than  their  arms 
and  accoutrements.  In  architecture  and  size  the  churches, 
as  in  all  catholic  colonies,  considerably  exceed  the  other 
buildings ;  they  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  deserve  being  visited.  . 

28th  of  January .-^We  left  Macao,  and  soon  after  our 
embarkation  a  determination  was  formed  to  visit  Manilla. 
One  general  feeling  of  satisfaction,  I  believe,  pervades  all 
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our  minds  on  feeling  that  we  are  removed  from  even  the 
waters  of  the  celestial  empire,  and  restored  to  the  habits  of 
independence  and  civilization. 

Many  have  probably  been  disappointed  with  their  jour+ 
ney  through  a  country  that  has,  in  my  opinion,  excited  an 
undue  degree  of  interest  in  Europe,  Inferior  by  many 
degrees  to  civilized  Europe  in. all  that  constitutes  the  real 
greatness  of  a  nation,  China  has,  however,  appeared  to  me 
superior  to  the  other  countries  of  Asia*  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  the  general  aspect  of  society* 

Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  great  priir*-  - 
ciples  of  justice  and  moraUty  are  better  understood  in  China 
than  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  for  these  may  be  considered 
indigenous  in  the  human  mind,  the  laws  are  more  generally 
known  and  more  uniformly  executed.  Less  is  left  to  the 
caprice  of  the  magistrate,  and  appeals  to  the  supreme  power 
are  represented  as  less  obstructed,  and  though  tedious  in 
bringing  to  issue,  oftener  attended  with  success -f. 

The  great  chain  of  subordination,  rising  from  the  peasant 
to  the  Emperor,  and  displayed  through  the  minute  grada- 
tions of  rank,  must  operate  as  a  check  upon  arbitrary  rule 
in  the  delegates  of  the  sovereign  authority;  or  at  least  the 
diffused  possession  of  personal  privileges  affords^  to  a  certain 

*  I  of  course  except  the  British  possessions  ia  India,  where  a  modified  intro- 
duction of  the  maxims  of  European  government  has  necessarily  meliomted  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

-f  I  have  heard  an  instance  of  a  poor  widow,  who  persevered  for  fourteea 
years  in  a  series  of  appeals  against  a  viceroy,  by  whom  her  husband  had  been  ille- 
gally deprived  of  life  and  property,  and  it  is  sfud  that  she  finally  succeeded  in. 
bringing  the  ofiender  to  justice  before  the  supreme  tribunal  at  Pekin.  ^ 
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extent^  security  against  the  sudden  effects  of  capribe  and 
injustice.  Those  examples  of  oppression,  accompanied  with 
infliction  of  barbarous  punishment,  which  offend  the  eye 
«nd  distress  the  feelings  of  the  most  hurried  traveller  in  other 
Asiatic  countries,  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  China. 
The  theory  of  government  declares  the  law  to  be  superior 
to  all  j  and  the  practice,  however  it  may  vary  in  particular 
infitances,  seldom  ventures  openly  to  violate  the  established 
principles  of  legislation. 

In  the  appeals  frequ^itly  made  through  the  medium  of 
the  imperial  edicts  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  however 
false  the  statements  or  illusory  the  motive  assigned  in  these 
documents,  we  have  sufficient  proofs  that  the  Emperor  does 
not  consider  himself,  like  the  Shab-in^Sfaahof  Persia,  wholly 
mdependent  of  public  opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  in  seasons 
of  national  calamity,  or  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
emergency,  the  Emperor  feels  called  upon  to  guide  the 
sentiments  of  his  subjects  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
causes  that  have  produced,  or  the  motives  that  have  regu- 
lated his  conduct.  The  edicts  promulgated  respecting  the 
disipissal  of  the  embassy  were  insta^nces  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  practice,  on  an  occasion  where  the  comparative  im- 
portance to  the  dconestic  interests  of  the  empire  did  not 
seem  to  require  the  proceeding. 

The  best  criterion  ^of  the  general  diffusion  of  national 
prosperity  will  probably  be  found  in  the  proportion  which 
the  middling  order  bears  to  the  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  number  of  persons  in  all  large  villages  and 
cities,  who,  from  their  dress  and  appearance,  we  might  fairly 
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say  belonged  to  this  description,  is  cectainlj  cooeiderabie 
throughoat  those  parts  of  China  Tisited  by  the  embassy , 
the  northern  being  in  ail  these  r€spects  inferior  to  the  middle 
and  southern  provinces. 

.  Instances  of  poverty  and  of  extreme  wretchedness  doubt* 
less  occurred  in  our  progress.  On  me,  however,  who  always 
compared  China  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  parts  of  India^ 
and  not  with  England  or  even  with  continental  £urope,  «q 
impression  was  produced  highly  favourable  to  the  com- 
parative situation  of  the  louver  orders  i  and  of  that  degree  of 
distress  which  might  drive  parents  to  infanticide  there  was 
no  appearance,  nor  did  any  fact  of  the  description  come  to 
my  knowledge*. 

My  impressions  at  different  periods  of  our  journey  upoii' 
the  subject  of  population  have  been  already  noticed,  and' 
the  result  is  a  firm  conviction  that  the  amount  has  been 
much  overstated ;  the  visible  population  did  not  exceed  the 
quantity  of  land  under  actual  cultivaliotfi^  while  much  1?cqA 
capable  of  tillage  was  left  neglected ;  and  with  respect  to 
the  overwhelming  crowds  usually  obseryed  in  the  larger 
cities,  when  I  considered  that  these  were  drawn  together  by 
such  an  extraordinary  spectacle  as  that  of  an  European 
embassy,  I  was  disposed  to  infer  that  most  capitak  in  Eu- 
rope would  present  as  numerous  an  assemblage. 

The  frequency  of  considerable  towns  and  large  villages  is 
the  circumstance  which  to  me  both  marked  the  comparative 

*  It  is  by  no  -means  my  intention  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  practice/  but  to 
express  some  doubt  of  the  asserted  frequency. 
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population  and  prosperity  of  Ciiioa,  in  tlas  point  certain! j 
auxpassing  even  our-  own  country ;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  recollected  that  our  journey  passed  through  the 
great  Hne  of  communication  between  the  extreme  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  that  consequently  a  different  conclusion 
might  arise  from  an  examination  of  those  provinces  occupy- 
ipg  a  less  favourable  situation. 

,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  most  accurate  Chinese 
accounts  state  the  amount  of  the  population  as  considerably 
below  two  hundred  millions,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  them  of  any  intention  to  underrate  a  circumstance 
so  materially  connected  with  their  national  greatness*. 

Of  the  actual  receipts -f-  into  the  imperial  treasury  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  information  to  be  relied  upon ;  the 
finances  are,  however,  represented  as  at  present  in  a  very 
deranged  state :|:,  and  indeed  the  late  rebellion,  combined 

♦  The  municipal  regulation  eidsting  throughout  China,  which  requires  that 
every  householder  should  affix  on  the  outade  of  his  house  a  list  of  the  number 
and  description  of  persons  dwelling  under  his  roof,  ought  to  afford  most  accurate 
data  in  forming  a  census  of  the  population. 

f  The  revenues  are  stated  by  the  missionaries  to  be  derived  from  the  soil, 
the  custoi|is  on  the  for^gn  and  home  trade,  and  from  a  capitation  tax  levied  upon 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty.  Much  of  the  revenue  is  paid 
in  kind,  and  the  store-houses  filled  with  arUcles  for  consumption  in  the  palace 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  tlie  imperial  property.  The  revenues  on  land  in 
China,  as  in  India,  are  levied  from  the  proprietor,  and  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil. 

{  To  this  may  very  naturally  be  attributed  the  intended  return  by  sea  from 
Tien-sing,  and  the  short  period  assigned  by  the  JBmperor  to  the  stay  of  the  em- 
bassy, as  both  drcumstances  materially  diminished  the  charge  upon  the  imperial 
treasury. 
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with  the  weak  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  seems  to 
have  given  a  shock  to  the  whole  fabric  of  government  from 
which  it  will  not  readily  recover. 

'  If  the  discontent,  probably  still  latent  in  the  provinces, 
'were  roused  into  action  by  external  attack,  or  encouraged  by 
foreign  assistance,  a  change  in  the  dynasty  would  not.be 
^an  improbable  event.  Chinese  national  feelings  have  not 
yet  entirely  subsided,  and  a  real  or  false  representative 
*of  the  Ming  dynasty  might  be  put  forward  who  would,  ilf 
powerfully  supported  by  foreign  aid,  find  adherents  suf- 
ficient to  expel  the  present  unworthy  possessors  of  this  vast 
empire;  but  without  such  interference  no  internal  revolution 
is  at  present  to  be  apprehended. 

The  army  of  China,  sufiScient,  I  believe,  for  purposes  of 
police,  would  not,judging  from  the  appearance  on  parade  and 
state  of  discipline,  present  much  resistance  even  to  the  irre- 
gular troops  of  Asia,  and  would  certainly  be  quite  unequal 
to  cope  with  European  armies:  the  genius,  aspect,  and 
habits  of  the  people  have  been  for  ages,  and  stil]  continue, 
most  unwarlikC)  and  China  perhaps  requires  only  to  be 
invaded  to  be  conquered. 

.  If  foreign  commerce  is  but  little  encouraged  in  China,  the 
principles  of  the  home  trade  appear  to  be  better  understood, 
at  least  the  villages  were,  with  few  exceptions,  admirably 
well  supplied  with  all  the  more  imitiediate  necessaries  and 
indeed  comforts  of  life.  Much  arrangement  must  be  re* 
quired  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  many  of  these  articles 
brought  from  the  distant  provinces,  and  although  the  exten- 
sive communication  by  water  affords  unusual  fhcilities,  the 
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existence  of  i\xe  fact,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  uniform 
and  stiCGessful  employment  of  a  large  capital,  ia  the  moat 
important  object  of  national  economy. 

The  foreign  relations  of  China  are  probfibly  more  ponfined 
than  those  of  any  other  country  of  the  same  e^tept  to  be 
met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Domestic  manners 
and  daily  habits  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
frame  of  Chinese  polity,  that  the  principle  rigidly  main- 
tained by  the  government  of  discouragipg  intercourse 
with  foreigners,  is  neither  so  unreasonftble  nor  so  unne*- 
cessary  as  might  at  first  sight  be  iipagipied.  This  great 
empire  is  no  doubt  held  together  by  the  force  of  moral 
similarity,  produced  by  a  series  of  ^linute  observances, 
levelling  both  the  better  energies  and  evil  passions  of  the 
people  to  a  standard  of  unnatiiral  uniformity ;  the  improve- 
ment  or  vitiation  that  might  result  from  unrestricted  com- 
munication  with  other  nations  would  be  equally  fatal  to 
the  stability  of  such  a  systeqi,  s^nd  are  consequently  natural 
objects  of  jealousy  to  the  government. 

China,^  from  its  extent  and  the  ya^riety  of  its  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, is  independent  of  other  countries  for  a  supply  of 
the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  almost  luxuries  of  life ;  no 
adequate  motive,  therefore,  exists  for  the  encouragement 
of  foreign  relations  directed  to  conmiercial  purposes  ;  and  as 
a  state  of  repose,  both  external  and  internal,  is  most  adapted 
to  its  political  constitution,  this  is  perhaps  best  secured  by 
dxawing  a  line  of  moral,  as  well  as  territorial  demarcation, 
between  its  subjects  and  those  of  other  nations. 

The  present  intercourse  between  Russia  and  China  is 
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confined  to  a  limited  barter  on  the  frontiers,  and  it  is  the 
obvious  policy  of  the  latter  to  discourage  any  more  intimate 
connection.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Chinese  states- 
nien  are  alive  to  the  possibility  of  Russia  becoming  a  trou- 
blesome neighbour,  as  well  by  the  exertion  of  her  own 
resources  as  by  stimulating  the  Tartar  hordes  in  their  mutual 
vicinity  to  mere  incursions,  if  not  to  regular  invasion  :  with- 
out energy  or  activity  to  meet  the  danger  should  it  actually 
take  place,  they  hope  to  prevent  the  occurrence,  not  by  a 
demonstration  of  strength,  but  by  studious  prevention  of 
intercourse,  and  a  consequent  concealment  of  weakness.      ' 

With  other  neighbouring  Asiatic  countries,  the  relations 
of  China  are  tributary,  more  or  less  strict,  according  to  their 
respective  proximity.  With  Thibet  that  of  protection  from 
a  powerful  disciple  to  a  religious  guide,  and  with  Nepaul* 
that  of  a  paramount  to  a  distant  feudatory,  ever  ready  iil 
seasons  of  foreign  danger  to  claim  assistance;  but  when  the 
pressure  is  removed,  remiss,  if  not  wholly  neglecting  tlje 
performance  of  its  duties. 

Although  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  China 
has,  in  the  latter  years  of  its  progress,  been  graced  by  two 
embassies  from  the  crown,  it  must  be  deemed  in  its  relation 
to  China,  purely  commercial.  Considerations,  however,  of 
revenue,  and  the  injury  to  the  public  securities  that  must 

*  The  late  war  m  Nepaul  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the  connection  between 
China  and  Nepaul,  aiid'the  advance  of  a  Chinese  army  within  a  few  marches  of 
the  scene  of  our  military  operations  in  the  latter  country,  followed  by  th^fUendly 
communications  that  were  exchanged  between  the  govemor«general  and  the 
Chinese  commanders,  suggest  opinions  respecting  our  political  intercourse  with 
the  court  of  Pekb  that  may  deserve  conaderation. 
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result  Oft  the  failure  of  those  funds  deri^^ed  by  the  £ast 
India  Company  from  the  profits  of  the  tradev  have  given  it 
no  trifling  degree  of  political  importance  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  British  empire.  The  best  mode  of  condwct-i 
ing  th^  commerdal  intercourse  has  therefore  deserved  and 
obtained  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  home.    It  has: 
beien  niaintaiaed  that  the  Chinese  Hong  or  body  of  security' 
merchants  Can  only  be  met  by  a  correspondent  system,  and* 
that  consequently  an  open  trade  would  be  ruinous,  if  net' 
impracticable.    The  attempted  extortions  of  the  local  go-^ 
vemment  are  Icnown  to  be  so  unremitting,  that  it  has  re- 
quired the  control  over  the  whole' British  trade  possessed 
by  the  supercargoes  to  produce  any  effectual  resistance.   It> 
is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  possessed  by  that  great 
capitalist  the  East  India  Company  which  alone  gives  this 
control,  and  were  British  .commerce  at  Canton  allowed  to 
take  a  natural  aspect,  it  is  asserted  that  individual  interests 
would  neither  be  capable,  nor  perhaps  be  inclined  to  con-* 
tinue  the  same  systematic  opposition  to  uniform  official 
encroachment  and  injustice :  not  only  the  trade  of  private 
British  merchants,  but  even  that  of  other  European  nations 
and  of  the  Americans,  is  said  to  be  protected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  the  serious  defalca- 
tion of  provincial  revenue,  which  must  arise  from  the  sudden 
stoppage,  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  port, 
as  that  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  supercargoes,  is  the 
only  security  for  the  comparatively  unmolested  conimercial 
intercourse  now  subsisting. 

These  opinions  have  been  supported  by  the  highest  autho- 
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rity,'and.ahhough  a  period  inay  arrive  when  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  act  on  a  contrary  system,  it  would  be 
useless  at  present  to  examine  its  practicability  or  expe-.. 
diency ;  of  the  former  doubts  have  been  entertained,  and- 
the  latier  wiH  be  chiefly  determined  by  the  political  and 
financial  situation  of  our  own  country,  at  the  time  when  the 
question  may  be  agitated. 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  without  some  mortification' 
upon  the  result  of  the  two  British  embassies* to  the  court  of 
Pekin ;  both  were  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining,  if  not  additional  privileges,  at  least  increased 
security  "for  the  trade:  the  failure  of  both  ha&  been  com- 
plete; in  the  latter  instance,  certainly  accompanied  by 
circumstances  of  aggravated  dissatisfaction.    To  the  mode, 
in  which  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  was  conducted  I  am 
inclined  to  give  the  most  decided  approbation ;  and  what^^ 
ever  may  have  been  my  private  opinion  upon  the  particular 
question  of  compliance  with  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  I  iam^ 
not  disposed  to  maintain  that  any  substantial  advantage' 
would  have  resulted  from  the  mere  reception  of  the  embassy  ^ 
nor  to  consider,  that  the  general  expediency  of  the  measure 
itself  has  been  affected  by  the  course  of  resistance  adopted, 
in  deference  to  undoubted  talent,  and  great  local  expe^ 
rience. 

Royal  embassies,  avowedly  complimentary,  but  really 
directed  to  commercial  objects,  are  perhaps,  in  themselves, 
somewhat  anonialous,  and  are  certainly  very  opposite,  not 
only  to  Chinese  feehngs^  but  even  to  those  of  all  Eastern 
nations ;  among  whom  trade,  although  fostered  as  a  source 
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of  revenue^  is  never  reputed  honourable.  If,  therefore, 
it  still  be  deemed  ^dviseable  to  assist  our  commerce  by 
pohtical  intercourse,  we  must  look  to  that  part  of  our 
ernpire  where  something  Uke  territorial  proxinUty  exists. 
The  intimate  connection  that  must  henceforward  be  main- 
tained between  our  possessions  in  Hindostan  and  Nepaul^ 
point  out  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal  as  the  medium 
of  that  intercourse :  there  the  representative  of  armed  power 
will  encounter  jts  fellow ;  and  if  ever  impression  is  to  be 
produced  at  Pekin,  it  must  be  from  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  political  and  military  strength,  rather  than  from  the 
gratification  produced  in  the  Emperor's  mind  by  the  recep- 
tion of  an  embassy  on  Chinese  terms,  or  the  moral  effect  of 
justifiable  resistance,  terminating  in  rejection*. 

Religion  in  China,  although  addressed  in  all  directions  to 
the  eye,  did  not  appear  to  have  much  influence  upon  the 
understanding  or  passions  of  the  people*  It  has  all  the 
looseness  and  vanity,  with  less  of  the  solemnity  and  decency, 
of  ancient  Polytheism.     Their  temples  are  applied  to  so 

.  *  A  comparison  of  dates  wiU  shew  that  the  advance  of  the  Chinese  annj  to 
the  Nepaulese  frontier  had  actually  taken  place  while  the  embassy  was  dther 
approaching,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  court  of  Pekin.  If  the  title 
given  in  the  Indian  afxaanta  to  the.  principal.  CbincHie  olScer  emj^oyfsd  oa 
that  occasion  be  correct,  his  rank  was;  that  of  minister.  It  is,  therefore,  impoo- 
sible  to  suppose  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers  unacquainted  with  so  important  an 
event.  The  silence  observed  relating  to  the  war  must  consequently  be  attri- 
buted either  ta  design,  or  to  an  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  our  European  and/ 
Indian  em{M]:e.  My  information .  upon  the  facts  relating  to  Nepaul  was  obtained^, 
on  my  return,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  expediency  of  placing  our 
{x>litical  intercoiurse  with  China  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Government  had 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  at  a  much  emrlier  period. 
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niany  purposes,  that  it  is  difficuit  to  imagine  ho^  any  degree 
of  panctity  caa  be  attached  either  to  the  dwellings  or  peri 
sons  of  their  deities.  The  infiuence  of  superstition  is,  how^ 
ever,  general  and  extensive;  it  is  displayed  in  acts  of 
divination,  and  in  propitiatory  offerings  to  local  or  patron 
deities.  Its  observances  belong  rather  to  the  daily  man- 
ners than  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people.  The  chief 
difficulty  which  I  should  think  Christianity  would  find  to 
diffusion  in  China,  would  be  the  impossibility  of  exciting 
that  degree  of  interest  essential  to  its  effectual  and  perma- 
nent establishment. 

My  personal  intercourse  with  the  higher  classes  in  China 
was  so  strictly  complimentary  and  official,  conducted  too 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  that  I  had  no  means 
of  arriving  at  a  general  conclusicm  respecting  their  moral 
or  intellectual  qualities;  their  manners,  like  those  of  other 
Asiatics,  were  rather  ceremonious  than  polished,  and  their 
mode  of  conducting  public  business  was  only  remarkable 
for  great  caution,  indefatigable  lying,  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  instructions  of  their  superiors*.  I  have  already 
remarked  the  habitual  cheerfulness  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  the  result  of  my  observation  has  been  to  establish 
a  favourable  opinion  of  their  habits  and  general  conduct. 

*  The:  iodecoroufr  pufalirity  givqn  by  the  MatkburiM'  to^their  diseuMbnB  with 
Lord  Amherst  was  truly  remarkable ;  the  attendants  wetoe  goBevaU;  pte^cati 
and  questions  involving  the  respective  pretensions  were  discussed  before  them. 
This  may  have  arisen  either  from  a  dread  on  the  part  of  the  Mandarins,  that 
suitable  privacy  might  give  rise  to  suspicions  of  improper  intercourse,  or  from 
their  application  of  the  great  principle  of  Chinese  policy,  which  affects  to  treat 
all  affairs  relating  to  foreigners  as  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  ordinary  forms 
of  serious  consideration. 
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Mj  acquaintance,  with  the  Chinese  language  does  not 
extend  beyond  a  few  of  the  most  common  vocables  and 
phrases ;  of  its  literary  merits  I  can  therefore,  frond  my 
own  knowledge,  oflfef  no  opinion.  For  colloquial  purposes, 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  of  difficult  acquisition ;  but  the 
frequent  recurrence,  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  to  the 
formation  of  the  cha:racter,  in  order  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
particular  words,  proves:  it  to  be  deficient  in  celerity  and 
clearness  of  oral  expression. 

I  have  now  exhausted  my  recollections ,  respecting  China 
and  its  inhabitants;  and  have  only  to  ask  myself,  whether, 
omitting  considerations  of  official  employment,  my  antici- 
pations have  been  borne  out  by  what  I  have  experienced? 
The  question  is  readily  answered  in  the  afiSrmative :  curio- 
sity was  soon  satiated  and  destroyed  by  the  moral,  political, 
and  even  local  uniformity ;  for  whether  plains  or  mountains, 
the  scene  in  China  retains  the  same  aspect  for  t  such  an 
f^xtent,.  that  the  eye  is  perhaps  as  much  wearied  with  the 
pontinuance  of  sublimity  as  of  levelness.     Were  it  not 
^ereforefor  the  trifling  gratification  arising  from  being  one 
of  the  few  Europeans  who  .  have  visited   the  interior  of 
China,  I  should  consider  the  time  that  has  elapsed  as  wholly 
without  return.     I  have  neither  experienced  the  refinement 
and  comforts  of  civilised  hfe,  nor  the  wild  interest  of  most 
^  $emi-*barbarous  countries,  but  have  found  my  own  mind  and 
spirit  influenced  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  duln^s 
tind  constraint. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Monday,*  3d  of  February. — ^Arrived  at  Manilla.  From 
a  local  difference  in  the  calendar,  this  day  proved  to  be 
Sunday  with  the  Spaniards.  The  acting  governor,  Don 
Fernando  Mariatia  Folgeras;  on  hearing  of  the  Embassador's 
arrival,  dispatched  his  state  barge,  with  an  officer,  to  con* 
duct  him  on  shore ;  his  Excellency  had,  however,  previously 
left  the  ship,  incognito,  and  did  riot  publicly  land  till  the 
following  day;  having  waited  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Stephenson,  the  only  English  resident  in  the  colony,  wlio 
oialy  then  returned  from  his  country  seat,  at  Teeralta,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Manilla.  The  governor  was  remarkably 
civil,  and  during  our  short  stay  shewed  that  he  really  felt 
what  he  expressed,  great  regard  for  the  English  nation. 
*  The  Bay  of  Manilla  is  exceedingly  fine,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  itself,  from  the  ships,  disappointed  me. 
Corregidor  Island,  and  the  fort  arid  buildings  of  Cavita,  are 
striking  objects.  On  landing,  the  scene  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  bekig  unlike  any  we  had  yet  seen.     The  projecting 

^  This  difference  arises  from  the  Spaniards,  in  their  voyage  from  Europe  to 
Sbuth  America,  steering  a  westerly  course,  and  thereby  losing  time ;  while  other 
nations,  in  proceeding  to  Manilla,  take  an  easterly  direction,  and  thereby  gitin. 
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balconies,  and  the  oyster-shell  windows  of  the  houses^  are  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances ;  the  churches  are  large  and 
rather  handsome  edifices.  In  the  cathedral  we  saw  some 
fine  church  plate ;  among  the  rest,  a  pix  formed  of  valuable 
diamonds. 

That  the  colony  was  Spanish  suflSiciently  appeared  from 
the  swarms  of  monks  pf  all  ages  and  colours,  in  the  streets. 
My  personal  observation  does  not  allow  me  to  pronounce 
respecting  the  state  of  information  amongst  the  clergy.  I 
have  been  told  that,  learning  is  confined  to  the  monks,  and 
tl)at  the  parochiaj  clergy,  as  they  are  generally,  natives, 
scarcely  surpass  their  flocks  in  knowledge.  The  archbishop^ 
to  whom  the  Embassador  paid  a  visit,  tvasf  a  good-natured 
old  man,  who  appeared  to  take  considerable  interest  in 
European  pohtics ;  it  was  impossible  to  convince  him  that 
the  English  had  not  been  accessary  to  the  escape  of  Buonap* 
parte  from  Elba.  Though  wretchedly  poor  and  ignorant, 
the  parochial  clergy  have,  from  the  natural  infl.uence  of 
wperstition,  and  from  their  constant  residence,  great  in- 
fluence amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  the  government  find 
^  their  interest  to  conciliate  them*  Much  credit  is  due  to 
the  Spaniards  for  the  estabUshment  of  schools  throughout 
the  colony,  and  their  unremitting  exertion  to  preserve  and 
propagate  Christianity  by  this  best  of  all  possible  means, 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

A  tropical  climate  might  perhaps  have  relaxed  the  Spanish 
gravity;  but  I  must  confess^  that-jny  previous  notions  had 
not  led  me  to  expect  the  boisterous  mirth  which  prevailed 
at  the  governor's  table  among  the  Spanish  gentlemen  during 
dinner^  ♦  Although  wanting  in  decorum,  the  scene  was  not 
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anpleasant/  as  the  noise  arose  entirely  from  an  overflov  of 
hilarity.  In  the  evening  we  had  Spanish  dances,  and  some 
singing,  accompanied  on  the  guitar.  The  natives  of  Manilla 
are  passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  and  in  both 
ihey  blend  their  own  with  European  taste. 
'  On  the  6th  of  February  we  made  an  excursion  across  the 
Bahia  lake  to  the  village  of  Los  Bagnos,  where  are  some 
warm  baths,  celebrated  for  the  high  natural  temperature  of 
ihe  water.  We  breakfasted  at  the  monastery  of  Tegaee,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  lake.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  from,  the  rich  verdure  and  fine  trees. 
Our  host  of  the  monastery  was  a.  Dominican  friar,  civil  and 
.well  informed :  he  was  in  intimate  and  regular  correspond- 
ence Avith  the  missionaries  at  Macao,  and  from  them  had 
received  translations  of  the  imperial  edicts,  and  tolerably 
accurate  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy ;  h6, 
iof  course,  reprobated  the  arrogance  and  rudeness  of  the 
(Emperor,  and  gav6  the  Embassador  much  credit  for  tempel: 
and  moderation.  I  was  surprised  by  his  appearing  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  Prince  Regent's  letter,  as 
a  translation  of  it  only  remained  a  few  hours*  in  the  han<ls. 
of  Kwang  and  Soo,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
•it  had  been  made  public. 

The  extent  and  troubled  state  of  the  waters  of  the  Bahia 
lake  would  justify  its  being  considered  an  inland  sea ;  at 
least  upon  some  of  us  the  motion  produced  all  the  eflS^cts  oi 
0ea  sickness.  Its  breadth  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles^  and.  the 
circumference  thirty-five  leagues.  In  parts  it  is  bounded  by 
mountains,  and  is  certainly  a  magnificent  object  in  the 
general  scenery  of  Luconia.    Los  Bagnos  is  a  poor  viUage, 
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and  is  remarkable  only  from  the  hot  springs  flowing  into 
the  lalce.  .  The  highest  temperature  of  •the  water  was  186 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.      ,  i 

*  Our  host  might  .be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  liie 
parochial  clergy:  the. native  feature  predomitiated  in  lu6 
countenance,  and  his  learning  did  not  exceed  the  bare 
repetition  of  the  prayers  in  Latin.  I  suspect  that  his  mode 
of  living  was  little  superior  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
village.  In  the  evening  one  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  pro^ 
cured  us  the  amusement  of  a  native  dance.  •  The  style  of 
dancing  was  not  unlike  that  of  India,  with,  however;  more 
animation  and  expression.  The  dances  were  pantomimic, 
exhibiting  the  progress  of  a  courtship,  from  early  coyness 
iand  difficulty  to  final  success.  The  girls  were  not  unac^ 
quainted  with  European  dances ;  one  of  them  danced  the 
minuet  de  la  cour^  and,  considering  that  the  scene  was  in  » 
bamboo  hut,  in  the  midst  of  a  sequestered  Luconian  village^ 
the  circumstance  was  not  without  interest.  Those  who 
danced  were  all  natives  of  the  village,  and. were  guarded  by 
the  jealous  attendance  of  their  lovers,  whose  long  knives^ 
.seen  under  their  clothes,  warned  us  that  they  were  prepared 
to  assert  their  prior  rights. 

Near  the  village  the  banks  of  the  lake  were  highly  pic* 
turesque ;  the  rising  grounds  were  covered  to  their  summits 
with  fine  trees,  and  the  woods  had.the  peculiarity  of  extend* 
ing  a  considerable  distance  into  the  water,  where  the  trees 
-seemed  to  vegetate  by  the  support  they  derived  from  each 
t>ther :  the  surface  was  covered  with  great  variety  of  beauti'^ 
iiil  water  plants.  I  returned  part  of  the  way  from  the  mo* 
4iastery  on  horseback,  and  passed  over  a  country  which 
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r:e]U^aded  me  of  the  wilds  of  Anatolia.  The  huts  of  the 
peasants  in  the  villages  near  Manilla  are  universally  raised 
some  feet  from  the  ground,  to  guard .  against  the  damps* 
Taggal  is  the  native  language,  ai)d  I  fancied  I  could  trace  in 
it  some  Arabic  words. 

.  This  colony  is  at  present  a  burthen  to  the  mother  country, 
and.  annual  importations  of  specie  are  required  from  Npv 
Spain  to  defray  the  civil  and  military  charges.  I  was  in^ 
formed  by  an  intelligent  Spanish  gentleman,  that  the  milir 
tary  establishment,  though  not  efficient  in  the  description 
of  force,  was  excessive  in  point  of  numbers,  and  that  there 
are  too  many  officers  to  allow  of  their  being  adequately  paid,. 
The  garrison  is  entirely  composed  of  natives,  well  armed^ 
and,  £^  far  as  parade  appearance  goes«  well .  disciplined^ 
The  Lucopians  are  naturally  brave  and  desperate,  and  might 
be  depended  upon.  Twelve  thousand  men  is  ^stated  to  b^ 
the  amount  of  the  armed  force  distributed  through  th^ 
island ;  amongst  these  is  a  corps  of  archers,  employed  io 
night  attacks  against  the  few  unsubdued  native  tribes,  who 
sometimes  molest  the  more  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  country. 

Monopolies  of  tobacco  and  other  articles,  together  witk 
a  tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  are.  the  principal  sources  of 
revenue  to  government:  the  land  rent  is  so  trifling  as 
scarcely  to  stimulate  the  tenant  to  .continued  industry* 
The  trade  of  the  Philippine  Company  is  confined,  to  the 
Iwo  annual  register  ships,  and  the  general .  commerce.  i$ 
in  the  hands  of  the  English^  Americans,  and.  PoFtuguieseL 
Manilla  is  the  natural  emporium  of  trade  between  Ihdia; 
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China,  and  the  New  World,  and  in  the  possesBion  of  a 
more  enlightened  nation  would  be  the  seat  of  commercial 
wealth  and  activity.  The  soil  is  adapted  to  all  the  produc- 
tions of  India :  cotton  might  be  grown  there  to  any  extent, 
and  the  contiguity  would  enable  the  exporters  to  supply  the 
Chinese  market  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their  competitors. 
The  coffee  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  of  easy  cultivation. 
Piece  goods  are  the  principal  import  from  India ;  the  return 
is  in  specie.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  much  lai^er  revenue 
might  be  raised,  as  in  India,  from  the  land,  not  only  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  finances,  but  even  to  the  benefit  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  who  want  the  stimulus  of  necessity 
to  produce  exertion.  The  only  extensive  manufactures  that 
came  within  my  knowledge  were  those  of  segars,  or  rolled 
tobacco,  and  a  sort  of  transparent  cloth,  worn  by  the  natives 
as  shirts.  Very  handsome  gold  chains  are  also  made  here, 
chiefly  by  women ;  indeed  the  workmanship  is  so  delicate 
that  it  seems  to  require  female  fingers  for  the  execution. 

Some  loose  reports  gave  us  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
«pirit  of  independence  had  been  partially  excited  among 
the  colonists  by  the  example  of  Spanish  America,  and  that 
they  only  waited  the  result  to  manifest  it  in  open  revolt. 
TThe  popular  character  of  Don  Folgeras,  the  acting  governor, 
Jwill,  if  he  is  confirmed,  prove  a  security  for  the  present  to 
the  mother  country.  Under  any  circumstances,  however, 
i  should  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  colonists  esta- 
blishing an  independent  government :  the  number  of  co- 
losiists  capable  from  their  acquirements  and  energy  to 
pondttot  such  an  enterprise  is  too  small  to  insure  mor^  than 
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temporary  success^^  and  certainly  quite  inadequate  to  give  a? 
permanent  consistency  to  their  measures. 

Manilla,^  though  in  general  considered  healthy,  is  subject 
to  visitations  of  epidemical  diseases,  very  extensive  and 
rapid  in  their  effect;  ftom  one  of  these  the  island  was  just 
recovering  when  we  arrived.  The  houses  of  the  better 
classes  are  large,  and  well  adapted  for  the  climate ;  and  the: 
oyster-shell  windows,  if  they  give  less  light  than  glass,  are- 
better  defences  against  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun. 

The  recent  mutability  of  governments  in  Europe  was  well 
marked  by  the  unoccupied  pediment  in  the  principal-square,, 
which  we  were  told  was  intended  ^for  the  statue  of  whoever 
might  be  the.  sovereign  of  Spain :  those  who  answered  our 
questions  did  not  seem  quite  convinced  of  the  stability  of 
Ferdinand^s  authority. 

We  left  Manilla  on.  the  9th  of  February,  and  enjoyed  our 
usual  good  fortune  till  we  reached  the  Straits  of  Caspar,, 
leading  into  what  may  be  called  the  Java  sea. 

Upon  entering  these  Straits  on  the  18th  of  February^ 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ship  struck,  whilo 
steering  the  course  laid  down  in  the  most  approved  chares^ 
on  a  sunken  rock,  three  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Pulo  Leat,  or  Middle  Island,  between  which  and  Banca 
the  Straits  are  formed.  The  fate  of  the  ship  was  soon  de^ 
cided  ;  the  rock  had  so  completely  penetrated  the  bottom^ 
that  no  possibihty  existed  of  saving  her.  Immediately 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  Captain  Maxwell,  with 
a  degree  of  self-possession  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed  it,  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  hoisting  out 
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tfee  boats.  In  the  two  first  the  Embassador,  the  genUemfia' 
of  the  embassy,  and  the  suite,  proceeded  to  the  island, 
where,  after  some  search,  they  found  terra  firma,  and  were 
enabled  to  land ;  for  although  the  island  appeared  a  mass 
of  wood  from  the  ship,  and  consequently  gave  a  prospect  of 
immediate  facilities  for  disembarkation,  in  most  places  the 
trees  extended  some  distance  into  ithe  sea,  and  at  low  water 
their  roots  only  were  left  perfectly  bare.  A  spot  clearer 
than  the  rest  was  at  length  discovered,  and,  with  a  little, 
exertion,  was  made  capable  of  receiving  the  baggage  and 
stores  as  they  were  brought  on  shore. 

The  water  gained  so  fast  upon  the  lower  works  of  the 
ship,  that  it  required  the  most  unremitting  exertions  of  the 
captain,  officers,  and  men,  to  save  the  propei!ty  that  had 
escaped  the  first  influx  of  the  sea  after  the  ship  struck; 
these  exertions  were,  however,  macje  with  a  degree  of  success 
not  to  have  been  expected :  no  relaxation  of  this  severe  laboul" 
took  place  during  the  night,  the  captain  continuing,  on  board 
to  superintend  the  whole.  A  raft  had  been  constructed  in 
the  course' of  the  day,  upon  which  the  provisions,  liquors, 
and  water  that  had  been  preserved,  were  sent  on, shore;  of 
the  first  and  the  last  but  a  small  quantity  remained,  from 
the  ship  having  almost  immediately  been  filled  below  the 
lower  deck  with  water;  indeed  1  believe  not  more  than 
three  casks  were  saved. 

19th  of  February. — Captain  Maxwell  came  on  shore  in 
the  morning,  and  a.fter  consulting  with  Lord  Amherst,  it 
was  determined  that  his^  Excellency  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  embassy  should  proceed  without  delay  to  Batavia  in 
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the  bai^  with  a  picked  crew,  commanded  by  the  junior 
Lieutenant,  Mr.  Hoppner :  one  of  the  cutters  was  also  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  barge,  as  a  security  against  the 
possibility  of  attack  or  accident.  Mr.  Mayne,  the  master, 
was  on  board  the  latter  to  navigate  the  boats.  At  this 
season  there  was  no  probability  of  the  passage  to^  Batavia 
exceeding  sixty  hours,  the  distance  being  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  miles,  and  the  wind  almost  certainly 
favourable;  the  inconv^ience  to  which  the  Embassador 
would  be  subjected  was,  consequently,  very  limited  in 
duration,  and  much  additional  expedition  in  the  dispatch 
of  rehef  might  be  expected  from  his  personal  exertions  at 
Batavia.  The  stock  of  liquors  and  provisions,  which  it  was 
possible  to  furnish  to  the  boats,  was  necessarily  small,  suf- 
ficient, on  very  short  allowance,  to  support  existence  for 
four  days ;  only  six  gallons  of  water  were  put  on  board  for 
both  boats. 

The  boats  left  the  island  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  and 
on  the  20th  were  fortunately  visited  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
which  not  only  replenished  the  original  stock,  but  gave  a 
supply  of  water  for  another  day.  The  weather,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  squall,  was  moderate,  in  fact  too 
much  so,  as  it  obliged  us  to  use  our  oars  more  than  our 
sails.  ' 

After  what  may  be  considered  a  tedious  passage,  the 
boats  made  Carawang  Point  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  to 
the  great  joy.  of  all  on  board,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  crewsj 
who  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  continued  exertion 
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of  rowing,  and  the  privations  to  wbidi  all  were  equally  sub- 
jected.   It  was  judged  advisable  by  Mr.  Mayne,  the  master, 
to  come«to  for  the  night,  as  well  to  rest  the  men,  as  from  a 
consideration  that  little  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
reaching  the  roads  before  daylight.     During  the  night,  one 
of  the  sailors  suffered  from  temporary  delirium,  caused,  no 
doubt,  by  a  want  of  sufficient  fluid ;  aggravated,  however, 
by  large  draughts  of  salt  water,  from  which  no  injunctions 
or  entreaties  could  induce  some  of  the  crew  to  desist.    All 
the  provisions  ajnd  liquors  were  distributed,  during  the  pas- 
sage, with  the  most  scrupulous  equality ;  if  ever  a  difference 
was  macje,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  men.     Messrs.  Hoppner 
and  Cooke,  officers  of  the  ship,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
occasionally  relieved  the  men  at  the  oars;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  as  the  danger  and  difficulty 
w^re  common,  the  privations  and  fatigues  were  not  less  so. 
The  boats  had  advanced  but  a  short  distance  towards  the 
roads  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  when  one  of  the  sailors 
belonging  to  the  barge,  in  washing  his  face  over  the  side  of 
the  boat,  discovered  that  the  water  was  fresh.  The  discoy«ry 
soon  became  general,  and,  although  the  circumstance  was 
much  inferior,  the  exultation  of  all  on  board  almost  equalled 
that  of  the  Ten  thousand  on  catching  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  sea;  for  the  conscious  proximity  to  Batavia  had  hot 
carried  such  complete  conviction  of  the  termination  of  our 
troubles,  as   the  unexpected  abundance  of  fresh   water. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  we  were  opposite  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  and  that  the  flowing  in  .of  the  stream  freshened  the 
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water  for  a  certain  distance.  The  sailors  pulled  with  te^ 
newed  vigour,,  and  we  got  alongside  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
an  En^ish  merchsCnt  ship,  soon  after  ten  o'clock.  ' 

Letters  were  immediately  sent  bj  his  Excellency  to  the 
Dutch  Governor  and  to  Mr,  Fendall,  whom,  with  the  other 
British  commissioners,  we* were  fortunate  enough  still  to 
find  on  the  island.  All  parties  were  alike  zealous  to  afford 
every  assistance  to  those  who  had  arrived,  and  to  send 
relief  to  the  larger  body  that  had  remained  on  the  island. 
The  East  India  Company's  cruiser,  Temate,  was  luckily  in 
the  roads,  and  that  vessel,  together  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  were  got  ready  for  sea  by  the  next  morning, 
when  they  sailed  for  the  island.  The  sincere  friendship  I 
felt  for  Captain  Maxwell,  and  my  regard  for  the  officers  of 
the  Alceste  generally,  had  led  me  to  promise,  on  leaving  the 
island,  that  I  would  return  with  the  first  succours,  and  I 
was  happy  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  redeeming  my 
pledge,  by  embarking  on  board  the  Temate. 

This  vessel,  owing  to  the  skill  and  unremitting  attention 
of  Captain  Davison,  succeeded  in  reaching  an  anchorage 
twelve  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  Pulo  Leat, 
or  Middle  Island,  on  the  3d  of  March.  The  Ternate  was 
unable  to  approach  nearer,  from  the-strength  of  the  current 
rendering  it  impracticable  to  work  against  the  wind,  then 
also  unfavourable.  On  coming  to  an  anchor  we  observed 
a  fleet  of  Malay  pj?ows,  or  pirate  boats,  off  the  extremity  of 
the  island,  in  the  act  of  precipitately  getting  under  weigh, 
evidently  alarmed  by  our  arrival;  the  circumstance  in- 
creased our  anxiety  for  the  situation  of  our  companions. 
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whose  discomfort,  if  not  suffenDgs,  must  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  presence  of  a  barbarous  6nemy. 

Indeed,  under  every  view  of  the  case,. it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  the  most  serious  apprehensions  as  to  what  might 
be  their  actual  condition.  When  we  left  them  their  whole 
stock  of  provisions  did  not  exceed  one  week  at  full  al- 
lowance; only  two  casks  of  water  had  been  saved,  and 
though  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  a  prospect 
existed  of  obtaining  water  by  further  perseverance,  it  had 
not  then  actually  been  realized,  much  less  its  quality  ascer- 
tained* Should  sickness  have  appeared  amongst  them,  the 
total  want  of  comfort,  or  even  protection  from  tae  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  combined  with  the  deficiency  of 
medical  stores,  must  have  rendered  its  progress  most  de- 
structive. Fourteen  days  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  evils 
under  which  they  were  Hkely  to  suffer  were  certain  to  in- 
crease in  intensity  from  the  mere  daily  c.on]tinuance.  The 
firmness  and  commanding  character  of  Captain  Maxwell 
were  suflScient  security  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
but  even  upon  this  head  it  was  difficult  to  be  wholly  without 
alarm. 

Soon  after  sunset  our  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  one  of  the  ship's  boats  with  Messrs.  Sykes  and  Abbot 
on  bpard)  from  them  we  learnt  that  water  had  been  pro- 
cured from  two  ^ells,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  general 
consumption.  Only*  one  casualty,  had  occurred,  and  that 
,too  in  the  person  of  a  marine,  who  had  landed  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  debility.  The  Malay  prows  had  made  their 
appearance  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  had  been  daily 
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increasing  in  numbers.  The  first  lieutenant  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  crew^  had,  in  consequence  of  their  approach, 
been  obhged  to  abandon  the  wreck,  and  another  raft  that 
had  been  constructed.  The  pirates  had  subsequently  set 
fire  to  the  vessel,  which  had  burnt  to  the  water's  edge. 
Supplies  of  provisions,  liquors,  and  arms  had,  however,  been 
obtained  from  it.  The  creek,  where  the  boats  of  the  ship 
were  laid  up,  had  been  completely  blockaded  by  the 
prows,  sixty  in  number,  carrying. from. eight  to  twelve  men 
each,  until  the  appearance  of  the.Ternate,  when  they  had 
all  hastened  away.  .  Mr.  Hay,  the  second  heutenant,  with 
two  ship^s  boats,  had  pursued  two  of  the  Malay  boats,  with 
one  of  which  he  came  up,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  pirsttes,  had  succeeded  in  sinking.it: 
three  of  the  Malays  had  been  killed,  and  two  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 

'  Captain  Maxwell  had  carried  the  intention  he  had  ex- 
pressed before  our  departure  for  Bataviainto  effect,  of  esta^ 
blishing  himself  on  the  top.of  a  hill  near  the  landing-place: 
by  cutting  down  trees  and  clearing  the  underwood  an  open 
space  had  been  obtained  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  crew,  and  the  reception  of  the  stores  and  baggage ; 
the  trees  and  underwood  cut  down  had  furnished  materials 
ibr  defences,  capable  of  resisting  sudden,  attack  from 
an  enemy  unprovided  with  artillery ;  platforms  had  been 
erected  at  the  most  conmianding  points,  and  a  terre  pleine 
of  some  yards  extent  had  been  formed  immediately  without 
the  defences  to  prevent  surprise ;  some  hundred  rounds  of 
ball  cartridge  had  been  made  up  and  distributed  to  the  men 
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with  the  small  arms :  pikes,  however,  some  of  bamboo  with 
the  ends  pointed  and  hardened  in  the  fixe,  were  the  weapons 
of  the  majority.  None  had  been  exempted  from  their  share 
of  guard-duty,  nor  had  the  slightest  want  of  inclination  been 
manifested:  in  fact  the  wise  arrangements  and  personal 
character  of  Captain  Maxwell,  while  they  had'  really  given 
security,  had  inspired  proportionate  confidence;  and  it 
might  safely  be  asserted  that  an  attack  from  the  Malays 
was  rather  wished  for  than  feared. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  Ternate,  Cap* 
tain  Maxwell  had  addressed  the  men  upon  their  actual 
situation,  the  dangers  of  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  the  best  means 
of  averting  them,  and  inculcated*  the  necessity  of  union, 
steadiness,  and  discipline.  His  address  was  received  with 
three  cheers,  which  were  repeated  by  the  detachment  on 
guard  over  the  boats»  and  every  heart  and  hand  felt  nerved 
to  "  do  or  die/'  The  appearance  of  the  Temate,  however, 
prevented  this  desperate  trial  of  their  courage  being  made. 
We  may  attribute  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Malays  to 
their  habitual  dread  of  a  square  rigged  vessel,  and  their  not 
considering  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
rendered  the  Ternate  almost  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
assisting  the  party  on  shore,  the  anchorage  being  too  distant 
tx>  allow  of  any  effective  co-operation. 

A  carronade  and  some  ammunition  were  sent  on  the  night 
of  the  fourth  of  March  from  the  Temate,  and  soon  after 
Mr,  Hoppner  and  myself  went  on  shore  in  the  boat  of  the 
Alceste  that  had  returned  from  Batavia  with  the  ship.    We 
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had  a  very  tedious  passage,  the  current  setting  us  on  a  reef 
which  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  long  circuit  to  avoid ; 
the  first  post  was  on  a  rock  a  short  distance  from  the  creek^ 
commanding  :a  view  of  the  strait,  where  a  midshipman  was 
stationed ;  the  next  on  another  rock  close  to  the  creek ;  a 
sentry  was  also  posted  at  the  landing-^place. 

My  expectations  of  the  security  of  the  position  were 
more  than  realized  when  I  ascended  the  hill ;  the  defences 
were  only  pervious  to  a  spear,  and  the  entrances  were  of 
such  difficult  access  and  so  commanded,  that  many  an  as- 
sailant must  have  fallen  before  the  object  could  be  effected. 
I  shall  long  recollect  the  cheer  with  which  I  was  received 
on  reaching  the  summit,  aiid  I  most  heartily  rejoice  in 
having  been  thus  accidentally  connected  with  the  liberation 
of  so  many  persons,  from  a  very  alarming  situation. 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  surrounding  wood,  the 
air  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  cool  and  pleasant ;  its  sa- 
lubrity had  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  good  health  of 
the  crew,  under  circumstances  of  continued  exposure.  I 
have  seldom  seen  larger  trees  than  those  overshadowing  the 
garrison  of  Providence  Hill,  as  the  spot  had  been  well 
named  by  Captain  Maxwell.  The  scene  was  in  itself  pic- 
turesque, and  derived  a  moral  and  superior  interest  from 
the  events  with  which  it  was  then,  and  will  ever  be  associated 
in  the  recollection  of  all  who  beheld  it. 

Participation  of  privation,  and  equal  diBtribution  of  com* 
fort,  had  hghtened  the  weight  of  suffering  to  all;  and  I 
found  the  universal  sentiment  to  be  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  temper,  energy,  and  arrangements  of  Cap^ 
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tain  Maxwell.  No  man  ever  gained  more  in  the  estimation 
of  fais  comrades  by  gallantry  in  action,  than  he  had  done  b^ 
his  conduct  on  this  trying  occasicm :  his  look  was  confidence, 
and  his  orders  were  felt  to  be  security.  • 

:  The  next  and  part  of  the  following  day  were  employed 
in  embarking  the  crew  and  remaining  stores  on  board  the 
Ternate.  We  sailed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh,  and 
reached  Batavia  on  the.  evening  of  the  ninth.  The  state  of 
the  weather  was  such  as  to  enable  the  boats  of  the  Alceste, 
with  their  crews  on  board,  to  keep  way  with  the  ship, 
which  was  extremely  fortunate,  as  the  size  of  the  Ternate 
woiild  scarcely  have  allowed  the  men  room  to  stand  on  her 
decks:  in  fact  it  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that 
the  object  could  have  been  effected  by  so  small  a  vessel, 
and  much  praise  is  due  to  Captain  Davison,  for  the  active 
spirit  of  accommodation  which  he  uniformly  displayed. 

The  Princess  Charlotte,  from  inferiority  of  sailing  and 
other  adverse  circumstances,  did  not  reach  the  Straits  of 
Caspar  till  the  seventeenth,  and  was  obliged  to  come*to  at 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  island  than  the  Ternate 
had  done.  The  barge  of  the  Alceste,  with  Mr.  May ne,  Mr. 
Blair,  and  Mr.  Marrige,  the  accountant  of  the  embassy,  oo 
board,  was  unable  to  effect  a  landing,  having  been  pursued 
by  three  large  pirate  boats,  and  only  saved  by  a  suddeii 
squall,  which  the  Malays  did  not  think  fit  to  encounter,  from 
fear  of  being  blown  to  a  distance  from  the  land. 

Piracy  is  well  suited  to  the  wild  and  desperate  character 
of  the  Malays,  and  it  may  be  considered  their  national  pro^ 
fession:  in  its  supcesses  and  even  its  dangers  they  find 
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pleasure  and  occupation :  like  all  other  pirates,  they  make 
slaves  of  the  few  prisoners  they  retain,  and  only  release  them 
on  an  adequate  ransom.  Their  cruelty  is  not  without  some 
probability  attributed  to  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  who  have 
been  occasionally  guilty  of  acts  of  barbarity  towards  Malay 
pirates,  at  which  human  nature  shudders.  The  pirates  have 
recently  much  imprpved  in  the  arts  of  war ;  guns  are  cast, 
and  powder  manufactured  by  them.  With  professional  de- 
speration, they  never  expect,  and  seldom  give  quarter ;  and 
their  courage,  though  il]-d]rected,often  excites  the  admiration 
of  their  opponents.  Their  usual  weapons  are  swords,  spears, 
and  the  national  kris ;  the  larger  boats  carry  a  swivel  of 
jsmall  caUbre,  which  I  apprehend  they  use  rather  in  retreat 
than  attack.  It  is  supposed  thq^t  the  most  notorious  pirates 
amongst  them  have  connexions  with  Batavia,  and  other 
JEluropean  settlements,  where  they  often  dispose  of  their 
plunder  under  the  peaceful  disguise  of  fishing  or  trading 
vesseb. . 

13th  of  April. — ^1  added  but  little  to  the  information  be- 
fore collected  respecting  Java;  although  I  cannot  say  that 
jny  opportunities  have  been  fewer— but  amusement  has  this 
^time  been  my  object  rather  than  instruction.  The  Dutch 
commissioners  profess  an  intention  of  maintaining  the  sys* 
tern  of  administration  introduced  by  Mr.  Raffies ;  their  con- 
duct, however,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in  appearing  to  sanction 
by  promotion  the  proceedings  of  an  officer  who  commanded 
and  superintended  the  massacre  in  cold  blood  of  four  hun- 
dred insurgent  prisoners,  breathes  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the  government.    Let  us, 
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however,  hope  that  this  will  be  a  solitary  exception  to  those 
principles  of  poUtical  wisdom  and  humanity  which  would 
rather  seek  to  reclaim  than  to  exterminate  deluded  peasants, 
niore  especially  when  deprived  of  the  power,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability of  the  disposition,  to  resist. 

The  British  government  found  the  colony  of  Java  in  the 
decrepitude  of  age,  and  has  restored  it  in  the  incipient 
vigour  of  youth.    An  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  island,  which,  while  it  secures  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  revenue  to  the  government,  will,  if  accompanied 
by  facilities  to  a  free  export  of  the  produce,  render  Java  the 
emporium  of  Eastern  commerce.     Already  the  wise  regu* 
lation  of  making  Batavia  a  free  port  has  crowded  the  roads 
with  the  ships  of  all  nations.     Vessels  from  the  Gulf  of  Leo^ 
tung  and  St.  Lawrence  here  meet  to  carry  back  to  their 
respective  countries  the  various  productions  of  the  island « 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  European  power 
possessing  Java  may  at  its  own  doors  carry  on  the  trade  of 
both  India  and  China.    The  policy  of  our  Indian  govern- 
ment, not  unwisely  at  the  time,  discouraged  the  trade  of 
the  Americans  by  duties  almost  amounting  to  prohilHtioQv 
A  material  alteration  of  circumstances  has,  in  my  opinioo, 
been  produced  by  the  restoration  of  Java  v  it  is  now  our  in* 
terest  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  a  resident  commercial 
power  in  the  East,  by  affording  every  encouragement  to 
foreign  trade  in  our  own  possessions.    The  deficiency  of 
Dutch  capital  must  render  their  merchants  for  some  time 
but  the  factors  of  other  nations,  I  might  say  of  Great  Bri-^ 
tain ;  of  this  the  continued  residence  of.  English  merchants 
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in  the  colony  is  a  sufficient  proof;  but  such  a  state  of 
things  will  not  last,  because  it  is  not  natural.  Capital,  as 
it  accumulates  in  the  Netherlands,  will  find  its  way  to  Java ; 
colonial  capital  will  also  increase,  and  ultimately  the  Dutch 
will  attain  their  proper  situation  of  exporters,  as  well  as 
growers  of  their  own  produce.  They  will,  however,  only 
secure  their  fair  proportion  of  oriental  commerce,  unless 
we  check  our  own  commercial  energies  by  unwise  municipal 
and  fiscal  regulations.  Let  the  trade  of  India  be  really  a 
free  trade  to  all  nations,  and  let  the  superior  share  of  Great 
Britain  only  arise  from  the  superiority  of  the  capital  ahd 
enterprise  of  her  merchants. 

The  remains  of  the  Hindoo  religion  in  Java  are  so  striking 
that  they  have  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
amongst  our  countrymen  whose  official  situation  brought 
them  into  their  vicinity,  and  whose  talents  and  inclination 
led  them  to  investigate  those  interesting  monuments  of  a 
better  age  of  the  island.  Boodh,  the  celebrated  Hindoo 
sectary,  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Javanese ;  and  the 
decay  of  the  public  and  private  prosperity  of  the  nation 
seems  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  the  Ma- 
^hometan  ^faith.  Centuries  have  been  passing  away  while 
Java,  like  the  rest  of  Asia,  has  been  sinking  from  lethargy, 
or.  perishing  more  rapidly  from  acute  political  disesases.  I 
have  heard  that  Buonaparte  once  said  that  a  man  was 
wanted  in  the  East ;  a  man,  indeed,  or  a  spirit,  has  been 
4ong  wanting  to  rescue  so  much  of  the  fair  face  of  nature, 
and  so  large  a  portion  of  our  species,  from  -the  united 
oppression  of  despotism,  ignorance,  and  superstition:  but 
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the  evils  are  truly  inveterate;  and  it  is  easier  to  wish  for, 
than  to  point  but  the  means  of  amelioration.  Scrupfdous 
observance  of  ceremony,  as  it  has  been  the  pride,  has  also 
been  the  great  object  of  attention  to  oriental  nations.  •  The 
Javanese^  by  the  use  of  three  distinct  languages  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  have  rendered  themselves  ridi- 
culously  conspicuous  upon  this  point:  the  languages- have 
been  described  to  me  as  possessing  nothing  in  common,  not 
even  the  simple  parts  of  speech.  In  the  court,  or  higher 
language,  Sanscrit  derivatives  are  frequent,  as  they  must 
necessarily  be  in  all  works  of  literature ;  science  and  re- 
ligion having  been  introduced  among  them  from  the  same 
quarter. 

His  Excellency  and  Captain  Maxwell  having  deemed  it 
advisable  to  combine  the  conveyance  of  the  embassy  with 
that  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Alceste  to  England,  the 
ship  Caesar  was  taken  up  for  those  purposes,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  being  completed,  we  sailed  from  Ba- 
tavia  roads  on  the  morning  of  the  i2th  of  April,  not  without 
regret  on  my  part,  for  I  had  received  much  kindness  from 
individuals  in  Java,  whose  friendship,  though  quickly  given, 
is  not  the  less  dearly  prized,  nor  will  be  the  less  lastingly 
retained. 

We  anchored  in  Simon's  Bay  on  the  27th  of  May,  having 
made  the  voyage  from  Batavia  roads  in  forty^five  days. 

The  governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  had  hot  long  re- 
turned from  a  journey  to  the  frontier  of  the  colony,  whither 
he  had  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  general  inspection,  but  jMin- 
cipally  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  the  chief 
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of  the  Cafire  tribes  immediately  on  our  borders :  in  this 
object  he  succeeded.    ,Sorae  alaim  was  at  first  excited 
among  the  Caffres  by  the  approach  of  the  governor,  but 
this  feeling  soon  yielded  to  representatioQ,  and  to  a  convic^ 
tion  of  the  friendliness  of  his  intention ;  and  the  interview- 
terminated  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
The  English  gentlemen  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
ease  and  comparative  elegance  of  the  chieftain's  manner; 
he  seized  with  facility  the  ideas  of  others,  and  possessed  a 
ready  and  copious  elocution^  fully  adequate  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own.     This  description  confirmed  ^n  opinion 
which  my  intercourse  with   the  wild  tribes  of  Asia  has 
suggested,  that  vulgarity  and   embarrassment  of,  manner 
belong  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  where  the  dif- 
ference of  education,  dress,  and  general  modes  of  life,  pro- 
duces a  consciousness  of  inferiority  among,  the  lower  orders, 
which  diminishes  their,  self-confidence,  and  gives  a  character 
of  vulgar  awkwardness  to  their  ordinary  manners,  never 
overcome  but  when  circumstances  by  destroying  the  supe- 
vrioritj'-  remove  the  cause ;  even  then,  ease  is  not  produced, 
but  licentiousness  established.     Qn  the  contrary,  the  !3e-- 
douin,  the  African,  or  the  CaiFre,  looking  principally  to 
animal  qualities  and  to  animal  existence,  and  feeling  no 
inferiority  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  creatures,  is  at  all 
times  prepared  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his  mind;  and 
when  his  angry  passions,  are  not  excited  by  a  thirst  of  plunr 
'der  or  revenge,  is  disposed  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  with 
whom  he  communicates*    The  application  to  the  manners 
of  the  Cafire.  chief  may  be  disputed,  and  it  may  be  said^ 
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that  habits  of  command  will  produce  similar  personal  con* 
fidencein  savage  and  civilized  life,  and  that  the  King  of  a 
South  Sea  island,  or  a  Caffre  chief,  is  "  every  inch  a  Kiog," 
as  much  as  any  European  Monarch ;  but  admitting  the 
justice  of  the  objection  in  the  particular  instance,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  will  be 
affected. 

A  more  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Caffre  tribes  has, 
I  have  understood,  been  cultivated,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  them  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  colony ; 
to  the  improvement  of  which  a  scanty  population  presents 
insuperable  obstacles — ^^  desunt  manus  poscentibtis  arvis"— 
and  it  is  said,  that  while  the  bodily  strength  of  the  Caffres 
eminently  qualifies  them  for  agricultural  labour,  their  moral 
Character  is  calculated  to  render  them  good  subjects.  The 
knowledge  which  these  tribes  hitherto  possess  of  Europeans 
and  their  descendants  has  been  derived  from  the  Dutch 
boors,  who,  like,  their  countrymen  in  the  east,  have  first 
asssumed  that  the  natives  must  necessarily  be  wild  beasts, 
and  then  treated  them  as  such.  The  mutual  hostihty  has 
l>een  so  unremitting,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  colony  by 
the  Dutch  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the  want 
tor  ignorancie  of  the  use  of  fire-arms  among  the  Caffres,  and 
the  consequent  inequality  of  the  contest. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  tide  of  emigration,  which 
"has  flowed  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  America,  could 
Tiot  have  been  directed  upon  this  colony,  where  the. climate 
is  perhaps  more  favourable  to  European  constitution,  and 
where  legislative  provisions  miglit  eskablash  the  liberal  and 
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encouragiDg  policy  of  an  infant  state^  Some  awistance  fnoni 
gorernment  to  the  new  colonists,  without  any  prospect  of 
immediate  or  even  definite  return,  might  be  required  at 
first,  but  the  ultimate  repayment  would  be  certain  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  this  domestic  outlet  for  an  dinemploy^ed 
population,  would  in  itself  be  an  advimtage,  of  nq  trifling 
importance. 

We  left  Simon^s  Bay  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  arrived  ai 
St.  Helena  on  the  27tk 

July  1»— ^St.  Helena  presents  from  without  a  mass  of  con^ 
tinned  barrenness,  and  its  only  utility  seems  to  consist  ia 
being  a -mark  to  guide  ships  over  the  waste  of  waters.  This 
feeling  is  certainly  removed  on  landing,  and  situations  may 
be  found,  particularly  Plantation  House,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  possessing  much  picturesque  beauty ;  but  on  th& 
whole,  the  strongest  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  of 
surprise,  that  so  much  huoian  industry  should  have  been 
^x  prided  under  such  adverse  circumstances,^  and  upon  sttch 
unpromising  and  imyielding  materials. 

We  had  heard  so  much  at  the  Cape  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
temper  to  which  Buonaparte  was  subject,  that  we  were  by 
no  means  confident  of  being  admitted  to  his  presence; 
fortunately  for  us,  the  Ex-£mperor  was  in  good  humour,, 
and  the  interview  took  place  on  this  day. 

Lord  Amherst  was  first  introduced  to  Buonapaa^te  by 
General  Bertrand,  and  remained  alone  with  him  for  more 
than  an  hour.  I  was  next  called  in,  and  presented  by  Lord 
Amherst.  Buonaparte  having  continued  in  discourse  about 
half  an  hour.  Captain  Maxwell  and  th^  gentlemen  of  the 
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embassy  wece  afterwards  introduced  and  present^.  He 
put  questions  to  each,  having  some  relation  to  their  respec* 
tive  situation;  and  we  all  united  in  remarking  that  his 
manners  were  simple  and  affable,  without  wanting  dignity. 
I  was  most  struck  with  the  unsubdued  ease  of  his  behaviour 
and  appearance;  he«could  not  have  been. freer  from  embar- 
rassment and  depression  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  at  the 
Tinleries. 

Buonaparte  rather  declaimed  than  conversed,  and  during 
the  half  hour  Lord  Amherst  and  I  were  with  him  seemed 
only  anxious  to  impress  his  sentiments  upon  the  recollection 
of  his  auditors,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  re- 
peated. His  style  is  highly  epigrammatic,  and  he  deUvers 
his  opinion  with  the  oracular  confidence  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  produce  conviction :  his  mode  of  discussing  great 
political  questions  would  in  another  appear  charlatanerie^ 
but  in  him  is  only  the  developement  of  the  empirical  system, 
which  he  universally  adopted.  Notwithstanding  the  atten* 
tion  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  bavQ  given  to  the  nature 
of  our  government,  he  has  certainly  a  very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject ;  all  his  observations  on  the  pohcy  of 
England,  as  relating  to  the  past,  or  looking  to  the  future, 
were  adapted  to  a  despotism ;  and  he  is  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  into  consideration  the  difference  produced 
by  the  will  of  the  monarch  being  subordinate,  not  only  to 
the  interests,  but  to  the  opinion  of  his  people. 

He  used  metaphors  and  illustration  with  great  fi^eedom, 
borrowing  the  latter  chiefly  from  medicine:  his  elocution 
was  rapid,  but  clear  and  forcible;  and  both  his  manner  and 
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Ifttiguage  stirpassed  my  expectations.  The  character  of  his 
countenance  is  rather  intelleotual  than  commanding^  and 
the  chief  peculiarity  is  in  the  lAouth,  the  upper  lip  ap^ 
parentlj  changing  in  expression  with  the  Tariety  andsacces^ 
sign  of  his  ideas.  In  person  Buonaparte  is  so  far  from  being 
extremely  corpulent,  as  has  been  represented,  that  I  believe 
he  was  never  more  capable  of  undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign  than  at  present.  I  should  describe  him  as  short 
and  muscular,  not  more  idclined  to  corpulency  Uian  men 
often  are  at  his  age. 

Buonaparte^s  complaints  respecting  his  situation  at  St: 
Helena  would  not,  I  think,  have  excited  much  attention  if 
they  had  not  become  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  for  as  he  denied  our  right  to  consider  himi  a  pri^^ 
soner  of  war,  in  opposition  to  the  mbst  obvious  principles 
of  reason  and  law,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  treats 
ment  he  might  receive  consequent  to  his  being  so  considered; 
would  be  acceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  admitting  him  to 
be  a  prisoner,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  upon  what  grounds 
he  can  complain  of  the  limited  restraint  under  which  he  is 
placed  at  St.  Helena. 

His  complaints  respecting  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions 
and  wines  (for  I  consider  Montholon  as  the  organ  of  Buo- 
naparte) are  too  absurd  to  deserve  consideration,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regret,  that  anger,  real  or  pretended,  should 
have  induced  so  great  a  man  to  countenance  such  petty 
misrepresentations.  I  must  confess  that  the  positive  state* 
ments  which  had  been  made  respecting  the  badness  of  the 
accbmiQodations  at  Longwood  had  produced  a  partial  belief 
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in  my  mind;  even  this,  however,  was  removed  by  actual 
observation.  Longwood  House,  considered  a$  a  residence 
for  a  sovereign,  is  certainly  small,  and  pethaps  inadequate; 
but  viewed  as  the  habitation  of  a  person  of  rank,  disposed 
to  live  without  show,  is  both  convenient  and  respectable^ 
Better  situations  may  b^  found  in  the  island,  and  Plantation 
House  is  in  every  respect  a  superior  residence  j  but  that  is 
intended  for  the  reception  of  numerous  guests,  and  for  the 
degree  of  ^xterio)^  splendour  bdortging  to  the  office  o€ 
governor. 

The  two  remaining  circumstances  of  Buonaparte^s  sittia- 
tion  deserving  attention  are  the  restraints  which  may  affect 
hi&  personal  liberty,  and  those  which  relate  to  his  intercourse 
with  others.  With  respect  to  the  first,  Buonaparte  assumes 
as  Bf  principle  that  his  escape,  while  watched  by  the  forts 
and  men  of  war,  is  impossible;  and  that,  therefore,  his  liberty 
within  the  precincts  of  the  island  ought  to  be  unfettered. 
The  truth  of  the  principle  is  obviously  questionable,  and 
the  consequence  is  overthrown  by  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
prisoner,  whose  detention  is  of  importance  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  most  rigorous  precautions ;  his  own  conclusion  is 
nevertheless  admitted  to  the  extent  of  allowing  him  to  go  to 
any  part  of  the  island,  provided  he  be  accompanied  by  a 
British  officer :  for  all  justifiable  purposes  this  permission  is 
sufficient ;  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  nullified  in  practice  by 
iindue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  officer  in  attendsince. 
For  purposes  of  health  or  amusement  he  has  a  range  of  four 
miles,unaccompahied,  and  without  being  overlooked;  another 
of  eight  miles,  where  he. is  partially  in  view  of  this  sentries ; 
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and  a  still  wider  circuit  of  twelve  miles,  throughout  which 
he  is  un4fV  their  observation^.  In  both  these  latter  spaces 
he  is  also ;  fr^e  from  th^  attendance  of  an  officer.  At  )night^ 
indeed^  the  ^ntdes  dose  round  the  house.  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  greater  personal  liberty,  consistent  with  any 
pretension  to  security,  could  be  granted  to  an  indi\'idual) 
supposed  under  any  restra;int  at  all* 

His  intercourse  with  others  is  certainly  under  immediate 
surveillance,  no  person  being  allowed  to  enter  the  inclosure 
at  Longwood  without  a  pass  from  the  governor ;  but  these 
passes  are  readily  granted,  and  neither  the  curiosity  of  in- 
dividuals, nor  the  personal  gratification  which  Buonaparte 
may  be  expected  to  derive  from  their  visits,  are  checked  by 
pretended  difficulties  or  arbitrary  regulations.  His  corre- 
spondence is  also  under  restraint,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
send  or  receive  letters  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
governor :  this  regulation  is  no  doubt  disagreeable,  and  may 
be  distressing  to  his  feelings ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  being  what  he  now  is,  and  what  he  has  been. 

Two  motives  may,  I  think,  be  assigned  for  Buonaparte's 
unreasonable  complaints :  the  first,  and  principal,  is  to  keep 
alive  public  interest  in  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  England, 
where  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has  a  party ;  and  the 
second,  I  think,  may  be  traced  to  the  personal  character 
and  habits  of  Buonaparte,  who  finds  an  occupation  in  the 
petty  intrigues  by  which  these  complaints  are  brought 
forward,  and  an  unworthy  gratification  in  the  tracasseries 
and  annoyance  which  they  produce  on  the  spot. 

If  this  conjecture  be  foundfed,  time  alone,  and  a  conviction 
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of  their  inutility,  will  induce  Buonaparte  to  desist  from  his 
complaints,  and  to  consider  his  situation  in  its  true  light ; 
as  a  confinement  with  fewer  restrictions  upon  his  personal 
liberty,  than  justifiable  caution,  uninfluenced  by  hberality^ 
would  have  established. 

We  left  St.  Helena  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  arrived  at  Spit^ 
head  on  the  17th  of  August,  1817,  on  the  whole  perhaps 
more  gratified  than  disappointed  with  the  various  occur- 
rences of  the  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Xu£  following  sketch  and  observations  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  concluding  chapter,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  not  having  originally  formed  parts  of  the  journaU 
although  obviously  connected  with  the  subjects  which  it 
embraces. 

SKETCH. 

This  sketch  of  the  surveys  in  the  Gulfs  of  Pe-tchee-lee, 
Leo-tong,  the  Chinese  seas,  &c.  by  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Maxwell,  is  given  rather  with  the  view 
of  exciting  than  satisfying  curiosity  respecting  these  in- 
teresting events.  Indeed,  they  forp  so  directly  a  part  of 
the  general  result  of  the  embassy,  that  to  omit  them  altoge^ 
ther  was  scarcely  justifiable. 

The  first  object  which  seems  to  have  attracted  Captain 
Maxwell's  attention  was,  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-tcheeJee,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  divided  the  researches  of  the  squadron,  taking 
to  himself  the  northern  part  in  company  with  Captain  Ross, 
of  the  Discovery,  assigning  the  southern  to  Captain  Hall, 
of  the  Lyra,  and  so  directing  the  return  of  the  General 
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Hewitt,  as  to  enable  Captain  Campbell  to  explore  the  cen- 
tral passage. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Alceste  led  to  an  examioation 
of  the  Gulf  of  Leo-tong,  hitherto  unvisited  by  European 
navigators.  In  coasting  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Gulf,  a  view  was  obtained  of  the  Great  Wall,  extending  its 
vast  but  unavailing  defences  over  the  summits  and  along  the 
skirts  of  hills  and  mountains.  Stretching  across  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  Chinese  Tarteryj  Captain  Maxwell  an- 
chored in  a  commodious  bay,  called  Ross's  Bay,  where  he 
watered,  latitude  39""  30'  north,  longitude  12 T  16'  east. 
No  intimate  communication  took  place  here  with  the  in- 
habitants, who  appear  to  have  little  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals;  they,  however,  possessed  com- 
fortable dwellings,  and  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  A  considerable  town  was  observed  near 
this  place  with  junks  at  anchor. 

The  land  of  Chinese  Tartary,  in  its  southern  extremity, 
fornis  a  long  narrow  promontory,  which,  from  its  shape, 
Captain  Maxwell  named  the  Regent's  Sword,  From  thence 
steering  southward,  and  sailing  through  a  cluster  of  islands, 
called  the  Company's  Group,  he  passed  in  sight  of 
<he  city  of  Ten-choo-foo,  and  standing  to  the  eastward, 
reached  the  rendezvous  in  Che-a-tou  Bay,  latitude  37*  35' 
3(y,  longitude  121^  29*  30",  where  the  General  Hewitt  was 
found  at  anchor.  The  channel  between  the  cluster  of 
islands  and  the  coast  of  Chinese  Tartary  was  named  Saint 
George's  Channel. 

The  Lyra  arrived  on  the  22d  of  August,  after  having, 
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appearance  were  peculiar,  and  had  no  resemblance  to  the 
Cliinese. 

Standing  southward ,  they  met  with  an  incalculable  number 
of  islands,  which  obtained  *the  name  of.  the  Corean  Acclii^ 
pelago.  They  continued  amongst  these  islands  from  the 
24  to.  the  10th  of  September,  and  in  the  further  progress  to 
the  southward  ascertained  that  the  land  observed  ou  the 
voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei4io,  and  considered  as  the 
extremity  of  the  main  land  of  Corea,  belonged  to  a  cro^^d 
of  islands  which  Captain  Maxwell  named  Amhei'st  Isles. 
These  extend  from  Alceste  Island,  latitude  341^  i'  north, 
longitude  124''  51'  east,  marked,  but  not  named  in  Burney's 
chart,  to  lat.  35'  00'  north,  and  between  125'  and  126"  of 
east  longitude.  The  researches  of  Captain  Maxwell  establish 
the  error  in  the  position  of  the  continent  to  be  2'  14'  minutes 
to  the  westward,  and  reveal  the  existence  of  myriads,  of 
islands  forming  an  archipqlago,  a  fact  before  wiknown  and 
unsuspected.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Corean  coast,  which  the  Jesuits  professed  to  have 
laid  down  from  Chinese  accounts,  the  configuration  of  the 
sea-coast  contained  in  their  map  was  found  correct,  to  a 
degree  that  could  scarcely  have  been  expected. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  ships  reached  Sulphur 
Island  (lat.  27"  56'  north,  long,  128'  11'  east)  so  called  from 
the  quantity  of  that  mineral  found  on  it.  The  sulphur  is 
collected  by  a  few  individuals  resident  on  the  island  solely 
for  that  purpose ;  .sent  to  the  Great  Loo^choo,  and  thence 
exported  to  Japan  and  China. 

On  the  l6th  of  September  they  anchored  at  the  Great 
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the  late  voyage,  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  fohgitiide  ia 
too  great.  Fong^houng-ching,  in  latitude  forty-two  degrees, 
thirty  miles,  and  twenty  seconds,  longitude  seven  degrees 
forty-two  minutes  east  from  the  meridian  of  Pekin,  is  the 
(mly  point  fixed  by  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Missionary  Pere  Regis,  who  accompanied  a  Tartar  general 
to  the  frontier,  and  possessed  himself  of  some  Chinese 
maps.  This  country  was  brought  under  subjection  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  year  1120  before  the  Christian  area,  from 
which  period  it  has  continued  a  connexion  more  or  less  in- 
timate, according  to  the  political  situation  of  the  superior 
state. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Emperors  of  China  to 
reduce  Corea  to  the  situation  of  a  province;  in  this  they 
have  never  succeeded  for  any  length  of  time;  and  the 
present  has  most  generally  been  the  state  of  the  relation, 
between  the  countries ;  that  of  a  state  governed  by  native 
hereditary  monarchs,  holding  under  a  lord  paramount,  m 
condition  of  the  ceremony  of  homage,  and  the  .payment  of 
a  small  tribute*  The  Japanese,  for  a  time»  established 
themselves  in  some  provinces  of  Corea,  but  seem  to  ha?e 
abandoned  their  conquest,  from  the  difficulty  of  maia^ 
tfuning  a  possession  so  distant  from  their  resourqss. 

Corea  was  subdued  by  the  Mah«^tclioo  Tartars  before  the 
conquest  of  China  wcte  attempted^  and  their  tributary  con- 
nexion has  suffered  no  interruption  since  the  establishmmt 
of  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty.  On  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Corea,  his  successor  does  not  assume  the  title  until  an  ap- 
plication for  investiture  has  been  made,  and  granted  by 
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from  its  strength,  for  windows,  and  a  few  other  artictes  ihf 
produce  of  the  country.  There  is  reason  to.beheve  that  the 
tribute  is  rather  sought  for  as  a  mark  of  subjection,  than  a 
branch  of  revenue.  The.  Corean  embassadors  do  not  takt 
precedence  of  Mandarins  of  the  second  rafrk,  and  are  most 
strictly  watched  during  their  stay  in  China.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  equal  restrictions  are  imposed  in  Corea  upon 
the  representative  of  the  Emperor.  Corea  is  said  in  the 
paissionary^s  account  to  export  gold,  silver,  iron»  ginseng,  a 
yelfow  varnish  obtained  from  a  species  of  palm-tree,  zibe- 
lines,  castors,  pens,  paper,  and  fossil  salt.  The  statement 
respecting  the  metals  may  be  doubted ;  for  while  no  orna- 
ments made  from  the  precious  metals  were  observed  amongst 
the  natives,  they  refused  to  take  dollars  in  exchange  for  their 
cattle,  and  from  the  sparing  use  of  iron  on  their,  tools^  a 
scarcity  of  that  useful  metal  may  also  be  inferred. 

The  present  Corean  dress  is  that  of  the  last  Chinese 
dynasty ;  a  robe  with  long  and  large  sleeves,  fastened  by  a 
girdle,  and  a  hat  of  broad  brim  and  conical  crown ;  thdr 
boots  are  of  silk,  cotton,  or  leather.  The  Corean  language 
differs  both  from  Tartar  and  Chinese,  but  the  latter  character 
is  in  general  use.  The  appearance  of  the  natives  is  described 
by  the  last  accounts  as  more  warlike  than  that  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  attendants  of  the  Corean  chief,  with  whom 
some  communication  took  place,  seemed  to  use  a  sword  with 
dexterity. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  although  the  inflexible  jealousy 
of  the  government,  and  Captain  Maxwell's  own  sense  of 
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memory  of  Confucius  are  probably  ooeval  with  the  intro- 
duction; of  the  Chinese  character  and  language ;  these  are 
it  general  use  among  the  learned,  and  necessarily  in  all 
addresses  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  but  the  Japanese  charactef, 
Y-ro-fa,  is  employed  in  all  official  and  private  business  within 
the  Loo-choo  dominioiis.  The  colloquial  language  is' a 
dialect  of  Japanese,  and  the  style  of  building  is  borrowed 
firom  the  same  source.  From  the  history  of  Corea  and  of 
these  islands,  we  learn,  that  Japan  and  China  have  had 
^'eqiJient  contests  for  superiority  over  these  tributary  states ; 
in  ancient  times,  with  vaiious  success,  but  latterly  ter- 
minating in  favour  of  China. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  China,  but  in  greater  pro- 
portionate \^ariety  and  abundance,  are  comtnon  to  the 
Loo-choo  islands.  Sulphur,  salt,  copper,  and  tin,  are  also 
fottnd  in  tfce  latter,  and  constituted  formerly  a  considerable 
export  to  Chifta  and  Japan. 

The  pubhc  revenue  is  levied  from  the  land ;  the  actual 
cultivator  is  allowed  half  the  produce,  and  the  seed  is  fiir- 
nisiied  by  the  proprietors.  Mineral  productions  are  mono- 
polised by  the  king,  and,  united  to  tfhe  customs  and  royal 
do^^iains^  form  his  personal  revenue. 

Recent  observations  have  confirmed  and  heightened  tlie 
favourable  impression  deceived  from  the  Chinese  accounts  of 
•the  moral  character  and  natural  talents  of  Loo-choo-yans ; 
t^y  are  remarkable  for  primitive  manners,  kindness  and 
good  temper.  In  the  mechanical  arts  they  are  fully  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  Chinese ;  and  their  ready  acquirement 
of  new  ideas  is  said  to  be  beyond  either  the  apt  imitation 
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af  saVages,  or  the  ordinary  exertion  of  iiitell:ect, 
by  civilization. 

The  judicious  forbearance  manifested  by  Capt 
well  on  his  fir&t  arrival,  secured  the  favourable  opii 
disarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  {>ublic  authorities ; 
uauform  kindness  of  manner  won  the  general  re^i 
truly  amiable  people,  and  the  separation  took  pl^j 
circumstances  of  mutual  esteem  and  regret. 
ti)iese  islands  can  be  rendered  either  of  political  or 
cial  utility,  may  deserve  consideration  ;  aod  lookii 
possibility  of  the  question  being  decided  in  the  afi 
the  information  recently  obtained,  and  the  favoui 
pressioji  produced,  must  be  deemed  both  interes 
important. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  folkiwing  observations  have  arisen  from  a  p 
s<»ne  of  tl>e  letters  of  the  missionanes^  and  theref 
the  trifling  recommendation  possessed  by  the  few 
interspersed  through  the  Journal,  that  of  sprixigi 
actual  occurrences:  they  may  not,  however,  beunin 
to  those  who  have  not  had  occasion,  or  who  want 
tion,  to  consult  the  original  sources  of  information ; 
they  have  a  fair  claim  to  impartiality,  and  whatev^ 
they  contain  may  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  know 
the  \yxiter9  and  not  to  his  prejudices. 

A  confirmation  of  the  accounts  of  preceding 
while  it  diminishes  the  interest  of  a  more  recent  des4 
cadQUdot,.  bowev^ej,.  be  consideifid  uumportant;  eoi 
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formaticH}  is  the  dbgect  in  view,  and  whether  that  be  obtaiQed 
by  reference  to  old,  or  application  to  modern  authors,  is 
matter  of  indifference.  Novelties,  as  has  been  remarked  in 
the  commencement  of  this  Journal,  are  not  to  be  expected, 
either  with  respect  to  the  polity,  morals,  or  customs  of  the 
Chinese ;  the  field  of  science  indeed  continues  open,  aod  I 
entertain  a  confident  expectation  that  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Abel  will  not  leave  public  curiosity  wholly  ungratified  on 
this  head.  Had  not  a  dangerous  and  tedious  illness  inter- 
rupted his  exertions,  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  this  harvest 
woidd  have  been  gleaned,  as  fiEtratleast  as  our  opportunities 
permitted. 

The  missionaries  possessed,  and  availed  themselves  of 
facilities  for  collecting  information,  which  no  mere  travellers 
through  a  country  such  as  China,  even  if  acquainted  with 
the  language,  could  hope  to  obtain.  The  moral  character 
aod  manners  of  a  people  can  only  be  learned  by  systematic 
investigation  employed  during  a  long  residence  amongst 
them ;  even  the  facts  from  which  general  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  retjujre  patient  and  repeated  observation  for  their 
verification,  and  these  merits  I  think  belong  to  the  miir 
sionaries  in  an  eminent  degree. 

There  are,  however,  two  causes  which  will  prevent  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries  from  obtaining  the  weight  which 
they  deserve;  the  first  is,  the  absurd  mixture  of  miraculoas 
accounts  on  points  relating  to  their  particular  vocation; 
and  the  second,  the  erroneous  and  exaggerated  conclusions 
respecting  the  comparative  rank  of  China  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  which  they  drew  from  the  writings  and  statements 
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of  the  empire,  and  their  organs,  the  tribunals  and  the 
censors*. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  government,  but  the  practice  may 
be  said  to  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch.  The  law  is  indeed  omnipotent  and 
little  liable  to  change,  but  the  execution  is  modified  or 
evaded;  and  as  the  people  have  no  representative,  they  have 
no  redress  but  by  rebellion. 

Could  division  of  labour  give  efficiency  to  political  admi- 
nistration, China  would  have  fair  claims  to  excellence.  lit 
the  great  council  composed  of  the  nine  tribunals  united, 
we  may  suppose  the  public  powers  of  deliberative  legislation 
to  reside ;  while  the  council  composed  of  the  ministers,  the 
assessors  of  the  principal  tribunals,  and  the  secretaries  of 
the  Emperor,  may  be  considered  as  a  privy  council  in  which 
all  the  more  important  affairs  of  the  Emperor  are  confiden* 
tially  discussed,  and  where,  from  its  constitution,  the  most 
various  and  complete  information  is  concentrated.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  superior  councils,  the  great  tribunals  of  official 
appointments,  of  crimes,  of  ceremonies,  of  military  affiiirs, 
of  public  works  and  finance,  superintend  the  details  of  their 

*  These  oflScers  are  called  Yu-eee,  and  are  often  led  by  vanity  or  obstixiacy  to 
exert  a  d^ree  of  independence  in  their  remonstrances  which  could  scarcely  be 
expected  even  from  the  theory  of  thar  duties.  The  accounts  of  the  misaonaiies 
present  not  unfirequent  instances  of  thar  attacking  the  favourites  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Imperial  diaracter  itself  has  not  escaped  their  strictures.  They 
'<ibave  been  remarkable  for  their  unifonn  hostility  to  Christianity,  which  came 
under,  their  notice  as  a  dangerous  innovation  in  the  reli^on  and  usages  of  the 
nation. 
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Mandarin's  gate  is  at  all  hours  erttitled  to  a  hearing,  he 
being,  however,  liable  to  punishment  if  the  occasion  prove 
frivolous*;  thus  the  influence  both  of  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  of  our  nature  is  Restrained  by  preventive  and  inflictive 
enactments. 

With  all  these  checks  upon  individualdeficiency  in  public 
functionaries,  it  is  singular  that  a  final  decision  should  be 
almost  universally  allowed  to  Viceroys  in  civil  cases,  where, 
as  the  temptations  to  injustice  are  more  frequent,  the  re- 
straints, either  from  moral  feeling  or  probability  of  detec- 
tion, are  less  effective.  -* 

Practically  the  administration  of  justice  in  China  is  de- 
scribed as  corrupt  and  defective  in  the  highest  degree;  in 
civil  cases  the  weight  of  the  purses  of  the  parties  generally 
decides  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate,  and  even  where 
life  is  affected  there  is  little  chance  that  the  "  small  still 
voice"  of  helplessness  suffering  unjustly  should  be  heard  in 
Opposition  to  the  dominating  tone  of  official  influence  and 
authority.  The  custom  also  of  making  the  prisoner  an  evi- 
dence against  himself  and  compelling  confession  by  torture, 
is  an  essential  defect  in  the  theory,  and  must  no  doubt  be 
liable  to  the  greatest  abuses  in  practice.  And,  finally,  the 
series  of  appeals  established  in  Chinese  jurisprudence  must, 
by  delaying,  often  operate  as  a  denial  of  justice. 

The  absolute  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  in 

'China,  sanctioiied  by  the  laws  and  readily  submitted  to  in 

private  life,  is  the  great  foundation  of  the  despotism  of 

the  sovereign :    he  is  the  father  of  his  people,  therefore 

*  The  latter  clause  would  in  nK)6t  cases  nuIMfy  the  g^eral  enactment. 
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tender  age  is  discouraged.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  in- 
capable of  inheriting  immoveable  property^and  even  should 
there  be  no  male  issue*,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  only 
succeeds  to  a  part.  Facilities  are  also  given  to  divorce,  by 
establishing  seven  legal  causes,  barrenness,  indecency,  ha- 
bitual disobedience  to  the  parents  of  the  husband,  impudent 
language,  disorderly  conduct,  and  disgusting  diseases.  The 
permission  to  re-marry,  on  application  to  the  proper  officer 
in  case  of  the  husband  being  absent  three  years,  ought 
perhaps  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  women.  These  second  marriages  are,  however, 
negatively  discouraged  by  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory 
of  widows  who  have  remained  single^'. 

Slavery  exists  in  China,  mitigated,  however,  as  in  most 
other  Asiatic  countries,  by  its  being  almost  entirely  do- 
mestic and  seldom  praedial ;  for  the  latter  description  of 
slavery,  by  sinking  men  to  the  level  of  cattle  employed  in 
agriculture,  will  be  generally  found  productive  of  excessive 
labour  and  consequent  inhumanity.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  slaves  belong|ing  to  the  palace,  either  in 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  or  of  the  princes,  are  advanced 
to  high  offices ;  the  condition  is,  however,  still  considered 
disgraceful,  and  the  "  Son  of  a  Slave"  is  a  common  term 
of  abuse. 

*  The  being  without  a  male  issue  is  conndered  so  great  a  misfortuiie,  that 
eyerj  oountenanoe  is  given  by  the  laws  to  adoption.  The  purchase  of  diildrea 
for  this  purpose  a  not  untteual,  and  the  parents  of  a  child  so  purchased  and 
adopted,  lose  all  legal  chains  upon  his  services  in  future. 

-f  By  a  law  of  China  dating  from  the  reign  of  Fohi,  marriages  between  pa* 
sons  of  the  same  surname  are  prohilnted. 
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in  which  all  the  civil  functionaries  of  the  empire  will  be 
included.  Whether  the  offerings  in  the  hall  of  Ancestors 
are  to  be  deemed  a  religious  or  civil  institution  formed  the 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  opinion  held  by  the  latter  that  they 
were  idolatrous,  may  be  said  to  have  accelerated  the  decay 
of  Christianity  in  China* 

Many  of  the  learned  in  China  have,  like  the  Eclectic 
philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile what  are  considered  the  heresies  of  the  Tao-tse  with 
the  purer  doctrine  of  the  Kings  or  sacred  books,  and  with 
the  precepts  of  Confucius;  with  what  success  my  ignorance, 
and  I  will  not  pretend  to  regret  it,  prevents  me  from  pro- 
nouncing; the  fact  has  only  attracted  my  notice  as  an 
instance  of  the  similar  tendency  of  the  human  mind  in  dis- 
tant ages  and  countries*. 

The  inordinate  respect  for  remote  antiquity,  inculcated 
and  prevalent  in  China,  must  have  operated  as  an  obstacle 
to  infellectual  improvement,  and  the  modems  have  conse- 
quently made  little  advance  in  knowledge :  nor  do  I  believe 
if  Tsin-chi-hoang-ti,   the  Chinese  Omar,  had  succeeded  in 

*  The  fliimlarity  of  the  objections  uijged  by  the  opponents  of  Christiaiiitjin 
China,  to  those  fonnerly  used  by  the  pagan  philosophers,  is  still  more  remarkable. 
They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  interference  of  the  new  religion  with  the  civil 
institutions  and  domestic  usages  of  the  empire :  the  promiscuous  assemblage  of 
the  sexes  in  |daces  of  public  worship,  the  contempt,  abhorrence,  and  n^ect  of 
those  public  festivals  which  formed  parts  of  the  daily  and  acknowledged  habits  of 
the  people,  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  addresses  of  the  Mandarins;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  to  diminish  this  source  of  objection,  that  the  Jesuits  sanctioned  the 
offerings  in  the  hall  of  Ancestors. 
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Still  leares  them  far  behind  those  nations^  whose  title  n  not 
to  be  disputed. 

The  causes  which  have  rendered  China  stationary  in  all 
that  ccNQstitutes  the  greatness  of  a  nation  would  form  a 
subject  of  interesting  inquiry^  but  are  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  present  sketch,  aad  certainly  above  the  reach  of  the 
author.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  extent  of  the 
empire^  the  barbarism  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  the 
g^ieral  infrequency  of  intercourse  with  other  nations,  have 
maiiily  contributed  to  this  singular  state  of  political  exist* 
ence :  a  deeper  source  may,  however,  be  traced  in  the  very 
nature  of  their  system  of  polity  and  morals,  which  by  early 
producing  a  plausible  exterior  and  apparent  superiority  over 
other  nations,  satisfied  their  rulers  and  philosophers,  and 
removed,  in  their  opinion,  .the  necessity  of  attempting 
improvement  at  the  hazard  of  disturbing .  so  efficient  an 
establishment.  The  result  has  been  a  continued  political 
aggregation,  rather  than  union ;  for  although  the  empire  has 
retained  the  same  geographical  limit^s  with  comparatively 
trifling  varkttions,  the  government  ha^  readily  passed  into 
different  hands.  Each  succeeding  dynasty  has,  either  from 
interest  or  conviction,  maintained  the  same  civil  institutions, 
and  thus  conquest,  which  usQaHy  either  improves  or  dete- 
riorates the  vanquished,  has  had  little  influence  upon  China: 
ip  fact^  the  maxims  of  public  administration,  and  the  habits 
of  domestiq  life,  are  so  favourable  to  despotic  rule,  that  it 
would  require  uncommon  liberality  or  obstinacy  in  a  con- 
queror to  risk  the  p^mapence  of  his  power,  either  by  calling 
forth  the  individual  energies  of  his  subjects  in  attempts  at 
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the  moment  it  anives;  but  as  the  early  oommunication  of  the  intemtum  of  Us 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is  of  importance,  we  feel  it  our  duty  in  Ae 
mean  wfaile^  to  take  this  mode  of  submitting' the  Intftlfigence  to  your  ExoeUencj. 
We  have  therefore  to  solicit  your  Excellency  to  represent  this  circumstance, 
without  delay,  to  his  In^rial  Majesty,  and  to  request  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  issue  the  Imperial  orders  for  die  due  reoeption  of  the  British  Embassy  at  the 
port  of  Tien-sing,  or  wherever  else  on  the  coast  of  China  it  may  happen  to  ceme, 
in  the  course  of  its  progress  to  the  northwvd. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&C.  Ilc  be. 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 

To  Pinqua  and  the  oUur  Hong  Merchants. 

Gentlemen, 

We  enclose  you  a  letter  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Foo-ynen,  wUdi 
we  request  you  will  present  without  delay.  It  relates  to  an  EmbaasadcM-  with  a 
letter,  presents,  and  suite,  now  on  their  way  from  England  to  the  portof  Tieo- 
sing. 

We  are,  &c.  be.  be 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 


No- 2. 


Address  of  ihe  Select  Committee  to  ^  FooAfmn^  amwmeing  Sir  Georgt 
SlauntotCs  DeparhsrejYom  Macao^  dated  Jufy,  1810. 

To  his  Excelloiey  the  Foo-yuen  and  acting  Viceioy. 

We  have  the  honour  of  ai^ufdnting  your  EiscdleBcy,  that  we  have  received 
certain  mtdl^ence  of  the  safe  anival  of  his  Britanmc  Ma^esty^s  Embaasador,  hb 
Excellency  Lord  Amherst,  at  Anjier,  neai  Batevia,  on  board  his  Majesty'i  flhip 
Alceste,  and  that  hb  Exeellenoy  is  daily  expected  to  pass  in  the  neig^uxfaood 
of  Macao,  on  his  way  to  Tien^wig. 

We  have  not  yet  had  official  infenntioii  of  the  names  and  rank  of  the  odie^ 
persons  belonging  to  the  embassy,  but  letters  ha^re  been  received  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  6ur  President,  Siic  Qeorge  Stauntms,  Ihbm  been  appointed,  by  hit 
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mjoin  the  Hong  merdiants  to  select  and  appoint  two  men  who  undentaiid  the 
foreign  character,  that  one  may  be  sent  to  the  pioyince  of  Pe-che-le,  and  the 
other  to  Che-kiang,  to  wiut  there  at  the  palaces  of  the  Viceroy  and  Foo-yuen,  to 
be  ready  to  translate  when  required.     This  arrangement  is  extremely  good. 

As  to  the  foreign  officers  sent  by  the  King  of  England*,  Captain  Clavd,  nov 
at  Canton,  let  the  Viceroy  say  to  him,  ^^  I  have  reported  to  the  great  Emperor 
the  intention  of  your  King  to  send  presents  to  manifest  his  sincere  good-will,  and 
have  now  to  return  thanks  to  my  Soverdgn  for  his  consenting  that  the  Embas- 
sador from  England  should  proceed  to  court,  where  he  will  assuredly  be  received, 
and  graciously  presented  with  gifts.  The  foreign  officers  above  mentioned  may, 
agreeably  to  our  regulations,  return  home.^  Let  this  decree  be  made  known  bj 
a  woo-leef,  (express). 

Respect  ihis. 


No.  4.  A. 


Letter  addressed  by  his  Excellency  Lord  Amherst^  to  Ae  Emperor  of  CUm^ 

dated  August  1S16. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty; 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  entertaining  the  highest  veneration 
for  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  being  anxious  j  to  improve  the  relations  of  amity 
that  so  happily  subsisted  between  your  illustrious  father  Kien-Lung,  and  his 
venerable  parent,  has  deputed  me  as  his  royal  Embassador  to  your  Imperial 
court,  that  I  might  express  to  you  in  person  these  sentiments  of  his  veneration 
and  r^ard. 

The  great  affiurs  of  empires  being  best-  conducted  by  precedent,  his  Koyal 
Highness  instructed  me  to^pproach  your  Imperial  presence  with  the  same  out- 
ward expresdons  of  respect  that  were  received  by  your  dignified  father  Kien- 
Lung,  from  the  former  English  Embassador,  Lord  Macartney,  that  is  to  say,  to 

*  The  Chinese  think  the  Prince^  acting  in  behalf  of  his  father,  actually  Emperor 
-  or  King. 

f  Express  travelling  about  one  hundred  English  miles  a  day. 

I  Proposed  alteration  by  the  Chinese,  and  finallj  adopted :  /'  To  confirm  the 
friendship  which  your  illustrious  father^  Kien-Lung,  manifested  towards  the  King  of 
England.** 
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t^apd  ihall  stnke  up  the  tune  of  Luii^^fnag  (jn  gkviotts  adtfugatioQ  or  tnui 
quillity)^  and  the  great  officers  of  state  sbaU,  ^th  prcriR»uid  venention,  oonduot 
his  Majesty  to  the  throne,  after  which  the  musiic  shaU  stop. 

When  the  officers  around  his  Majesty^s  person  have  proclaimed  the  wood 
.Feen*,  the  band  shall  strike  up  the  tune  Cheeping  (a  tranquil  or  subjugating 
s^puy)^  and  the  officer  SoQy  with  Kwaqg-hwi^y,  aiscompaaied  by  an  offioer  of  die 
(iCe-poo,  and  an  Imperial  astronpm^,  sMl  conduct  the  English  Embassador,  Us 
deputies  and  suite,  to  present,  with  profound  yeao^jeaJaoOf  the  Peaou-wan. 

.  They  shall  enter  at  the  rigbtf  ha^d  g^te,  «ad  proceed  to  the  west  side  of  tfe 
passage  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  Moon,  withoutade  the  Hall  of  Light  and 
Splendour. 

The  crier  shall  proclaim,  *^  Be  arranged  r  the  Embassador  and  his  suite  shall 
arrange  themselves  in  ranks.  The  crier  shall  proclaim  '^  Kneel !  ^  the  Embassa- 
dor and  suite  shall  then  kneel,  and  the  music  shall  stop. 

The  crier  shaU  proclaim,  '^  Present  the  Peaou-wan  1"^  The  £mbassador  ^vSk 
respectfully  present  it  to  Eo-lih-die-e-too,  who  haying  received  it,  shall  advance 
by  the  middle  path  to  the  inside  of  the  palace,  where,  kneeling  at  Tee-ping  J  (on 
1J0i»  level  ground),  he  shall  offer  it  up  to  the  officer  Meen-gan,  who^  having  reo»ved 
it,  shall  ascend  by  the  nuddle  steps  to  the  limperial  paiieseno^  a^  ko^seling, 
present  it  to  his  Miyesty.  • 

After  this  the  offioer  Soo,  and  the  others,  sba}l  cqnduct  the  flmlia^sador  and 
suite  through  the  western  finding  door  to  the  iapide  of  tfa^  p^U^;  whereat  To- 
pijig,  they  aludl  kneel  down  and  wait  tiU  his  Imperial  M^ye^y  ocwfars  upon  the 
^Kjng  of  their  coimtry  a  Joo-ee§,  The  officer,  Ifee^-gw,  sh^  rec^ve  it,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  Embassador,  putting  authoritatiyely  also  such  questions  as  l43 
.Majesty  may  direct.  These  forms  being  over,  Soo  shall  conduct  the  Embas- 
sador and  suite  out  by  the  same  door  at  which  they  entered:  attheoutsde  of  the 
door,  Soo  shall  respectfully  take  charge  of  the  Joo^ee  for  the  Embassador,  and 
then,  as  before,  lead  the  persons  of  the.  embassy  to  the  west  side  of  the  altar  of 
the  Moon.   The  cner  shall  prodaim,  ^^  Be  a^rranged !  '^  all  the  persons  shall  ar- 

*  Tha  oiigmal  is  peen,  "  a  whip,"  or  "  to  whip." 

f  The  left  is  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese ;  and  as 
the  throne  is  situate  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall,  the  west  is  considered  the  least 
honourable  side. 

I  Tee-ping  is  probably  a  lower  area. 

§  A  lyhit^  stone,  in  form  not  unlikea  sonp  ladle>  of  the  agate  speciei.  The  term 
Joo-ee  impligi,  '^  as  you  wish.*' 
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shall  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Light  aad  Splendour  (sis  <m  the  two  preeedii^ 
occasions). 

About  five  o^cIock  in  the  morning  his  Majesty  shall  be  most  respectfully  re- 
quested to  put  on  the  Imperial  dragon-robes,  and  to  ascend  llie  HaU  of  Light 
and  Splendour.  The  Princes,  the  Royal  Personages,  the  Dukes,  &c  shall  be 
arranged  in  two  wings  withinside  the  hall,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  pre- 
sentation. Whilst  the  band  plays  ^^  a  glorious  subjugatimi,^  his  Majesty  shall 
ascend  the  throne. 

Soo  and  Kwang  shall  conduct  the  Embassador  and  suite,  as  on  the  first  oc- 
casion, to  the  west  side  of  the  passage  by  the  altar  of  the  Moon,  where,  at  the 
word  ^ven,  tliey  shall  arrange  themselves  in  order.  It  shall  then  be  proclaimed 
*^  Kneel  !^  the  Embassador  and  his  suite  shall  kneel,  and  wish  his  Majesty  repose. 
Soo  and  the  others  shall  then  lead  the  Embassador  through  the  western  folding 
partition  door  to  the  level  area  within  the  hall,  where  he  shall  kneel  down  and 
wait  till  his  Majesty  himself  confers  upon  the  King  of  his  country  court  beads 
and  a  purse.  Meen-gan  shall  receive  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  Embas- 
sador, and  also  communicate,  authoritatively,  such  ordtrs  as  his  Majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  direct  on  dismissing  the  Embassador. 

This  being  ended,  Soo,  &c.  shall  conduct  the  Embassador  out  at  the  western 
folding  door  to  withoutside  the  hall,  where  Soo  shaH  take  in  charge  for  the  Em- 
bassador the  beads  and  purse,  and  then  conduct  him  as  before  to  the  west  side 
of  the  altar  of  the  Moon.  On  the  word  "  Be  arranged*"  being  proclaimed,  the 
Embassador  and  suite  shall  arrange  themselves  standing :  the  crier  shall  pro- 
claim, ^^  Advance  and  kneel  r  the  Embassador  and  suite  shall  advance  and  kneel 
It  shall  be  proclaimed,  ^^  Bow  the  head  to  the  ground  and  arise  !^  The  Embas- 
sador and  suite  shall  then,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  san-kwei-kew-kow  (thrice  kneeling  and  nine  times  bowing  the  head  to 
the  ground),  and  the  music  shall  stop.  The  Princes,  &c.  shall  next  conduct  the 
Embassador  and  suite  to  behind  the  western  row  of  persons,  where  they  shall 
perform  the  ceremony  once  and  sit  down. 

Whilst  his  Majesty  takes  tea,  the  Princes,  8ic.  with  the  Embassador  and 
mile,  shall  arise  from  their  seats,  kneel  and  perform  the  ceremony  once.  After 
his  Majesty  has  drank  tea,  they  shall  again  approach  their  places  and  sit  down. 
The  attendants  shall  then  confer  tea  upon  the  Princes,  the  Embassador,  and  the 
re^t,  for  which,  before  and  after  drinking,  they  shall  perform  an  act  of  reverence. 
They  shall  then  stand  up,  and  the  music  shall  play  "subjugation  manifested.* 
Whilst  his  Majesty  retires  to  the  interior  of  the  palace  the  music  shall  stop,  and 
the  Princes,  Embassador,  and  suite  shall  go  out 
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going  wrong.  Tbou^  Ho-she-tay  was  viaUj  sdaimed  and  in  errar,  no  one  stood 
forward  to  set  him  right 

Afterwards,  when  the  Imperial  audience  took  place,  some  persons  who  knew 
the  truth  disclosed  Ha«h&-ta7^8  enors  and  irresolution,  but  why  did  they  not 
address  me  at  the  time  in  his  stead?  or  if  they  dared  not  go  that  length,  why 
did  they  not,  at  least,  awaken  Ho-8he4ay,  and  cause  him  to  report  the  truth  f 
Thus  it  is  that  their  countenances  are,  indeed,  always  pladd  and  composed; 
but  when  public  business  occurs,  they  at  unmoved,  and  see  its  failure  with  m- 
di&rence.  Such  conduct,  whenever  placed  in  any  atuation  of  hazard  or  dif- 
ficulty, one  cannot  behold  without  sighing  deeply. 

The  affiur  in  which  Ho-she-tay  has  erred,  is,  in  itself,  a  very  small  one ;  yet, 
even  in  this,  the  officers  of  the  court  have  been  found  destitute  of  any  expecfient 
for  the  service  of  their  country.  For  the  future,  let  them  eradicate  all  selfish 
principles,  whenever  there  is  any  defect  of  fidelity  or  public  sfnrit;  let  no  one 
plead  that  it  is  an  affair  that  does  not  individually  concern  lum.  Let  all  look 
up  diligendy,  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  ad- 
monitions I  have  repeatedly  ^ven  them. 

Raped  ihu. 


No.  8. 


Trmnslatim  ef  an  Imperial  Edid  addressed  io  ike  Viceroy  if  Kiang4/um^  re- 
specHng  Treatment  of  Embassy  ^  received  October  8, 1816. 

His  M^esty's  pleasure,  as  follows,  has  been  received  with  feelingsof  reqpect 

On  the  day  that  the  English  Embassador  came  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  he 
said  he  was  sick,  and  could  not  attend  an  Imperial  audience.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered,  on  an  investigation  b^g  made,  that  the  said  Embassador  had  tnr 
veiled  during  the  night  from  Tung-chow  to  Pekin,  and*  wh^  he  reached  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  the  court  dreSsses  whidi  they*  broi^ht  with  them  were  still  on 
the  road,  and  he  dared  not  perform  the  ceremony  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  and 
theref<n%  sickness  was  affirmed.    Ho-she-tay  did  not  report  dearly  Ae  fact,  thi^ 

*  In  orig.  plural. 
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the  time  appointed  for  tlie  aadience  might  be  changed,  and  the  c 
formed ;  that  was  an  error  committed  by  Ho-ahe-tay  in  a  direct  m 
which  led  to  sending  back  the  Embassy  on  the  same  day. 

I, consideinag  tl^it the  said natiion had settf;  a  tiitrat^ of  siacerei 
votedness  from  beyond  «i  vast  oo^mof  die4is|ance«f  thpgsasdaof  i 
not  bear  to  reject  the  expression  of  vensratioii  and  obedienee;  k 
sent  down  my  pleasure,  requiring  that  the  most  trifling  articles  o 
sbpuld  be  pi^^sented,  and  the  kifldgeos  confesred  «f  icpeiving  them, 
maps,  painted  hkenesses,  and  prints^  thiiee  artidesi  At  the  same 
ferred  upon  the  Eipg  of  the  said  cQuotiy  a  white  pfecnoua  Joo. 
court  beadsy  and  different  si;MdpHni^  to  manifest  f  the  idea  of  givii 
receiving  little.  The  Embassador  i«c^iired.them  at  Tnngnehow  witl 
and  gratitude,  and  also,  rather  shewed,  by  his  manner,  contrition  ai 

Of  late,  within  die  limits  of  Che-le,  or  province  of  Pekin,  he  has  ^ 
(pr  travelled)  very  peaceably  and  quietly ;  hereafiei*,  when  he  sh 
limits  of  the  Kiang,  1^  the  Viceroy  ei^oin  all  the  officers  who  cone 
bassy  still  to  behave  with  the  civilities  due  tQ  an  Embassador;  tb 
allow  themselves  to  behave  with  insuH  or  qpntempt.    The  Embasss 
few  days  arrive  at  the  boundaries  of  the  Kiang.    The  three  prov 
soo,  Gan-hwuy,  a^d  Kiang««ee^  are  under  the  oontrcd  of  the  appDopr 
let  that  Viceroy  communicate  informiUipn  respecting  tfeus  to  the  i 
yuens  of  three  provinces.    liVhen  the  embassy  enters  the  limits  of 
let  him  select  civil  and  military  officers,  who  may  take  under  th< 
acddiers  and  police  runners  to  conduct  safely  the  embagsy.    Do  n  i 
persons  of  the  embassy  to  land  to  make  disturbance,  through  the  i 
route.    Let  the  military  be  all  caused  to  have  their  armour  fiesh  i 
af)d  their  weapons  disposed  in  a  commandii^  mi^nqr,  to  maintain  ai 
midable  and  dignified. 

The  said  embassy  came  with  the  intention  of  oflSsrmg  tribute;  sti  ! 
civility,  and  silently  cause  it  to  feel  gratitude  and  vwe;  then  the  rij 
of  soothing  and  opntroUing  will  be  acted  gsl 

*  Orig.  10«000  lees.  f  A  oommoa  expree sion^  taken  firoui  anc 
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No.'g. 

Translation  of  a  Paper  issued  in  the  Form  of  a  Proclamation,  addressed  to  the 
native  Chinese  at  Ta4ung,  in  the  Province  of  GanJmuyy  respecting  the 
British  ^Embassy,  dated  SA  Nao.  1816. 

.  On  the  4th  of  the  9th  moon  (Oct.  S4)  a  letter  was  received  from  die  Seun- 
taou  (a  civil  officer),  on  opening  which  it  read  as  follows : 

On  the  29th  of  the  8th  moon  (Oct  19)  a  document  was  received  from  the 
Chen-taou,  saying,  on  the  23d  of  the  7th  moon  (Sept  14)  was  rec^ved  with  due 
respect  a  communication  from  the  nchle  Viceroy  P6,  on  opening  whidi  it  appeared 
as  follows : 

^^  The  English  tribute-bearer  is  returning  to  his  country  through  the  interior 
(of  China)  by  water ;  Kwang,  the  salt  oommisaoner  at  Tien-sin,  is  appointed  by 
Imperial  authority  to  take  the  oversight  and  management  (of  the  embassy) 
through  the  whole  of  the  journey.  It  is  also  appointed  that  the  treasurer,  judge, 
«nd  major-general  of  each  province  be  on  the  boundary  of  the  province,  to 
receive,  escort,  watch,  and  restrain  (the  persons  of  the  embassy). 

^^  When  the  boats  b^ing  up  at  any  landing-place,  or  a  change  of  boats  takes 
place,  let  there  be  a  numerous  party  of  police  runners  appointed,  and  required 
to  clothe  themselves  in  the  jackets  bearing  the  badge  of  thar  office ;  let  them 
join  with  the  military  to  prevent  the  populace  from  coming  to  gaze,  and  thereby 
cause  a  crowd  and  clamorous  noise ;  let  there  be  a  special  oversight  and  resti-aint 
kept  up  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  thing.  The  populace  on  each  bank  of  the 
river  are  not  allowed  to  laugh  and  talk  with  the  foreigners,  nor  are  women  and 
girls  allowed  to  shew  their  faces. 

<*  Further,  foreign  envoys  coming  to  China  are  by  law  prohibited  from  pur- 
chasing books  or  other  articles. 

.  ^^  On  this  occasion  the  envoys  bearing  tribute,  travelling  by  water  to  the  south, 
are  not  allowed  any  one  of  them  to  land  at  the  places  which  they  pass,  nor  are 
they  allowed  privately  (or  clandestinely)  to  make  purchases  of  any  commodities. 
On  every  occasion  let  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  If  any  of  the  boatmen  dare 
to  purchase  for  them  any  books,  victuals,  or  other  necessaries,  they  shall  be  im- 
mediately sazed  and  severely  punished.'^ 
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The  above  coining  b^ire  me,  the  HUn^j  it  is  incumbent  upon 
piocUmatioii  to  make  the  subject  fully  known  to  the  military  and  ] 
-die  tribute-envoy^s  boats  come  to  any  jdace,  you,  people,  are  not  a 
and  gaze  so  as  thereby  to  cause  a  crowd  and  clamorous  noise,  nor  ai 
to.talk  with  the  foreign  envoys.  It  is  still  more  necessary  that  wo 
should  retire ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  expose  their  faces,  nor  go 
about  them.  If  any  dare  wilfully  to  disobey  this,  they  shall  be  in 
and  punished :  decidedly  no  indulgence  shall  be  shewn. 

A  9pi 


No.  10. 


Translation  cfan  Imperial  Edid,  daied  the  IS^  Day  effhelih 
mn  Year  (6A  Sepi.  1816)  ^Xm-JTm^,  addresMd  io  Hke  Vic 
and  the  Foo-yuen  Thing  ^Canion^  received  (he  Gfh  qfihs  8ih 
Sept) 

The  Engliflh  Embassadors,  upon  their  arrival  at  Tien-sm,  have 
the  laws  of  politeness  in  return  for  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
chow  (four  leagues  from  the  court)  they  gave  assurances  of  readine 
the  jMXMtratioR  and  genuflexion  required  by  the  laws  of  good  ma 
country,    and  arrived  at  the  Imperiid  country-house  (half  a   I 
court) ;  and  when  we  were  upon  the  point  of  repairing  to  the  hall  i 
embassy,  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  Embassador,  under  pretence 
would  not  appear.    We  in  consequence  passed  a  decree  that  they  si  i 
away  upon  their  return.     We,  however,  reflecting  that  although  t 
bassadors  were  blameable,  in  not  observing  the  laws  of  politeness. 
Sovereign  of  their  country,  who  from  an  immense  distance  and  ova 
had  sent  to  offer  us  presents,  and  to  present  with  respect  his  letter: 
wish  to  shew  us  due  con«d««tioii  and  obedience  contempt  was  ii 
against  the  maxim  to  shew  lenity  to  our  inferiors ;  in  consequence,  f  i 
the  presents  of  the  said  King  we  diose  the  most  tsifliBg  and  inrngm  \ 
are  four  maps,  two  portraits,  ninety-'five  engravings;  and  in  ord 


*  The  magistrate  superintending  a  quarter  of  a  dty^  or  an  arrondiss 
lages. 
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him  have  accepted  them.  We  in  return,  as  a  reward,  presented  to  the  said 
King  a.  Yt^Yu^  a  string  of  rare  stones,  two  pairs  of  large  purses,  and  four  pairs 
of  small  ones ;  and  we  order  the  Embassadors  to  receive  these  gifts,  and  to  return 
to  their  kingdom :  having  so  enacted  in  observance  of  the  maxim  of  Confucius^ 
"  give  much,  recrive  little.*" 

When  the  Embassadors  received  the  said  gifts  they  became  exceeding  glad, 
and  evinced  their  repentance.  They  have  already  quitted  Tong-chow:  upoa 
their  arrival  at  Canton,. you,  Tsiang  and  Tung,  will  invite  them  to  dinn»  in 
compliance  with  good  manners,  and  will  make  the  following  speech  to  them : 

"  Your  good  fortune  has  been  small :  you  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  imperial 
house,  and  were  unable  to  lift  your  eyes  to  the  face  of  Heaven  (the  Emperor). 

^^  The  great  Emperor  reflected  that  your  King  sighed  after  happiness  (Chma), 
and  acted  with  sincerity.  We  therefore  accepted  some  presents,  and  ^fted  your 
King  with  various  precious  articles.  You  must  return  thanks  to  the  EmperGsr 
for  his  benefits,  and  return  with  speed  to  your  kingdom,  that  your  King  inay 
feel  a  respectful  gratitude  for  these  acts  of  kindness.  Take  care  to  embark  the 
rest  of  the  presents  with  safety  that  they  may  not  be  lost  or  destroyed."^ 

After  this  lecture  ahould  the  Embassador  supphcate  you  to  receive  the  re- 
mainder of  the  presents;  answer,  in  one  word  a  decree  has  passed,  we  therdbre 
^are  not  present  troublesome  petitions,  and  with  decision  you  will  rid  yourself  of 
them. 

Respect  this. 

This  edict  was  received  through  the  medium  of  the  Portuguese. 


No.  II. 
Paper  respecting  the  Embcustf^  drawn,  up  by  ihe  Emperor. 

A  Vermillion  Edict  (is  a  paper  written  by  the  Emperor''s  own  hand)  has  been 
respectfully  recdved,  and  is  as  follows : 

On  this  occasion,  the  English  Embassadors,  sent  to  convey  tribute,  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  Tien-tsin :  it  was  specially  ordered  that  Soo- 
ling-yih  and  Kwang-hwuy  should  communicate  authoritatively  the  Imperial 
pleasure  that  a  banquet  should  be  conferred,  and  he  the  Embassador  be  ordered 
to  return  thanks  for  the  banquet,  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  three  kneeUngs 
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fou^  tiHie  Ho  ftpttrted  that  die  lisibtaot  EmbflMadoA  wete  bodi  nek,  tkat  it 
mtMd  be  deferred  till  the  principal  Embassador  was  reeDveved,  and  then  fisej 
would  oome  together  to  an  interview.  ^ 

ChungJcwo  (Clmia^  the  central  nation,)  is  the  sovereiga  of  the  whole  worid! 
For  what  reason  should  oontumely  and  arrogance  like  this  be  endured  withqiaet 
temper? 

I  therelbre  sent  down  Hiy  pleasure  to  expel  these  Embassadors,  and  send 
thetn  back  to  their  own  eountry,  without  punishitig  tiie  high  cmse  they  had 
committed 

As  before,  Soo-ling-yih  and  Ewang-hwny  Were  ordered  to  escort  them  to 
Cakiton  on  board  their  ships.  ^ 

.  Within  these  few  days,  harii^  cdled  my  courtiers  to  an  intei^riew,  I  began  to 
find  out  that  the  Embassador  had  tcBTcUed  from  Ton^^^w  ifirecdy  to  a  room 
of  the  palace,  and  that  he  had  been  on  the  road  aU  night.  He  said,  ^  the  court 
dresses  ih  which  to  enter  and  see  his  Mi^eisty  are  yet  behind :  they  have  not 
come  up  yet,  how  can  I  in  my  ordinary  garments  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  great 
Empeoror?'' 

Why  did  not  Ho-she4ae  when  he  saw  me  staite  these  circumstances?  orif  he 
foaqgot,  why  did  he  not  during  the  evening  add  to  what  he  had  before  reported, 
fir  the  next  day  estate  it  early  ?  All  these  ways  he  nnght  have  tidcen ;  buttodie 
last  moment,  wheti  I  was  about  to  ascend  the  Hall  of  Audience,  he  never  stated 
dearly  these  drcumstanoes.  The  crime  of  these  two  men  (Ho  «nd  Moo)  is 
teavier  than  that  of  Soo^ng. 

Had  they  previously  stated  matters  clearly  to  me,  I  must  hare  dianged  Ae 
Sime  for  calling  die  EnaftMUKador  to  an  iiterview,  and  for  hs  oompleting  the 
coemony :  I  never  siqjposed  that  a  sttrpid  rtatesman  woidd  mjure  affiurs  totUt 
JBKtent  I,  the  Emperor,  have  really  not  the  fiioe,  am  lashamed  to  appear  before 
the.ministers  beneath  me,  who  are  labourers  for  the  state.  It  only  remains  ibr 
ne  to  take  Uame  to  myself. 

.  As  for  the  crime  of  these  four  mei^  when  the  board  has  ddflberated  and  sent 
up  their  opinion,  I  shall  decide. 

Take  this  laqierial  declaration,  and  proclaim  it  fbfly  to  those  within  Omm 
md  faejfwd  it    Let^liie  Mung-jfoo,  Kin^,  Didces,  said  sofotth,  Icnow  it 

Respect  Hds, 
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lung;  and  now  prostrate  ahe  sends  an  Embassador  to  court  to oflFisr  presents  with 
vespect  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

To  day  Ho-she-tae  and  Moo-kih-tang-yili  have  brought  the  Embassadors  to 
the  bouse  at  Hae-taen. 

It  is  ordered  that  on  the  7th  he  be  admitted  to  an  interview,  8cc  &c.  (exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  Vermillion  Edict*),  and  on  the  12th  be  ordered  home. 

*  Name  given  to  a  proclamation  in  the  Emperor's  own  hand. 
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OF  THE 


ROUTE  OF  THE  EMBA8S 


FBOM 


TA-KOO  TO  PEKIN,  AND  FROM  THENCE  TO  C. 


1816. 
Aug.    9.  Tung-koo^  (right  bank),  entered  the 
Pei-ho. 
Ta-koo,  (right  bank). 
10.  Se-koo,  (right  bank). 

Tung-jun-koo. 
12.  Tien-sing,  (left  bank),  240  lees  or  80 
miles  from  Tung-koo. 

14.  Pe-tang. 
Anchorage. 

15.  Yang-soong,  (gi  lees  from  Tien-sing). 

16.  Tsae-tsung,  (60  miles  from  Pekin). 
20.  Tong-chow,  (right  bank)* 

29.  Pekin. 

30.  Tong-chow. 
Sept.    2.  Left  Tong-chow. 

4.  Khu-shee-yoo. 

5.  Tsae-tsung. 

6.  Tien-sing. 

8.  Left  Tien-sing,  and  entered  the  river- 

Eu-ho. 
Yang-leu-ching,  35  lees^  or  12  miles. 

9.  Tool-sey-a. 

10.  Shing-shi-hien. 
Tong  quang-tong. 

1 1 .  Tsing-hien,  (200  lees  or  60  miles  from 

Tien -sing). 


I8I6. 
Sept.  12.  Shing-tehee. 

Tsong-chow,  (k 
miles  from  Ts 

13.  Tchuan-ho. 

14.  Pu-hien,  80  lees 

15.  Tung-quan-hier 
Lien-hien. 

16.  Sang-yuen,  (hei 

vince  of  Cheh 

18.  Te-choo. 

19.  Sze-na-sze. 
Koo-ching-shiei 

20.  Chen-ja*khoo. 
Cha-ma-shien, 

21.  Woo-chang-hie 
Tsing-keea-kho 

22.  Yoo-feng  or  Y 
Lin-chin-choWj 

Cha-kho.) 

23.  Wei-keea-wan. 
Luang-chah-ct 

24.  Tong-chang-f( 

25.  Shee-chee-tee. 
Woo-chien-chc 
Chang^shoo, 

chang-foo). 
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1816. 
Sept.  26.  Tee-cha-mee-urh. 

Gan-shien-cbin^  (61  lees  from  Chang- 
shoo). 
217.  Chen-che-kho. 
37.  Yuan-cha-kho. 

Leu-leu-kho,   (here  the  Wang-ja-kho 
ftdls  into  the  canal). 

28.  KeUkho-chin,  (6  miles  from  hence  the 

Wun-kho  joins  the  canal). 
Tarchang-kho. 
Kho»tsu-wan. 

29.  See-ning-choo,  (E.  bank). 
Tooog-koong-see. 
Nang-yang-chin. 

30.  Ma-ja  khoo. 
See-ya-chin. 

Oct.    1.  Shee-wan-chin,    (entered    district    of 
Shan-tung). 
Shi-tze-kho,  or  cross  rivers. 
Han-ohang-chuan^  (70  lees  from  See- 
ya-chin.) 
2.  Leu-leu-cha. 
Ta-ur-chuan. 

4.  Yow-wan. 
Wen-ja-kho, 
Shoo-ching-shien . 

5.  Seao-quang-kho. 

Tsing,  or  Choong-ching-tsin. 
60  Yang-tcha-chuan. 

Cross  the  Yellow  river. 

Matou. 
7.  Tien-pa-cha. 

Koo-khou. 

Tsing-kiang-poo,   (20  lees  from  the 
Yellow  river). 

8.  Entered  canal  called  Le-kho. 
Ehoo-choo-ya^  the  .princ^>al  suburb  of 

Hwooee-gan-foo>  (E.  bank  to  Poo« 
yang-hien  is  80  lees). 

9,  Poo-yang-hien. 
Fan-shwuy. 
Shew-kwuy. 
Eou-yoo. 

10.  Shou-poo. 


I8I6. 

Oct.  10.  Wy-ya-pooj  (20  lees  from  Yang-cboo- 
foo* 
Yang-choo-foo. 
II,  Kao-paing-sze. 
14.  Left  ditto. 

Woo-yuen,  (garden). 
Kwa-choo. 

19.  Left  ditto,  and  entered  the  Yang-tse- 

keang,  then  fottowed  a  branch  called 
Quang-jee»kiang. 
Quang-jee. 

20.  1-ching-hien. 

21.  Pa-tou-shan. 
Yin-jee-shan* 

Poo-kou-shien,  (left  bank). 
Suburbs  of  Nankin,   (or  Kian-ning- 

fbo.) 
24.  Left  ditto. 

Kiang-poo-hien. 
Swan-che-tze. 

26.  Chee-ma-hoo,  (ri^t  bank,  enter  pro- 

vincc  of  Gan-whuy),  70  lees. 

27.  Chen-yu-stzu,  20  lees. 

Ho-chow,  (left  bank,  3  miles  inland). 
29.  Tay-ping-foo,  (inland). 

Passbd  on  our  right  the  mouth  of  the 
Neu-pa^kho,  leadi^  to  Kaii-«han- 
shien,  distant  fifty  lees. 
Tung-lang-dian. 
ISee-lang-shan. 
30*  See-ho-shan,  5  miles* 

Woo-hoo-hien. 
31*  Laou-kan,  (right  bank). 

Shen-shan-ja,  (ditto),  9  miles. 

Lan-shan-kya,  (left  bank). 

Mouth  of  the  Chab-ho,  (80  lees  from 

Woo-hoo-shien ) . 
Kwuy-loong  Temple. 
Fan-chong-chou-hien. 
Pan-tze-chow. 

Tee-kiang,  (day's  journey,  90  lees). 
Nov.  1.  Tsoo-shah-chin,  30  lees. 

Tsing-kya-duDu    ^day's  jonmcj^    40 
lees). 
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Nov 


16. 

IQI6. 

.  2.  Tooiig-ling-hicn,  20  lees. 

Nov.  30.  Sing-kan-shieo. 

Ta-tung-chin,  20  lees. 

Dec.    1.  Eya-poo.          ^ 

7.  Ma-poo-lcou. 

2.  Ijin-ho. 

Pagoda  of  Chee-choo-foo. 

Kia-kiang-liieny 

Woo-sha-kya,  80  or  100  lees. 

Mou-cha-ming  ] 

9.  Ho-chuan>(30leesfromGan«kin-foo). 

Foo-koo-tang,  4 

Gan-kin-foo. 

3.  Ky-shwuy-hieoy 

10.  Tung-l^w-shien. 

Tay-chew. 

Wha-yuen-chun. 

Ky-gan-foo. 

12    Wan-jan-hiea. 

4.  Tang-kou-too. 

Ma-tang-shao. 

Wang-kan,  90l« 

Seaou-koo-shan. 

5.  Tay-ho-hien. 

Fang-tse-hien. 

Tang-shan-kou, 

13.  Ching-yang-miao. 

Tcho-ko-chow,.( 

14.  Hoo-koo-hien. 

Paou-tou. 

Pa-li-kiang,  (here  the  river  branches 

6.  Pe-tcha-tung,  (0 

oflF  to  the  right :  quit  the  Yang-tse- 

Lo-ka-wang. 

keang,  95O  lees  or  285  miles  from 

Wan-gan-hien. 

where  we  entered  it  5  enter  the  Po- 

7.  Commence  passit 

yang-hoo. 

Woo-tszu,  70  1© 

Ta-koo-shan,  or  Ho-ya-ce-shan. 

Kwein-ling,  10 ) 

Ta-koo-tang,  90  lees. 

8.  Leang-kou. 

16.  King-shan^  5  miles. 

See-chow^  60  lee  i 

.  Nan-kang-foo. 

9.  Yu-tung. 

20.  Soo^hee,  45  lees. 

See-ya-chow,  (a  1 

Woo-chin,  (quit  the  Po-yang),  45  lees. 

Tien-see-tu. 

21.  Entered  the  Seaou-chah,    afterwards 

Ling-ting-miao^ 

called  Shan-chou-kho^   and    finally 

chow.) 

Shang-kho. 

10.  Tien-su-tan. 

Wang-chun,  go  lees. 

Sing-miao-tsun. 

22.  Chou-shahj  40  lees. 

Chou-tan. 

Entered  the  Sing-chou-kho. 

Ean-choo-foo. 

23.  Nan-chang.foo,  50  lees. 

12.  Woo-tang,  40. 

2/.  Left  ditto^  and  entered  the  Kan-kho. 

Nean-ming. 

Chee-cha-tang. 

13.  San-kiang-kou, 

28.  Fung-ling-hien,  60  lees. 

age). 

29.  Seang-ko-keu. 

Anchorage,  40  1<  1 

Chang-shoo. 

14.  Nan-gan-hien,  4  I 

Lin-kiang-ko  keu,  70  lees. 

15.  Anchorage,  40  L  ! 

Lin-kiang-foo^  (20  lees  in  land). 

16.  Sin-chin-tang,  2 

80.  Yanda. 

Witang,  (65  lee 

Ta-yin-chow^  (an  island)  30  lees. 

17.  Anchorage,  30  I  i 

Sha-koo. 

18.  Nan-kang-foo. 

Sho-kou-tang. 

20.  Left  ditto. 
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1810* 

1816. 

Dec.  20.  Cross  the  Mee-ling  pass. 

Dec  25.  Chao-choo-lbo. 

Choong-chun^  50  lees. 

27.  Left  ditto,  and  entered  the  Pe-kiang. 

See-tong^  30  lees. 

Sa-choo-ya,  180  lees. 

Nan-heung-foo^  ^^  lees. 

28.  Kwan-yin-shan,  40  lees. 

22.  Left  Nan-heung-fbo. 

Yin-ta-hien,  30  leet. 

23.  Lee-ping. 

29.  Anchorage,  30  lees. 

ShwTiy-Toong,  (180  lees  from  Chao- 

30.  Fa-keung-haoa. 

chooofoo). 

Sing.yuen-hieo,  f290lee8  from  Cm- 

24.  Chee-hing-kiang-keu. 

ton). 

Shwuy-king. 

31.  Laou*pu-sze. 

Anchorage,  (go  lees  from  Chao-choo- 

San-shwuy-hiea. 

fbo. 

25.  Chen-Taou,  or 

I817. 

La^shoo-shan. 

Jan.    1.  Ciintoa. 

Woo-ma-tou. 

•  « 
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of  the  Commissioners  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
167.  Receives  Sir  George's  opinion  on  the 
subject,  163.  Visits  the  Duke — conference 
respecting  the  ceremony,  l6c^.  Discussion  with 
the  Commissioners  on  the  expediency  of  com- 
pliance, 170.  Is  visited  by  Ho,  and  requested  to 
prepare  to  proceed  to  Pekin  the  next  day,  172. 
Discussion  with  Kwang  respecting  the  cere- 
mony— is  informed  of  the  £mperor*s  displea- 
sure with  Soo  and  Kwang,  173.  Leaves  Tong- 
chowfor Pekin,  175.  Carried  to  Yuen-min-yeun, 
177.  The  occurrence  which  took  place,  178. 
Arrives  at  Hai-teen — receives  orders  for  his 
immediate  departure,  181.  Returns  to  Tong- 
chow,  186.  Receives  some  presents  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  gives  others  in  return,  1 87- 
Departs  from  Tong-chow,  192.  Visits  Chang, 
21 1.  Gives  Mr.  Ellis  the  documents  containing 
a  description  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  the  public  audiences,  213.  Receives  a  visit 
from  Kwang,  235.  Returns  the  visit,  237* 
Receives  a  message  from  Kwang  to  meet  on 
shore,  269.  An  explanation  ta^es  place  of 
Kwang's  sdways  assuming  the  seat  of  honour, 
270.  Goes  on  shore  and  meets  Kwang,  272. 
Contemplates  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  289. 
Kwang's  reply  to  his  written  communication 
about  celebrating  the  Emperor's  birth-day, 
350.  Receives  a  visit  from  Kwang,  355.  Cap- 
tain Maxwell  and  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe 
meet  him  near  Canton — leaves  the  Chinese 
boats,  and  proceeds  in  his  barge  to  Honan, 
407*  Proposals  made  to  him  how  to  receive 
the  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  40g.  His  interview  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  reception  of  the  letter  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, 4U.  Returns  Kwang's  visit,  413.  His 
conversation  with  Kwang  respecting  the  treat- 
ment the  CQibassy  had  received  on  its  return, 
414.  Visits  two  of  the  Hong  merchants  at 
their  private  residences,  416.  Goes  to  an  en- 
tertainment given  by  Chun-qua,  418.  Re- 
ceives the  farewell  visit  from  Kwang,  41 9. 
Leaves  Canton,  420.  Arrives  at  Macao,  427. 
Leaves  it,  428.  Arrival  and  reception  at  Ma- 
nilla 441.  Leaves  it — wrecked,  447.  Lands 
on  the  island  of  Pulo-Leat — Captain  Maxwell 
consults  him,  448.  Leaves  the  island  in  the 
barge,  449.  Arrives  at  Batavia,  451.  Intro- 
duced to  Buonaparte,  463.  Leaves  St.  Helena^ 
and  arrives  at  Spithead,  468. 

Amherst,  Cape,  6l. 

Amherst  Isles,  472. 

Amherst,  Mr.  Jeffery,  the  Emperor's  inquiries  of, 
77.  Performs  the  ceremony  proposed  by  Lord 
Amherst,  97. 

Amphitrite,  French  frigate,  g6. 

Amsterdam  Island,  19. 

Jnjere  Roads,  arrival  in,  19. 


Archers,  Chinese — a  party  exhibits  before  Lord 

Amherst,  29O. 
Atiguez,  master  of  Monte- Video,  his  character,  4> 
Ayew,  a  Chinese  linguist,  punished,  44. 

Bahia,  lake  of,  described,  443. 

Bahia,  a  former  capital  of  the  Brazild,  12. 

BamboOf  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Java, 
20.    The  bridges  made  of  it,  21. 

Banquet  given  in  the  Emperor's  name  at  Tien- 
sing,  91.  Order  of  sitting,  96.  The  dinner 
and  play  described,  102. 

Bantam,  city  of,  its  present  state,  21. 

BatiVs  Bay,  47  U 

Bataviay  the  embassy  departs  for,  20.  Insalubrity 
of,  24.  Quits,  38.  Passage  to  it  from  Pulo- 
Leat,  449.     Arrival  at,  451. 

Bathf  description  of  a  vapour,  301. 

Beema,  breed  of  ponies,  26. 

Beggars,  in  China,  353. 

Beresford,  Lord,  7* 

Bertrand,  General,  463. 

Bishop,  Catholic,  one  executed  in  ChioA^  57^ 

Bird  trained  to  catch  fish,  2/8. 

Boats,  description  of  those  which  came  off  to  die 
ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  67»  Vahic  of 
some  employed  for  the  embassy,  243.  How 
eased  through  the  locks,  272.  Used  in  con- 
veying salt,  276. 

Bottecoodoo,  character  and  description  of  a  boy  of 
the  tribe  of,  6. 

Brazils,  the  Alceste  directs  her  course  to,  2.  Its 
productions  and  trade,  13.  Political  state,  14. 
Conduct  of  its  government  to  the  embossj^  16. 

Buck  wheat,  254.  263. 

Budhism,  the  term,  imported  from  India,  288. 

Buenos  Ayres,  4.  Its  connection  with  the  Brazils, 
15. 

Buitenzorg,  village,  24.  Description  of  the  en- 
virons, 27. 

Buonaparte,  Lord  Amherst  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  embassy  introduced  to  him,  4^.  His  con- 
duct and  conversation  on  the  occasion,  464. 
His  complaints,  465.  His  motives  for  them, 
467. 

Cctsar,  a  merchant  ship  taken  up  to  convoy  the 
embassy  and  crew  of  the  Alceste  to  England^ — 
sails  from  Batavia,  and  arrives  at  the  Ca^, 
460.    Anchors  at  Spithead,  468. 

Caffre  tribes,  an  account  of  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set's interview  with  them,  4 61. 

Caleches,  used  in  Batavia,  26, 

Camellia,  336. 

Camoens,  cave  of,  429. 

Campbell,  Walter,  commander  of  the  GeneTal 
Hewitt,  1. 

Camphor  tree,  360.    Its  beauty,  36 1. 

Canal,  grand,  when  formed,  134-     Enter  h,  245. 
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Chou'ta-jinf  Mandarinj  65. 

ChoU'tan,  town  of,  375. 

ChoxVf  a  city  of  the  second  class,  157- 

Christians,  apprehensions  of  their  designs,  46. 

Chuen-peCf  a  sea-port,  333. 

Ckung-imng'hai,  one  of  the  deities,  218. 

Chun- qua,  one  of  the  Hong  merchants,  dinner 

.    and  dramatic  representation  given  by  him  to 

the  Embassador,  418. 
(Chusafiy  Mandarins  sent  there  to  conduct  the 

Embassador  to  court,  58. 
Ciavell,  Captain,  53. 
Coal-pits,  303. 
Cohong,  system  of,  42, 
Company's  Group,  a  cluster  of  islands,  470. 
Con/ucius^  college  and  temple  built  in  honour 

of,  259.     One  of  his  temples,  338.     Another 

fully  described,   378.     An  account  of  him, 

378,  n. 
Con-see^quay  one  of  the  Hong  merchants,  419- 
Constantia,  19. 
Constantinople^  the  resemblance  of  its  harbour 

to  that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  3. 
CorCQvado'hiU^  5. 
Corea,  coast  of,  61.    Captain  Maxwell's  survey 

of  it,  472.  Its  boundaries,  473.  Its  connection 

with  China,  474. 
Corean  Archipelago,  472. 
Cornelius,  site  of  the  lines  of,  31. 
Corrigedor  Inland,  441. 
Cotton,  in  China,  247. 308.    The  brown,  362. 

Daendels,  Marshal,  his  selection  of  the  position 

of  Cornelius — his  administration,  31. 
D*Aseca,  Conde,  proprietor  of  the  dbtrict  of  Te- 

jeuca,  8. 
Dane's  Island,  421. 
Davis,  Mr.  joins  the  embassy,  58.    Is  sent  on 

shore  to  see  if  the  boats  were  prepared  to  receive 

the  embassy,  75. 
DavisoHy  Captain  of  the  Ternate,  45 1 . 
De  Warris,  Lieutenant,  63. 
Dinners,  Chinese,  102. 
Directors^  court  of,  solicits  an  embassy  to  China, 

41*     Their  views  in  so  doing,  47. 
Discovery,  Honourable  Company's  ship,  joins 

the  squadron,  54. . 
Doolies,  description  of  these  used  in  Java,  20. 
Doris  frigate,  her  seizure  of  American  ships,  43. 
Dramatic  representations  of  the  Chinese,   102, 

418.  , 
Dress  of  ceremony  of  the  Mandarins,  103. 
Dutch,  their  oppression  of  the  natives  of  Java, 

22.    Theur  buildings — dread  of  external  air, 

25.     Their  mal-administration  of  Java,  34. 

Their  unjust  estimation  of  the  moral  character 

of  the  natives,  35. 

Edict  respecting  the  disembarkation  of  the  em- 
bassy, 57.    Respecting  the  band,  112.    On 


the  occarrences  at  Tien*6ing,  117.    Directing 
the  Embassador  to  proceed  to  Tong-chow, 
125.    Containing  the  ceremonies  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  public  audiences,  213.    Re- 
specting the  tresftment  of  the  EDibassy,  294. 
Addres^.to  the  inhabitants  of  Ta-tung,  325. 
One  to  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  translated  ;by 
the  Portuguese,  410.     The  Vermillion,  422. 
Two  others  relating  to  the  embassy,  423. 
Embassy  embarks —Sails  from  Spithead — ^Readies 
Funchal  roads,  1 .    Arrives  at  Rio  Janeiro,  2. 
16.    Leaves*  it — ^Arrival  at  the  Cape  of  Ciood 
Hope,  18.    Leaves  Simon's  Bay — ^Arrival  in 
Anjere  roads,  19.     Proceeds  to  Batavia,  20. 
Leaves  it,  3S.   Origin  and  objects  of  the  em- 
bassy, 39.    How  constituted,  48.     Its  compli- 
ance with  the  Chinese  ceremonial,  and  pro- 
bable result  considered,  51.      Joined  by  Sir 
George  Staunton  and  othei^>  54.     Proceeds  to 
Hong-kong,  56.    Leaves  it,  58.     List  of  per- 
sons composing  it,  61 .  a.    Its  safe  arrival  near 
the  mouth  of  the  JPei-ho,  63.    Long  delentioa 
on  board,  69.    Disembarks  from  the  AlcesCe, 
78.  Embarks  in  the  Chinese  boats,  79.  Enten 
Tien-sing,  85.     Goes  to  a  banquet,  91.  Order 
of  sitting,  96.    The  banquet  described,  102. 
Receives  a  present  in  the  Emperor  s   name, 
103.    Leaves  Tien-sing,  105.     Is  conducted  a 
short  distance  on  its  return,  121.  Resumes  the 
journey  to  Pekin,  I29.  Arrives  at  Tong-cfaow, 
138.    Objections  made  to  persons  oompodog 
it,  158.     Chinese  guards  doubled  round  its 
quarters,  165.     Leaves  Tong-chow  for  Pekin, 
175.  Passes  through  the  suburbs  of  Pekin^  176. 
Arrives  at  the  village  of  Hai-teen,  177.  Orden 
received  for  its  immediate  return,  181.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  subject,  183.    Returns  to  Tong- 
chow,  1 87.  Commences  the  journey  to  t)ie  coast, 
192.    Its  treatment  at  Yuen-min-joen,  193. 
Some  light  upon  the  causes  of  its  sadden  dis- 
missal, 194.  Returns  toTien.sing,  202.  Leaves 
it,  2Q7.  Remarks  on  the  documents  describing 
.    the   ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  its  public 
audiences,  213.    The  Emperor's  r^narks  in 
the  Pekin  Gazette  respecting  its   dismiasalt 
225.     Crosses  the  Mee-ling  mountains,    390. 
Arrival   at    Ho-nan    opposite    to    Canton — 
dines  at  the  Factory,  467.     Departure  from 
Canton,  420.   Arrival  at  Macao,  427*     Leaves 
it.  428.   Arrival  at  Manilla,  441 .   Leaves  it-- 
Wrecked,  447.  Arrives  at  Batavia,  451.  Leaves 
it  and  arrives  at  the  Cape,  460.   Leaves  it  and 
arrives  at  St.  Helena,  465.    Leaves  it  and  ar- 
rives  at  Spithead,  468. 
Emperor,  edict,  declaring  his  satisfEMStion  at  the 
arrival  of  the  embassy,  received,   57.    Day 
fixed  for  his  departure  from  Pekin  for  Gehol, 
67.    His  intention  of  giving  the  Embassador 
his  audience  of  leave  before  that  period,  6d. 
His  palace  at  Tien-sing,  90.    Olgecta  to  the 
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bassy^  55*  Come  out  to  meet  the  embassy^ 
406. 

Hong-kong,  squadron  proceeds  to — Watering- 
place  at,  />6.  Quit  it,  58.  The  inhabitants 
surprise  at  seeing  Europeans — Their  fishing- 
boats,  59' 

Hof/uang,  province  of,  252. 

Borse  of  Java,  2(5.     Of  China,  81.  175. 

Hoshungt,  or  priests,  of  the  God  Fo— Their 
tombs,  208.  240.  Cause  of  their  inveteracy  to 
his  missionaries,  281. 

HotD-qua,  one  of  the  Hong  merchants,  visit  to 
his  house,  4 1 6.     His  character,  41/. 

Hungy  the  mandarin  secretary,  143. 

Inderado  river,  24. 

Ingabi,  office  of,  23. 

Investigator,  Honourable  Company's  ship,  joins 

the  squadron,  54. 
Iran  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ta-tung,  324.    * 
Irrigation,  210.  284.  323. 

Java,  the  embassy  arrives  in^  IQ.  An  account 
of  it,  45?. 

Javanete,  its  ingabis,  administration  of  jus- 
tice— their  adherence  to  truth,  23.  Their 
conception  of  manly  beauty,  28.  Their  kris 
or  dagger — ^Their  women,  29.  Their  cha^ 
racter,  3C). 

Jem  in  China,  282. 

Joo-yee,  or  sceptre,  18/. 

Judge  of  Fe-tchee-lee,  ig6.  His  name,  202. 
227.  229- 

Junks,  corn,  described,  105.  Their  great  num- 
bers, 109.  131.  Terms  on  which  they  are 
taken  up,  134.  136.  Machine  used  in  them 
for  husking  the  rice,  219.  Some  with  four 
mastSi  222.  Those  used  for  carrying  salt, 
293. 

Kalee  river,  24. 

Kan^choo^fifo,  city  of,  375.    Described,  377. 

Kan-kiaj  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  crews  of 

com  junks,  134,  n. 
Kan^han'Shien,  city  of,  312. 
Kan-kho  river — ^Enter  it,  357.    Description  of, 

364. 
Kao-ming'Sze,  town  and  pagoda  of,  280. 
KaoU'leang,  or  millet,  132,  255. 
Kea-tsing,  Emperor,  373. 
Kee-van-ho  river,  330. 
KetMio-chin^  village  of,  255. 
Kem^hma-^kany  range  of  mountains,  320. 
KhoU'chah  island,  324. 
Khoo-choo'i/a,  the  principal  suburb  of  Hwooee- 

gan-foo,  276. 
KhotxH-toan,  village  of,  258. 
Kku-tkee-yoo,  village  of,  199. 


KhwoJiien,  city  of,  resistance  made  in  it  durin? 
the  rebellion,  240. 

Kiang-nany  province  of,  260.  Eater  it,  261. 
Quit  it,  262. 

Kiang'poo-kien,  walls  of,  293.  306. 

Kin-shan,  a  celebrated  rock,  281,  282. 

King'Shan,  town  of,  337. 

King-te-chingf  town  of,  351. 

Attta-oair,  a  title,  125,  fi. 

Ko-laoB,  what,  112,  n. 

Ko'tout  the  ceremony  of,  adverted  to  by  Chans: 
and  Yin,  72.  Sir  Geoige's  opinion  required 
respecting  its  perforinance,  JS.  DiscussioD 
wi^  the  Mandarins  at  Tien-sing  respecting  it. 
91.  The  ceremony  abandoned,  96.  The^is- 
cussion  renewed,  g/^.  Terminated,  99.  Fur- 
ther discussion  respecting  it,  llO.  118.  120. 
Lord  Amherst  proposes  to  perfcmn  it  under 
certain  conditions,  139*  Discussion  XKpon  the 
expediency  of  complying  with  it,  170.  Con- 
sidered an  act  of  religious  adoratiofi,  198. 
Those  to  be  perfovmed  at  the  public  andi- 
ences,  213. 

Koo,  signification  of,  83. 

Koo-ching'hien,  town  of,  241. 

KoO'ling-miao^  26*6. 

KoO'khur,  village  of,  272. 

Koon-kooan,  signification  of,  8/.  That  at  Tien- 
sing  describol,  104. 

Koong-foo'tze*    See  Confucius, 

Koong-yay,  or  Duke,  125. 

Koong'tze^chow,  viUage  of,  306. 

Kow-yoQ-hoo  Lake,  277- 

Kou-yoo,  village  of,  2/8. 

Krisy  the  Malay,  29. 

Kuhaya,  an  article  of  dress  among  the  llalayi, 
21. 

Kxva-choo,  city  of,  286.  288. 

Kwae^ng^  description  of  the  temple  dedicated 
to,  217. 

Kvoan-hiao,  the  name  of  the  sedan  chain,  176, «. 

Kfvan-yin-^kan,  description  of  the  temple  in  as 
excavation  of  the  rock  of,  401. 

K'omn-yiny  a  temple  dedicated  to,  29^.  Another, 
300. 

Kxoangj  the  principal  Chinese  commissioner,  $7- 
His  conference  with  Mr.  Morrison,  <I8,  Is 
connected  with  the  Imperial  family,  Q9.  His 
first  interview  with  Lord  Amherst,  79,  His 
conference  with  Messrs.  Toone,  Davis,  and 
Morrison,  87.  Visits  Lord  Amherst,  88.  Re- 
quests to  see  a  copy  of  the  Prince  Regent's 
letter,  88.  His  discussion  respecting  the,  ko- 
tou,  91.  The  point  given  up,  95.  Further  dis> 
cussions  on  the  ceremony,  I06.  Commum- 
cates  the  Emperor's  objection  to  the  band, 
110.  Also  to  the  occurrences  at  Tien-sinf. 
117.  Suggests  an  address  from  Lord  Amherst 
to  the  Emperor,  123.    Visits  Lord  Amben^ 
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Metcalfe,  Sir  Theophilus^  delivei*  a  letter  to  the 
Foo-yueiij.  55.  His  communication  to  Sir 
George  at  Hong-Kong,  57-  Comes  to  meet 
the  Embassador  near  Canton>  407. 

MiaOf  or  temple,  some  in  the  suburbs  of  Tong- 
chow^  1 64.  One  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Fire» 
300.  To  the  Eternal  Mother,  210.  To  the 
Devil  Star,  217.  At  Chung-ivang-^hai,  218. 
234.  Dedicated  to  four  ladies  of  singular 
chastity,  240.  Of  the  Dragon  King,  257. 
Dedicated  to  the  God  of  Winds,  269>  De- 
scription of  one  at  Ning-niang,  273.  Of  Kao- 
ming-sze,  280.  Of  Poo-lin-tze,  284.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Nankin,  called  Tsing-hai-tze,  300. 
Dedicated  to  Choong-wang,  309.  Of  ChingV 
yang,  333.  Of  Confucius^  338.  Dedicated  to 
the  God  of  Longevity,  345.     To  the  God  of 

.  Literature,  370.  AnoUier  of  Confucius  fully 
described,  378.  Dedicated  to  Quang-foo-tze^ 
379.  ToKwan.yin,401.  Thatof  Honan,4I9. 

Middle  Island.     See  Pulo  LeaU 

J)l»7/,  description  of  one»  206,  283. 

MillegCf  one  of  the  marines^  drowned^  331. 

Millet,  84. 

Mimosa  of  the  Brazils,  5. 

Mitig  dynasty,  234,  n.  244. 

Missionary  f  one  under  sentence  of  death,  57,  The 
author  s  observations  on  their  writings,  479. 

Mogris,  tribe,  7. 

Monte  Video,  4. 

Moo,  the  Mandarin  deputed  by  the  Emperor  to 
Tong-chow,  125.  Degraded,  ig6.  Censured 
in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  226. 

Moon,  ceremony  observed  at  its  full,  203. 2ffif* 

Morrison,  Mr.  joins  the  embassy — is  made  the 
,  principal  medium  of  communication  with  the 
Chinese*,  58.  Sent  on  shore  to  return  the  visit 
of  the  Mandarins,,  66.  His  conference,  68. 
.  His  opinion  of  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  Man- 
darins, 70.  His  conference  with  the  Mandarins 
at  Tien-sing,  87.  With  Chang  on  the  subject 
of  the  letter  to  the  Emperor,  150.  Further 
conference,  154.  Respecting  Sir  G.  Staunton, 
)  58.  His  conversation  with  Chang  respecting 
the  sudden  dismissal  of  the  embassy,  194. 

Mou'cha-ming,  pagoda  of,  363. 

Moukden,  221.    The  name  in  Chinese^  223. 

Moulin,  223.  ' 

Mountains,  the  first  seen,  251. 

ii/u/f^  of  China,  175. 

Muneul,  a  race  of  Tartars,  23?. 

Munkoo,  a  race  of  Tartars,  237. 

Musical  instrument,  235. 

Nan-gan-foo,  city  of,  386. 

Nan-chang-foo,  city  of,  347*  ,  Described,  351. 

A  fire  breaks  out,  355. 
Nan-gan^ien,  city  of,  384.  , 

Nang^yang-chin,  town  of,  260. 
Nan^heung^foo,  city  of,  389.     Arrive  at,  392, 


Nan-kang^/bOf  city  of,  388. 

NanJcang^oo,  city  of,  335.    Pagoda  of^  337- 

Nan-kangJioo,  a  branch  of  the  Pc>*yaiig  lake, 
338. 

Nftn-kin,  walls  of,  298.  Anchor  in  the  suburbs, 
299.  Description,  300.  View  of  the  city  and 
porcelain  tower,  302.  View  from  the  sobariis, 
304. 

NaU'pee'hien,  224. 

Nan-xvang'hoo,  lake  of,  257* 

Nan^yuen'ho  river,  208. 

Napa^kian^  roads,  473. 

Nay^in-chmg,  the  name  of  the  Viceroy  of  Pe-che- 
lee-— is  displaced,  66.     What  for,  135. 

Nean-ming,  village  of,  380. 

Ne-quang-hoo  lake,  277. 

NeW'-keto-tang,  village  of,  384. 

New'pa-kho  river,  312. 

Ngan-chaisze,  or  judge  of  Pe-chee-lee^  his  know- 
ledge of  Europe,  I96,  229- 

Nin^'niang'nfiao,.272'    Described,  2/3. 

Nobility  in  China,  125.  n. 

Nui-yuen,  whaX,  112,  n. 

Oei-aei'oeiy  town  of,  471. 
Orlando,  his  Mcyesty's  ship,  53. 

Pagoda,  or  Paou-ta,  of  Xong-cfaow,  138.  Of 
Lin-tsin-choo,  243.  Of  Hwooee-g8n-fbo»276. 
Of  Yang*choo«foo,  279.  Of  Kao-ming-oe, 
280.  .  Of  1-ching^hien,  293.  Of  Lew^ko- 
Bhien,  295.  Of  Poo.kou-hien,  298.  Of  Nan- 
kin, 303.  Of  Tai-ping.foo,  311.  Of  Chee- 
choo-foo,  325.  Of  Gan-king-foo,  328.  Of 
Tung-lew-hien^  330.  Of  Nan-kangp-foo,  837. 
OfNan-chang-fbo,  351.  Of  Yaoda,  36a  Of 
Sing-kan-hien,  36l.    Of  Kan-choo-foOj  377. 

Palabooler  Boolang,  village  ofj  21« 

Pa-li-kiang,  village  of,  334* 

Pang'tu-hien^  town  of,  832. 

Pan-tzCi  l^ow  inflicted,  230. 

Pan'tzC'ckee  Island^  317* 

Pao^ing'tzu,  304. 

PaO'ting'fuo,  city  of,  65* 

Paoti'tou,  village  of,  368* 

Pao^ying'hien,  town  of,  277* 

Pari  Berg,  why  so  called,  19. 

Pa-tcou,  chain  of  islands,  473. 

Pa-tou-skan,  a  rock,  296.  Inscription  on  a  stone 
tablet  at  the  foot  of  ic^  298. 

Pa-ying'hoo,  lake,  277* 

Pearson,  Mr.  joins  the  embassy,  58. 

Pe^che-lee,  the  squadron  enters  the  golf  of^  61. 
State  of  the  weather  at  the  anchorage*  64. 
Survey  of  the  gulf,  47a 

Pe'Che4ee,  [xovince.  Lord  Amherst  diipatdies  a 
letter  to  Uie  Viceroy  of,  62. 

Pedra  Bhnca^  59. 

Peeteshee,  signification  of,  104* 

Pi-e-ya^kwotzu,  or  tallow* tree,  SIS^ 
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See-koo^  toWn  of,  8l* 

See-lang-shan  hill,  312. 

See^Tiing  lake;  25g, 

See-ning-choxv,  city  of,  258. 

Seeram,  or  Sevang^  the  road  to,  20. 

See-t/a-chin,  town  of,  26l. 

See^i/a^hin^hooy  261. 

See-ya-chow  island,  373. 

Shan-chou^kho  river,  347* 

Shau'kho,  34/. 

Sha-koo,  a  hamlet,  360. 

Shan*tung,  promontory  of,  6l.  Province  of, 
principal  scene  of  the  rebellion^  240.  Leave 
the  province,  26) .  Re-enter  it,  262.  Quit  it, 
264. 

Shay^l^e  Paou-ta^  244. 

Shee-^Jiee-tee,  village  of.  251. 

Shee^ihan,  village  of,  262. 

Shee-toan-chiny  village  of,  262. 

She-lang,  signification  of,  89,  n. 

Shen^ja-kho,  a  stream,  265. 

SheoU'See^ang,  signification  of,  QQ,  n. 

She-pi,  described,  104,  n,  273. 

Shen^skdnja,  village  of,  3 1 6. 

Shin^choU'kho,  a  stream,  35 1 . 

Shing'ski'heen,  town  of,  '21 1 . . 

Shing'tchee,  town  of,  219- 

Ski-pn^tan^  or  eighteen  cataracts,  37 1 .  Not  so 
dangerous  as  was  supposed,  3/3.  One  of  the 
most  difficult,  375. 

Shuize-kho,  or  four  streams,  262. 

Sho'koU'tang,  village  of,  360. 

Shoo^hing'hien,  anchor  ofiF  it,  266. 

Shou'pooy  village  of,  279. 

ShofW'kwuy,  village  of,  278. 

Shxvuy^pingf  vilLige  of,  396. 

Skumy-toong,  village  of,  395, 

Simon's  Bay,  departure  irom,  \g.  Arrival  in,  460. 
Sail  from,  465. 

Sin-chin-tangt  town  of,  385. 

Sing-kan-hietij  pagoda  and  town  of,  36l. 

Sing-miao'tseeiij  village  of,  375. 

Sing'ta-jin,  the  Mandarin  who  received  Lord 
Amherst  at  Honan,  407- 

Sing-yuen-hien,  town  of,  404. 

Siserooa,  27. 

Slaves  of  St.  Sebastian,  their  treatment  and  con- 
'dition,  11. 

Soldiers,  Chinese,  employed  in  keqping  away  the 
crowd,  131.  Description  of  some,  137.  En- 
courage imposition  in  shopkeepers,  206.  How 
levied,  242.  Description  of  the  dreas  of  one 
resembling  armour.  267* 

Somerset,  Mr.  proceeds  in  the  Lyra,  18. 

Soo^chee^  town  of,  344. 

Soosoohanen,  Emperor  of  Java,  31. 

Soo-ta-jin^  substituted  in  the  place  of  To*chong- 
tong,  75,  Visits  Lord  Amherst— ^-recognizes  Sir 
George  Staunton,  88.  His  tank,  and  how 
^tyledi  89.    Enters  upoa  the  subject  of  the 


ko-tou,  95.    Is  degraded,  I93.     Ceosiired  ia 
the  Pekin  Gazette,  225. 

Sou-choo^o,  city  of,  287. 

Spain,  state  of  her  provinces  in  South  America,  4- 

Spit /lead,  sail  from,  1      Return  to,  468* 

Stages,  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  far  the 
boat  to  bring  to  at,  221.  229.  384,  n. 

Siaunton,  SirGeorge,  dispatches  sent  to  him  firon 
Anjere,  38.  Consideml  a  dangerous  person  by 
the  Chinese,  47*  Joins  the  squadron,  aod  de- 
putes Mr.  Toone  to  Lord  Amherst,  54.  En- 
deavours made  to  dissuade  him  from  acoom* 
panying  the  embassy— his  conduct  on  the  ocv 
casion,  55.  His  first  interview  with  Lord 
Amherst,  56.  Embarks  in  the  Alceste,  58. 
His  relative  rank«  and  how  designated  in 
Chinese,  62,  n.  His  reply  to  the  request  of  Lord 
Amherst  respecting  the  performance  of  the  ko- 
tou,  78.  The  Mandarins  appeal  to  him  re* 
specting  Lord  Macartney's  performance  of  the 
ko*tou,  92,  108.  The  Mandarins*  accusation 
of  him,  157.  Lord  Amherst  calls  his  serious 
attention  to  the  state  of  affairs,  167.  Gives 
his  deliberate  opinion,  1 68.  States  compBaaoe 
with  the  ceremony  to  be  highly  itgurious  to  the 
Company*s  interests,  17 1.  His  opinion  of  the 
documents  containing  the  description  of  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  the  public  au- 
diences, 220.  His  conference  with  the  judge 
of  Pe-che-lee,  231.  With  Chang,  233.  His 
conversation  with  the  linguist  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  Emperor's  birthnday,  347. 

SteUinghosch,  19. 

St.  George's  Channel,  470. 

St.  Helena,  arrival  at  and  description  of,  463. 
Leave  it,  468. 

SLPauTs  Island, 'ig. 

Sugar,  description  of  machinery  used  for  making, 
383. 

Sulphur  Island,  472. 

Sultan  of  Bantam,  22. 

SumlKtwa,  island  of,  26. 

Sung'ta-jin,  minister,  44,  177- 

Suptrcdrgoes  at  Canton,  their  altercation  with 
the  Chinese  authorities,  43.  Its  issue,  45. 
Communicate  the  approach  of  the  embassy  to 
the  government  of  Canton,  54. 

Supplies  of  provisions,  the  Mandarins  addressed 
on  the  subject  of  its  inadequacy — ^mode  in 
which  it  is  furnished,  185.  The  inadequacy  of, 
194. 

Swan-che-ize,  village  of,  306. 

Sze-nu-sze,  village  of,  240. 

Sze-tzc'Shan  hill,  298.     View  ^m  the  top^  299. 

T(Ale  Bay,  arrival  in,  18. 

Tabu  Mountain,  18,  19.       .  •  4 

Ta-chang'kho,  villi^  of,  257. 

Taelf  a  weight  of  silver^  234. 

Taggal,  the  native  language  of  Luconiay  445. 
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Viceroy  of  Canton^  his  altercation  with  the  super- 

.  cai^oea  reepeeting  the  seizure  of  American 
vessels^  43.  Its  termination,  45.  His  false 
report  ^o  the  £mperor,  46.  His  interview  witli 
the  Embassador,  411.  Superintends  the  de- 
parture of  the  embassy,  421. 

Viceroy  of  Nankin,  2GO,  His  meeting  with 
Kwang,  296.  His  message  to  Liord  Amherst, 
301. 

Viceroy  of  Pe-che-lee,  letter  addressed  to  him, 
(52. 

Wang^  one  of  the  military  Mandarins,  200. 

Wang'chang,  god  of  literature,  oJO. 

JVang-chunj  village  of,  34^. 

Wang-ja-kho^  river  of,  255. 

Wan^goP-^ien,  town  of,  36Q, 

IVati'jan^hten^  town  of,  331. 

IVang'kin^  a  hamlet,  $67- 

IVan-miao,  or  temple  of  Confucius,  338. 

Wang'sha-chee^  village  of,  330. 

TVang'shin  chao,  a  temple  dedicated  to,  34^. 

Wang-tCy  the  title  of  the  Emperor,  118. 

IVan'li,  Emperor f  244. 

JVatch'toiver,  description  of  one,  208,  2-t9. 

Water-xckeei  described,  383. 

WaX'hush,  36' 1. 

Wa-yuen-ckou,  island  of,  330. 

Weather^  state  of,  in  the  guliF  of  Pe-che-lee,  64. 

fVet-chafig'hoo,  lake  of,  26 1,  262. 

Wei-kee-tvan,  village  of,  248. 

JVeltenwreden,  cantonments  at,  24. 

Wen-ja-kho^  village  of,  266. 

JVhampoa,  Lord  Amherst  embarks  on  board  the 
Alceste  at,  421. 

Wkeat,  field  of,  263. 

JVheelbarrmvs,  254. 

IVi'tang,  village  of,  386. 

IVoO'chang'hien,  town  of,  242. 

tVoo^hien-chin,  town  of,  251. 

fVao  chin,  town  of,  345. 

IVuO'koO'shicn,  313.     Description  of,  314. 

Woo^ma-tou  rocks,  398. 

Women  of  Java,  29.  Of  China,  8 1 .  Prohibited 
from  gazing  at  the  foreigners,  189,  192>  ^^3, 
288, 353, 382.     Their  condition  in  China^  488. 

WoO'iha'kya,  town  of,  325. 

Woo-tzu,  village  of,  371. 

WmMang^  village  of,  3f  0. 


Woo-yuen,  gardens  of,  285.     Destriptiim  of, 

280*. 
Wun-kho  river,  its  junction  with  the  canal,  2iK), 

258. 
Wy-ya-poo,  village  of,  279* 

Ya-lou  river,  473. 

Yn-muir,  or  hall  of  justice,  329. 

Yanda,  town  and  pagoda  of,  360. 

Yangsoong,  or  Yun-tsin,  town  of,  110. 

Yang-leu-^hifig,  town  of,  209. 

Yang'tcha-chuan,  town  of,  2€S. 

Yang^choo-foo^  city  of,  279. 

Yang-tse^kiang  riytx,  279.  281.  Enter  it,  13. 
Widens,  295.  Its  width  four  miles,  308.  The 
beautiful  scenery  round  it,  31/.  Quit  it-«fl 
account  of  it,  334.      « 

Yang'sAan-chee  hill,  320. 

Yoo-choo^jo,  city  of,  351. 

Yelloto  river,  262.  Called  Hoang-ho,  26B.  Croai 
it,  258. 

Yett'tzeshan^  a  rocky  296* 

Yew-'Uang^ckae,  the  tiUe  of  the  third  cqhudb- 
sioner,  62,  n. 

Yin,  one  of  the  Mandarins  appointed  to  condQct 
the  embassy,  68.  Visits  the  Embassador od 
board,  71.  His  conduct  at  Yueu-njiQ-yneD, 
1 84.    Leaves  the  embassy,  238. 

Yht'skan,  a  rock,  287. 

Yin-kiHi-kho  river,  35 1 . 

Yin^ho,  village  of,  36'^. 

Yin-ta-hien,  town  of,  403. 

Yoo-fang,  or  Yoo^fa^urh,  town  of,  243. 

YotO'toan,  town  of,  26d. 

Yuan-cha-kho,  pass  it,  255. 

Yuea  dynasty,  134,  ». 

Yuen-min-yuen,  the;  Emfperor  s  palace— the  Ebh 
bassador  and  comnc^ssioners  carried  tbere-the 
occurrences  which  took, place,  177.  The  Em- 
peror's remarks  upon  them,  22(i 

Yule,  Colonel,  20. 

Yun-tsin,  vide  Yang-soong. 

Yun-ko  river,  274. 

Yung-shoo,  a  tree,  376.  360. 

Yu'See^  or  censors,  48  i.  . 

Yu-tien,  the  name  of  the  tea  used  on  occasionsof 
ceremony,  237. 

Yu'tung,  village  of,  3/3. 

Yn-ying,  or  Yu-ye,  the  fishing-bird,  i?^- 


THfi  END. 
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Page  7,  line  12,  for  Organ  and  Fipe  Mouniains^  read  Organ  Pipe  iVj 

9,  74 f  dele  or. 

62,  1y  for  r.  £.  Martin^  read  ^.  B.  Afar/ui. 

77«  22,  for  embarkation,  read  disembarkation* 

88>  d>  for  requested^  read  desired. 

89,  3,  for  Tofrg-cAoOy  read  Toi^-ciloto. 

]46j  no/e,  for  2Vb.  4>  read  JV6.  4  i^, 

152,  23,  for  laisnei,  read  mi&ef. 

208,  21,  for  Poan^ta,  read  Paou'ta. 
255,  5,  for  Paou-la,  read  Paouta. 

247,  3>  for  vtfi,  read  tn/ii. 

297,  27^  for  Aoas,  read  /m^^. 

306,  0,  for  Kien-poo-skien,  read  Kiang'poo^Men, 

313,  10,  for  Woo'koo'skien,  read  lVoo^ou»diien. 

321,  28,  for  ground,  read  ic^ne. 
379^  2,  for  60M,  read  6a/A. 

395,  3,  for  Ho~uaUf  read  Hainan, 

406,  10,  far  possible,  read  passable. 

406,  11,  for  ci/y,  read  /onw. 

461 ,  10,  for  produces^  read  produce. 
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